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Abstract 


The increased amount of archaeological research in Northwestern Anatolia means that not only 
have many questions about the prehistoric occupation of this region been answered, but also new 
problems have arisen. Aktopraklık, excavated since 2004, is one of those settlements that contributes 
significantly to this matter . The data obtained from the strata investigated so far in the settlement 
shows uninterrupted occupation from the middle of the 7" millennium BC to the middle of the 6" 
millennium BC, including the earliest occurrence of Neolithic pottery in the region and the transition 
from the Early to the Middle Chalcolithic. The excavations, geomagnetic surveys, and surface scans 
demonstrate that the different stages of occupation at Aktopraklik were not superimposed on each 
other, but rather either shifted horizontally and down the slope or from one valley ridge to the other 
opposite (Karul, 2007: 391-392). Although this circumstance made it difficult for the excavators who 
started work 6 years ago to establish a reliable stratigraphy, they managed to establish a 
chronological sequence for each of the different site locations within the settlement called A, B, and C. 
At Aktopraklık C the earliest Neolithic strata of the settlement were found. This article provides an 
overview of the pottery that occurred in Aktopraklik C, and ends with an appraisal on the chronology 
and cultural links with contemporary sites. The many Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic burials from 
this settlement are the subject of a separate article in this volume by Songiil Alpaslan Roodenberg. 


HISTORY, LOCATION AND SITE SETTING 


Aktopraklik was discovered in 2002 when a team from the Prehistory Department 
of Istanbul University made a survey in the area where an industrial center had been 
planned and the remains of Byzantine constructions had been observed. In addition to the 
ruins of the Byzantine period, a prehistoric settlement was found which was subsequently 
called section or site B (Karul and Avci, 2010: 36). Site C, which constitutes the subject 
of this article, was discovered after the excavation season of 2005 when a factory was 
going to be constructed close to the protected settlement area. Although soundings made 
by the archaeological museum of Bursa demonstrated that there were traces of a 
prehistoric settlement, the lack of systematic investigations made it difficult to draw 
conclusions. 


* Istanbul University, Department of Prehistory, 34134 Laleli — Istanbul. 

! The Aktopraklik Mound excavations have been financed by the Unit for Scientific Research Projects of Istanbul 
University (Year 2009 Project No. 3634). Our studies are also supported by the Ministry of Culture and Tourism of the 
Turkish Republic, the Aegean Institute for Aegean Prehistory (INSTAP), New York, and Karsan Otomotiv San. Tic. 
A.S., Mastership Agency Services (Karsan Automotive Ind. Com. Co., Mastership Agency Services). 
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Aktopraklık is situated at about 25 km west of the city of Bursa on one of the 
terraces rising gradually on the eastern edge of Ulubat Lake (Fig. 1). The settlement 
extends between two river beds and on the ridge north of one of these beds. All three sites 
(Aktopraklik A-B-C) are built on Miocene bedrock, and Aktopraklik C is situated on the 
north ridge mentioned. The settlement begins at the southern edge of the road linking 
Bursa, Akcalar, and Hasanaga and was built in an east-west direction on a slightly sloping 
surface. Today the land is covered with olive trees and a number of test pits had been dug 
before the systematic excavations begun. 


Another factor having a negative effect on the prehistoric remains are the 
Byzantine building foundations. These start south of the Neolithic site and then extend in 
an east-west direction over the prehistoric remains. In this area we notice structures with 
stone foundations reaching 1 meter deep which destroyed the older levels. In the 
Chalcolithic period Aktopraklik C was used as a cemetery after the settlement had shifted 
to site B. The burials of this cemetery — simple earthen pits — had also caused damage to 
the older levels. 


The settlement was founded directly on limestone bedrock and the prehistoric 
levels were preserved in varying depths parallel to the inclination of the virgin soil. In the 
eastern part of the site, the levels were heavily eroded leaving in some places a deposit of 
20 cm. Ca. 30 m. in the west the deposit reaches a depth of 1.5 m., while even further 
west the settlement was completely destroyed by building activity from the Byzantine 
period and by modern agriculture. Altogether, the archaeological levels extend ca. 30 
meters in east-west and ca. 40 in north-south direction and cover an area of app. 1200 
square meters (Fig. 2). The settlement was built on a flat and elevated surface rather than 
on the slopes that extend towards the southern river bed. 


The settlement overlooking the Lake of Ulubat is situated today in a large area 
including a dry riverbed and a spring still in use. From here the landscape gradually rises 
to the highest mountain of the region, the Uludag. Despite increasing construction 
activities, the vicinity of the settlement is still covered with oak forests. 


Although studies on plant and animal remains and geo-archaeological analyses 
have not yet been completed yet, it is possible to suggest that people who had lived at 
prehistoric Aktopraklık exploited fresh and salt water resources as well as the forest zone. 


ARCHITECTURE AND STRATIGRAPHY 


The preservation at Aktopraklik C of the prehistoric deposit in only a small area 
and its destruction as by causes outlined above, as well as the newly discovered structures 
comprising simple round huts, make it difficult to determine layers based on architecture 
(Karul and Avci, 2010: 36). In spite of these problems, a small number of architectural 
remains together with the pottery finds, which are still in a preliminary stage of evaluation, 
show that the chronological sequence of Aktopraklik C can be at least divided into two 
sub-cultural stages. The earliest structural remains of the settlement established directly 
on virgin soil comprise of several rows of stones with a circular plan (Fig. 3). These 
remains are located in close proximity to each other in the southern section where the 
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Byzantine structure remains were discovered. Two constructions built at about 1 m from 
each other are an irregular, single row of stones of about 1 m in diameter, and a similar one 
just south of the first constitute the architectural remains from this period. The southernmost 
structure was also constructed with a single row of stones, but its diameter is at least 1.5 m. 
Unfortunately, because the majority of these structures remained under the Byzantine ruins, 
we cannot determine their size and plan with certainty. 


Throughout the whole excavated area traces of a second stage were encountered. 
Similar to the earlier level, this stage shows courtyards paved with small stones. Vestiges 
of 5 structures have so far been found which in spite of small differences were 
constructed with a similar technique. Although no traces of postholes were noted on the 
borders of these structures which had a diameter between 3-6 m, we assume that the 
superstructures consisted of a framework of wooden posts and branches interlinked in a 
wattle-and-daub manner. In three of the structures the wall bases were built with stone 
courses. It appears that theses stone courses were usually constructed along half of the 
diameter of the structure, while the other half was left open to the elements (Fig. 4). In the 
remaining two structures no regular stone courses were noticed. These structures are 
characterized by concave floors which were dug directly in the soil. One of these 
structures displays a floor which is better preserved than others. The edges descend with a 
slight slope and reach a depth of 40 cm in the center; it was hollowed in the bedrock and 
shows stages of restoration (Fig. 5). In another structure the floor consisted of bedrock 
which was paved with small stones (Fig. 6-7). The depth of the hollowed floor of this 
structure also reaches ca. 40 cm. There are ovens in three structures whose borders are 
relatively better preserved. These ovens, built close to the wall, are dome-shaped and 
have a diameter of ca. 60 cm. 


All of the data enables us to develop an idea about the arrangement of the 
settlement in question. This consists of simple, circular huts with hollow floors 
constructed adjacent or in close proximity to each other; these huts had irregular sides and 
some had a course of stones supporting one of the side walls. As door openings are not 
recognized, the orientation of these structures cannot be determined with certainty. 
Nevertheless, there are spaces around the structures paved with small stones that have 
been interpreted as courtyards (Fig. 8). The deliberate placement of these structures next 
to one another and surrounded by courtyards can be understood as a settlement 
arrangement rather than simply random buildings. 


During this period, there are large trash pits in the vicinity of the buildings 
reaching 1.5 m in diameter. These pits contained a huge amount of bones from cattle and 
deer, and once they were filled were covered with stones. Although the archaeo- 
zoological studies have not been completed yet, large numbers of bones belonging to the 
same animals in these pits may point to the performance of collective butchering and 
consumption at regular intervals next to daily food consumption at the level of single 
home economics (Fig. 9). 


Also at this stage, we sometimes encounter bodies interred deliberately in pits 
under floors of the stone structures, and complete vessels at the head and the feet of the 
deceased deposited in a contracted position accompanied with ornaments and bone tools. 
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POTTERY 


The Neolithic pottery of Aktopraklik C as in other settlements of the region is 
characterized by monochrome wares. Different shades of brown and red wares constitute 
the majority, but the percentage of the cream and beige-colored wares in lower levels of 
the Neolithic Period in Aktopraklık C, which are frequent in the mounds of Mentese 
(Roodenberg et al., 2003: 39) and Bargin, cannot be underestimated. This type of pottery 
constituted a small percentage at Fikirtepe and Pendik (Ozdogan, 1979: 208-209), but was 
more intensively used in the early stages of the Fikirtepe Culture. Black wares which are 
characterized by their form or surface treatment and appeared in the later stages of the 
Fikirtepe Culture, constitute a small group in Aktopraklik C. This ware group, well- 
known from the Fikirtepe, has a good paste, is well polished and usually thin-walled. The 
black wares are found in small numbers in Aktopraklik C, their surface treatment is not as 
qualified as in Fikirtepe, but there are thin-walled examples similar to those from Fikirtepe 
and Pendik. Mention should be made also of a subgroup among the black wares having 
black slip but no polish; this is another type without parallels among the Fikirtepe pottery. 


Red pottery sherds make up another large group in Aktopraklik C and indicate 
diversity in the pottery corpus. The red wares were used intensively in all settlement 
layers. There are the wares of good quality, bright red color, thin-walled, and well 
polished, a group consisting of unpolished examples having a gritty paste, and another 
group whose sand-contained surface is left coarse. Curved S-shape bowls constitute the 
fine quality group among the red wares, while the main form for both the coarse, sand- 
tempered and the polished wares with gritty surfaces are vessels with thin restricted rims. 
Such rims are generally found on pots, called holemouths; these pots also have large 
horizontal handles fixed on the belly or between the belly and the rim. These handles are 
observed quite often on pottery vessels from the Pendik excavations of 1981 (Ozbasaran, 
1989: 14), and it is possible that they occurred more frequently in the Archaic stage of the 
Fikirtepe Culture. 


In addition to holemouth pots and S-shape bowls there is another type group in 
Aktopraklik C: flat sided simple pots. Perforated tubular and crescent-shaped handles 
occur on all forms, while horizontal handles are usually found on holemouth pots. Apart 
from pot and bowl types, the assemblage also includes boxes, often called cult tables. 
These boxes, generally square but also more rarely triangular, usually have well polished 
surfaces provided with incised, normally geometric line motifs as was observed in the 
other settlements belonging to the Fikirtepe Culture (Schwarzberg, 2009: 167ff). 


Another noticeable difference in Aktopraklik C is the presence of the decorative 
surface treatment such as the excised decorations with white incrustation known from 
Pendik (Ozdogan, 1983). Decorative patterns characteristic for the developed stages of 
the Fikirtepe Culture (Ozdogan, 2007: 413) are only noticed on cult tables in Aktopraklık 
C. The impresso decoration from phases IX and VIII of Ilipmar (Thissen, 2001: 40) has 
parallels in Aktopraklik’s Neolithic period only. Similarly, collared vessels rather 
common in the developed Fikirtepe phases constitute another pottery shape that precedes 
Aktopraklik C (Fig. 10-11-12). 
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LATE NEOLITHIC — EARLY CHALCOLITHIC BURIALS 


Aktopraklik belongs to a settlement category called Flachsiedlung. In prehistoric 
Europe this was a widespread form of settlement that can be contrasted to Anatolia and the 
Near East where tell sites are common. As can be observed at Aktopraklik, long lasting 
occupation — continuous or interrupted — in flat settlements is expressed by spatial extention 
rather than by the accumulation of habitation levels at one spot. Aktopraklik constitutes a 
good example of this type of settlement where juxtaposition and relocation at some distance 
from the original site location occurred. The Neolithic occupation came to an end at 
Aktopraklik C when the dwelling quarters moved 100m to the south; that new residence 
is called Aktopraklik B. From then onwards site C was merely used as a cemetery. 


About 50 burials were uncovered in systematic excavations, while skeletal 
fragments from 14 humans had been previously collected in the soundings made by the 
Bursa Museum. A dozen were found in Aktopraklık B, all from the Early Chalcolithic 
period, and almost three dozens in the cemetery belonging to the Late Neolithic and Early 
Chalcolithic periods. 


No settlement layers representing the Early Chalcolithic period have been 
discovered in site B so far, but pottery finds at the surface strongly suggest that there was 
occupation contemporary with the Early Chalcolithic burials in the cemetery. 


The above indicates that the idea of burial within the settlement, which is 
characteristic for the Neolithic Period, was abandoned in the Chalcolithic Period as the 
concept of a ‘city of the dead’ replaced the tradition of living with the dead. 


The burials of Aktopraklık C, spread over an area of 1400 sqm, were primarily 
close to the surface and had been affected by medieval construction and modern 
agriculture. Aside from some exceptions each individual had his own grave and was often 
accompanied with grave goods, mostly pottery vessels placed near the head or feet and 
limestone beads from necklaces and marble bracelets. Despite the generally bad 
preservation of the burials the study of the human remains and their deposition has 
yielded sometimes a detailed view of the inhabitants (Alpaslan Roodenberg, this volume). 


EARLY BYZANTINE REMAINS 


The last settlers of Aktopraklik C could be dated to the Late Roman and Early 
Byzantine periods on the basis of two coins that were found. Wall remains, seen in some 
places at the surface and in initial soundings, show that constructions from that time were 
superimposed over the prehistoric settlement to the west and covered the entire flat space. 
Given that terrace walls also surface on the southern slope, it means that the building 
remains were spread over area of about 10 hectares. Moreover, in 2002 the Archaeology 
Museum of Bursa recognized vestiges of a chapel at the westernmost end of the site. 
Conclusions about the nature and exact age of this building complex must wait until 
systematic excavations have been carried out. 
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CHRONOLOGY AND REGIONAL LINKS 


The first pottery manufacturing people arrived in Northwestern Anatolia in the 
middle of the 7" millennium BC, approximately 500 years after the first evidence of 
pottery in Southeastern and Central Anatolia. One can find not only pottery, which was 
introduced as an accomplished technology, but also assemblages including grinding and 
pounding equipment and long flint blades which are specific attributes of farming and 
became regular commodities. These assemblages, as well as the location of settlements 
and their residential architecture suggest that these innovations were not the result of local 
adaptation to a new way of life, but rather were brought with people immigrating from 
elsewhere, probably from the east (Ozdogan, 2007: 412). 


It is assumed that when the Neolithic communities appeared in the region, 
Northwestern Anatolia was inhabited by Epi-paleolithic groups. This assumption is based 
on indirect evidence from a few settlements that exhibited a different life style (Karul, 
2010a). The first data on farming communities in the Marmara Region came from 
Fikirtepe excavated during 1950s (Bittel, 1960), subsequently from Pendik (Ozdogan, 
1983), Yarımburgaz (Ozdogan, 1983), Ilıpınar (Roodenberg, 1995; Roodenberg et al., 
2001, 2008), Mentese (Roodenberg et al., 2003), and Barcın (Roodenberg et al., 2008). 
As our knowledge of the Neolithic communities and their natural environment in 
Northwestern Anatolia increased through recent investigations at Barcın, Aktopraklık, 
and Yenikapı, our understanding of the cultural groups that populated this region is 
growing. Regarding their original aspects and development, M. Özdogan thinks that the 
Neolithic communities mentioned above belonged to the Fikirtepe Culture (Özdoğan, 
1997). This culture was first defined in the settlements along the coast of the Marmara 
Sea, while afterwards it became clear through excavations at Demircihóyük and surveys 
in the region of Eskisehir that it had a much larger spread. 


Two unpublished Radiocarbon determinations (OxA-20596, 7444+/-37BP (6322 
+/- 52 cal BC), and OxA-20597, 6800+/-36 BP (5692 +/- 27 cal BC), made on human 
bones samples from burials in Aktopraklik C, provide a chronological framework. The 
oldest places Aktopraklik among the earliest Neolithic settlements in the Marmara region, 
while the second one dates its Early Chalcolithic occupation. Both determinations are in 
full accordance with the chronology as was established by the other settlements in the 
eastern Marmara. (Roodenberg and Schier, 2001; Roodenberg et al., 2003: Fig. 11; 
Roodenberg et al., 2008), which enables us to better define Aktopraklik C’s position and 
its similarities and differences in relation to the other settlements. 


In contemporary Neolithic Menteşe and Barcın we notice a developed 
monochrome pottery specific to the farming communities. The buildings have rectangular 
plans and mud-slab, pisé or wattle-and-daub walls. In the earliest levels of Ilıpınar (ca. 
6000 BC) the mud-slab building tradition was synchronous with mud-coated post-wall 
houses. The pottery of these settlements sharing common traits underwent gradual 
changes. Wares from the earliest levels of Menteşe, Barçın, and Aktopraklik comprise S- 
profile pots with mineral additives, S-profile oval bowls, restricted pots, vessels with 
black, brown, or cream-colored, dimly polished surfaces, and cult tables. Although forms 
only slightly change in the course of time, surfaces become more dull in brown and red 
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tones, fine incised decorations appear and vessels have tubular, crescent or large handles. 
This briefly summarizes development in Neolithic pottery of the region and corresponds 
to the pottery assemblage of Aktopraklık C outlined above, which reflects the 
characteristics of the second phase of Archaic Fikirtepe. 


Regardless of the common elements already mentioned, there are differences in 
architecture and dietary habits between the settlements in the Marmara region. 


Despite the common characteristics in pottery types, we do not find in coastal 
settlements the mud-slab architecture known from in the settlements of Mentese and 
Bargin, and Ilıpınar which share a similar environment. On the contrary, at Fikirtepe and 
Pendik, both coastal sites, round huts constitute the only excavated architectural form. 
The same is true for the earliest occupation at Aktopraklık. It is also noteworthy that the 
latter three are flat sites where occupation extended horizontally in time, whereas the 
former ones are traditional tell mounds that grew in height through accumulation of 
successive occupation stages (Karul, 2010b). Similarly, they show different dietary habits. 
Although the results of the archaeo-zoological and palaeo-botanical studies are not yet 
available, the relative scarcity of subsistence-related findings in the archaeological deposit 
of Aktoprakhk may be an indication that plant cultivation was a secondary activity 
compared to what we know from contemporary sites. The inhabitants of Ilıpınar, for 
instance, grew a whole range of food plants including barley, wheat, oats, bitter vetch, 
lentils, grass pea, peas, and also flax (van Zeist and Waterbolk-van Rooyen, 1995: Fig. 2; 
Cappers, 2008: 117-148). 


Finally, the chipped stone industry of some Marmara settlements, in particular the 
coastal sites, is said to reflect the continuation of Epi-paleolithic influences on tool 
fabrication. It is perhaps too early to draw conclusions on this subject. 


Through the preliminary study of its find assemblage and with help of 
Radiocarbon determinations Aktopraklık C can already be situated chronologically and 
culturally within the group of Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic communities in the 
Marmara region. To what extent this village incorporates influences from an Epi- 
paleolithic background or solely represents a newly settled community of farmers 
migrating to this region in the second half of the 7^ millennium BC is a question that 
must be investigated in detail during the coming years. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Neolithic sites around the Sea of Marmara. 


Fig. 2. Aktopraklık C Area. 
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Fig. 4. Upper period structure with stone row which was built along half of the structure. 
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Fig. 6. Upper period structure, created by cutting into the bedrock. 
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Fig. 8. Courtyards paved with small stones around the structures. 
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Fig. 10. Aktopraklik C pottery samples. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE BURIALS FROM LATE 
NEOLITHIC - EARLY CHALCOLITHIC AKTOPRAKLIK 


M. Songiil Alpaslan Rooodenberg 
Abstract 


Aktopraklık Höyük is one of the earliest farming sites in Northwest Anatolia. Since the 
investigations started in 2004 a large number of the burials was uncovered in and around the 
settlement reaching 60 individuals in the field season of 2010. Aktopraklik is unique with its separate 
cemetery of Early Chalcolithic age, because from this period no other examples are known of people 
burying their dead together in an specially chosen area outside their settlement. In this study the 
number of examined burials, which were excavated until 2009, is 42 including 37 adults and 7 infants 
and juveniles. Twelve burials unearthed in the settlement itself belong to the Early Chalcolithic period, 
and 32 individuals excavated in its cemetery belong to the Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic periods. 

The number of children found from both periods is surprisingly low. Life expectancy of the 
females and males was almost equal and most adults died at middle or slightly older age. A rather 
large number of the male population exhibited bone fractures. Another male, who had a flint arrow 
stuck in his third lumbar vertebra, was quite certainly shot dead. 

The majority of the population of Neolithic Aktopraklık had rather bad dental condition — males 
and females at equal rate, while in the following period it was the females who had the most affected 
teeth. Also related to the state of the teeth in females is the occurrence of grooves in the front teeth of 
some of them. These grooves probably resulted from the use of those teeth as a third hand — an activity 
that was probably related to weaving and basketry making. This feature was already observed in the 
female population of contemporary villages of Ihpınar and Menteşe, and is therefore indicative for 
labour division between sexes in early farming communities of Northwest Anatolia. 


THE SITE 


Aktopraklık (see map, p. 37) is one of several recently excavated settlements in the 
Eastern Marmara region that shed light on early farming communities in Northwest 
Anatolia (Karul, 2007; Karul and Avcı, 2010; Roodenberg, 2008). 


During archaeological excavations between 2004-2009 ca. 50 burials of human 
remains were discovered at Aktopraklik 42 of which are analyzed in this study. 


This collection primarily includes individuals who were interred in a cemetery 
area (Aktopraklik C) 100 m away from the settlement, as well as a dozen of inhumations 
that were unearthed in the settlement itself (Aktopraklık B). Archaeological evidence 
proves that the cemetery belonged to the settlement (Karul and Avcı, this volume). Given 
that excavations continue at both areas, this collection represents only a limited sample of 
the population of this Late Neolithic to the Early Chalcolithic community. In this 
preliminary study we will treat this sample as a unity regardless of possible age 
differences between individual inhumations. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


All but a few burials were single and regular pit graves which signifies that each 
of these simple earthen pits contained the remains of one individual. One multiple burial 
(89E-9) included three individuals and another burial two (89D AKT 17.1 and 14.1). All 
are primary burials, in contrast to the partly contemporary Catal Hüyük where secondary 
interment was customary (Andrews e.a., 2004: 263). The term primary burials here refers 
to articulated skeletons, complete or not, and the absence of cut marks on the bones 
created by defleshing operations. The breakage of bones — very frequent at Aktopraklik — 
and the absence of skeletal elements were not considered as indications for secondary 
burial, but taken as a result of later disturbance. The 42 investigated burials yielded 44 
individuals comprising 37 adults and 7 infants and juveniles. The description of each 
burial comprises context, presence of grave goods and an analysis of the human remains. 
The regular burial position was one where the deceased was deposited on his or her right or 
left side with flexed arms and legs. This flexed or contracted position could be in different 
degrees in which arms and legs were loosely flexed in front of the body or compressed to 
the body. The body’s orientation is defined by a straight line running from atlas to sacrum. 
Oral health of the individuals in this sample is presented in a separate paragraph. 


Other than the exception of a few male skeletons the state of preservation of the 
human remains was bad. The more robust and larger male bones possess a better chance 
to survive intact than the ones from females and non-adults. But in nearly all cases more 
delicate bones such as pelvis, vertebrae and costae were fragmented into small pieces. The 
same is true for skulls, only one of which only could be partially reconstructed (15G-82). 


The soil of Aktopraklik is stony and close to the surface of the cemetery there is 
limestone bedrock. As a consequence skeletal parts were often covered with a calcareous 
deposit consisting of a stone hard coating that could not easily be removed without risk of 
damage. This coating made observation of the bones quite difficult, sometimes even 
impossible. 

Analysis data were gathered following the methods given by Buikstra and 
Ubelaker (1994). Morphological traits of the cranium and the pelvis were considered to 
determine the sex of the adults (WEA, 1980; Acsadi and Nemeskeri, 1970; Krogman and 
İşcan, 1992). When pelvic bones were absent, which happened often, the estimate of sex 
was based on cranial features. In case both pelvic and cranial characteristics were not 
available, the degree of robustness was considered to determine the sex. Adults were 
classified in five categories: female, probable female, male, probable male and 
indeterminate. 


Due to poor preservation of most skeletons in this collection the age at death of 
adults had to be determined by observations of dental molar wear pattern (Brothwell, 
1981). The age at death is classified into three groups: young (17-25y); middle age (25- 
35y); old (35-45y and older). In a few cases, other features were available for age 
assessment such as changes on the symphyseal face of the pubic bone, the stage of cranial 
suture closure and the age-related loss of trabecular bone in the humeral and femoral 
epiphyses by sectioning the bones (the complex method of Acsadi and Nemeskeri, 1970; 
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Nemeskeri et al., 1960;). Age-related changes causing disorders such as osteoarthritis 
were also considered when present. 


Immature remains were categorized into three groups: infant, juvenile and 
adolescent. Age assessment of non-adults was mostly based on dental eruption (Ubelaker, 
1978), development and fusion of epiphyses (Krogman and Iscan, 1992) and on 
unification of primary ossification centres (Schaefer, Black and Scheuer, 2009). For both 
infants of Aktopraklik, the size and measurements of long bones were used (Fazekas and 
Kosa, 1978; Schaefer, Black and Scheuer, 2009). Skeletal and dental pathological 
conditions and non-metric variations were given for each individual when present. All but 
a few observations were made macroscopically; only in the case of particular features on 
dental remains use was made of a microscope. Examination of teeth included ante 
mortem and post mortem tooth loss, post mortem alveolar loss, supernumerary teeth, and 
congenitally absent teeth. Also examined and recorded for each individual was the rate of 
alveolar attrition, dental caries, dental calculus, periapical abscess and periodontal disease 
(Brothwell, 1981) as well as special features such as the occurrence of sulci and tooth 
erosion as an effect of using the teeth as a tool. 


Stature could be reconstructed by measuring the maximum length of long bones 
which appeared to be from males in most cases (regression formulas for whites of Trotter 
and Gleser, 1952, 1958). Only 14 long bones (2 humerus, 4 radius, 4 femur, 3 tibia, 1 
fibula) were good enough to allow measurements; this is merely 2.6 percent of the total 
number of long bones from adults and non-adults. 


From the skull of one individual (male 15G-82, 2008) the maximum length and 
breadth could be taken (it was measured by 100 times transverse breadth / anteroposterior 
length) and the cranial index calculated (Knussmann, 1988). 


THE BURIALS 
Adults 


Burial 16H (25.2) - AKT’04 


This burial was uncovered in the settlement (trench 16H). The state of the 
preservation of this individual was poor since the bones were found very close to the 
surface. The lower part of the skeleton was completely missing. The rather gracile bones 
suggest that the remains belonged to a female. According to the dental wear pattern she 
was between 25-35 years. 


The presence of porosity of the articular surfaces of the left and right radius 
indicated osteoarthritis. A septal aperture was present on the left distal humerus. 


Burial 16H (43.17) - AKT'05 


The dead was oriented to the WE lying on the right side, facing east. A row of 
middle-sized stones, obviously the remains of a wall from a later period had damaged the 
upper part of the skeleton. Sex definition was based on cranial characteristics which 
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suggested that this individual was a probable female. According to dental wear pattern 
utilized to provide her age at death, she was between 25 and 35 years. 


The superoanterior face of both patellas and Achilles tendon attachments of the 
calcaneus exhibited enthesophytes most possibly due to osteoarthritis. 


Burial 15G (82) — AKT'08 


This best preserved skeleton of the Aktopraklik collection excavated so far had 
male features. Most of the bones were present and in a good condition except the skull 
which was crushed. The skull could be partly completed, its maximum length and breadth 
measured, and its form recorded as dolichocranial. The man’s stature was estimated from 
his left femur at 167.6 cm. His vertebral column was complete except the first cervical 
vertebra (atlas). Taking account of his molar wear pattern he must have been between 25 
to 35 years old at the time of his death. According to the complex method of Acsadi en 
Nemeskeri (1970) his age at death must have been 33.7 (+ 3 years with a confidence of 
80-85%) which fits quite well with the dental estimation of his age. The well-developed 
musculature of his upper body shows that this middle-aged man was used to hard labour. 
A rhomboid fossa was observed in both of his clavicles (Fig. 1). This depressed crater-like 
fossa is more commonly found in males than in females (Flournoy, Rogers and McCornick, 
2000). It is caused by labor intensive activities that exert stress to the costoclavicular 
(rhomboid) ligament which connects the first rib to the clavicle and stabilizes the pectoral 
girdle. Therefore, the fossa may have been aggravated (Mann and Murphy, 1990). All of 
this evidence indicates that this man had a pronounced athletic build. Moreover, judging 
from his skeletal remains he was in good health when his life came to an untimely end by 
the shot of an arrow. The flint arrowhead (Fig. 2a) was found deeply burrowed in the 
anterior face of the third lumbar vertebra — a little to the left of the midline (Fig. 2b). When 
reconstructing the trajectory of the arrow (the angle of impact is ca. 60 degrees) and taking 
in account the 12 mm deep slit the projectile had carved in the bone, it was concluded that 
the victim could only have been targeted from an elevated position nearby. This means 
either that the shot was released from a roof or a tree towards the standing victim or that the 
victim lay on the ground when the arrow struck him from behind. Following the latter and 
most plausible interpretation, the victim was probably knocked down in a fight and then — 
purposely — shot from short distance. The second lumbar vertebra showed no traces of 
damage, which means that only the third vertebra was injured. The upper rim of this 
vertebra was nearly complete and no healing marks occurred on the injured vertebral body 
demonstrating that the victim would not have survived the incident more than several 
weeks. Presumably he died much quicker. From the arrow’s impact — to the left of the 
vertebra’s midline — it can almost certainly be concluded that his death occurred instantly. 
The abdominal aorta runs here, which when incised by the almost 2 cm wide sharp cutting 
edge of the arrowhead would have caused severe hemorrhage. It seems very likely that the 
man died immediately after he was shot down. 

He was buried SE-NW facing north lying on his right side (Fig. 3). The killing 
presumably had taken place not far from the village, because his contracted body suggests 
that he was buried within several hours after his death. This means that he still could be 
deposited in the customary position with flexed arms and legs before rigor mortis was 
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completed. However, somewhat unusual features such as the right arm bent to the head 
and the feet apparently bound together, however, may indicate that rigor mortis had set in 
before the corpse was buried. Whatever the community’s attitude was towards this 
individual, judging from the grave goods such as a bone spatula and other worked bone 
tools it is clear that he had received a regular funeral (Alpaslan Roodenberg, in press). 


Burial 18H (72) - AKT'05 


Cranial and mandibular characteristics indicated that this individual was possibly 
a female. Age estimation was based on the observation of the dental wear pattern which 
provided an age range between 35-45 years. 


A supraorbital notch was observed in the left frontal bone. Her stature calculated 
from her tibia was 156.6 cm. 


Burial 89D (7) - AKT'06 


This individual was found in a rather fragmented state. Long bones and skull were 
crushed post mortem. The skeleton was oriented to the EW on the right side. A big stone 
lay on the belly and small ones surrounded the skeleton. 


Although the supraorbital ridges pointed to a male, the rather slender bones of this 
individual matched quite well with the female category of this site. Age at death could be 
assessed between 35 and 45 years by observing her molar wear pattern. A septal aperture 
was present in her left distal humerus. Minor osteophytic changes were found along the 
margins of her hand phalanges. 


Burial 90D (4.4) — AKT'06 


Fragmented bones of a female were uncovered in a disturbed burial. Apparently a 
refuse pit filled with animal bones dug from above this grave had disrupted the original 
position of the dead. As a result the skeleton's lower part was shoved to the upper part 
while the south and west edges of the burial were scattered with cattle and sheep or goat 
bones. Fragments of a pot were found near the head of the deceased who was lying on her 
right side and oriented to the EW. 


Cranial and mandibular morphology displayed female characteristics. All 
mandibular molars were missing ante mortem indicating old age (Fig. 4). 


Burial 18G (21.1) - AKT'07 


Due to the skeleton's very poor condition no reliable indicators of sex and age 
were available. However, gracile bones showed that it probably belonged to a female. 
Since the other age indicators were missing, dental wear pattern was utilized to provide 
age at death of this individual who was estimated between 35-45. 

The female was oriented to the NE-SW, lying on her left side; her head facing east 
rested on a stone. On her head and around her neck 976 limestone beads were collected 
indicating that she wore a necklace. 
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Burial 88E (8.4) — AKT'07 


The very fragmentary nature of the skeleton and the calcareous crust on the bones 
made age and sex assessment difficult. However, cranial features and the gracility of the 
bones recall similar female characteristics in this population. Wear pattern of the left M1 
and M2 indicated a young age. 


Although the burial was heavily disturbed, the position of the individual could be 
determined: oriented to the EW on the left side. Around the body stones were dispersed 
and a big pot stood at the feet. 


Burial 88E (12.1) - AKT'07 


This relatively well preserved skeleton of a woman was found in a rather rich 
grave: pots of different sizes accompanied her, three in front of the head and one at the 
feet (Fig. 5). A dozen of limestone beads were also collected. She was oriented to the EW, 
on her left side facing south. 


Bones and dental remains were covered with a calcareous deposit which was 
difficult to remove without damage. Therefore the limited observations of dental wear 
permitted no more than a rough estimation of her age at death: mid-old age. Pelvic and 
cranial features showed that the skeleton belonged to a woman. Incisal edges of right 
upper central and lateral incisors were mesiodistally worn. Wear on the lateral incisors 
compared to the central incisors was deeper and sharper. This pattern perfectly matched 
with the mandibular incisors suggesting that she was continuously using her teeth as a 
tool or a third hand. The left distal humerus exhibited a septal aperture. 


Burial 89D (15.1) - AKT'07 


This unearthed burial was in very poor condition and highly fragmented. Only a 
few cranial elements were available for sex determination. The slender nature of the 
bones was an indication that this skeleton belonged to a female. Age estimation could be 
provided with help of the degree of molar wear pointing to an age between 25 and 35 
years. 


The deceased was oriented to the EW and lying probably on her right side. A 
piece of clavicular bone exhibited a healed fracture. 


Burial 89E (9.1-9.2) - AKT'07 


Three individuals including two adults and a child were discovered in this 
disturbed grave (Fig. 6). As the child skeleton was deposited between the male and 
female with all three of the heads lying together, it seemed they were interred 
simultaneously. The overall orientation of the burial was S-N. The female's upper part 
was the best preserved of these skeletons. The female lay on her left side facing NW. 
Judging from a few dental remains the child was between 2 and 4 years old (see juvenile 
section). The skeleton to the right side was represented by cranial fragments and a few 
broken long bones. Based on the robustness of the long bones this individual can be 
classified as a probable male. There were no indicators to determine the age at death of 
the male. Sex determination of the female was based on cranial features and the degree of 
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gracility of the bones. Estimation of her age was based on the degree of dental wear 
suggesting that she was between 25-35 years old. The bovine mandible between the 
adults could be deposited as a grave good or related to the pit that badly disturbed the 
burial. 


Burial 89D (16.1) - AKT’07 


Oriented EW facing south this individual lay on the left side. A big stone pressed 
on the legs, other stones surrounded the dead at the knees, feet and head, while smaller 
ones were dispersed on the head, belly, chest and feet. Near the face of the individual the 
bottom of the grave pit was covered with a pavement of gravel. The skeleton was in poor 
condition and the bones covered with a dense calcareous deposit. 26 small and one bigger 
sized stone beads were collected from the grave. According to the molar wear pattern the 
age of death was between 25 and 35 years. The degree of sexualization of some cranial 
characters (glabella, nuchal plane, external occipital protuberance) indicate that this was a 
female, although other sex characteristics (mastoid process, supramastoid crest) were less 
marked. Statural estimation, however, showed, that this individual was closer to the 
females than to males of this population: calculated from the right femur her stature 
would be 157.8 cm. Therefore, the above features argue in favour of a female rather than 
a male. Furthermore, this individual’s front teeth displayed a special kind of wear 
(grooves or sulci) which occurred in contemporary female populations and is associated 
with weaving and basketwork. These sulci were present labio-lingually in both upper left 
and right lateral incisors (Fig. 7a, b). They were measured: mesiodistal width of the sulcus 
in the left incisor was 2.76 mm and in the right incisor 3.35 mm; the labio-lingual length 
of the sulcus in the left incisor was 6.24, in the right incisor 5.27 mm. The right 
mandibular incisor was also labio-lingually worn and fitted perfectly with the upper right 
one. The left distal humerus had a septal aperture. 


Burial 89D (13.1) - AKT’07 


This female was buried on bedrock in an SE-NW orientation facing south. Lying 
on her back she had her head and legs turned to the left. A mandibular fragment from 
sheep/goat was placed on her right lower arm. 


Sex determination was based on both pelvic and cranial characteristics. According 
to her dental wear she died between 35 and 45 years. A few fragmentary vertebrae 
presented new bone formation (osteophytes) which was probably due to ageing. 


Burial 89F (5) - AKT'08 


The remains of this individual were poorly preserved. Except for a piece of femur 
the lower part of the skeleton was missing. This damage was probably caused by roots of 
olive trees that grew through the grave. The surviving bones were broken in small 
fragments. The dead was deposited on the left side in an EW orientation facing south. The 
degree of molar wear suggested that this individual was a middle-aged adult. Sex 
determination was based on the small size of the zygomatic bones which together with the 
orbital margins displayed a female character. 
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The grave yielded a few colored stone beads and a small pot standing in front of 
the head. Other pots standing nearby seem to belong to an adjacent burial. 


Burial 90D (14) — AKT’08 


This very fragmentary skeleton belonged to a female who lay on her left side and 
was oriented to the EW facing west. Middle-sized stones were deposited near the head 
and on the knees. 


The mastoid bones and supramastoid crests presented female characteristics. 
Molar wear pattern pointed to a middle age. Her hand phalanges exhibited new bone 
formation (osteophytes). 


Burial 90C (11) - AKT’08 


Oriented to the EW facing south this highly fragmented skeleton was female. She 
was buried in a tightly contracted position on her left side. All her bones were broken in 
pieces post mortem. Although there were no reliable age indicators, heavy dental wear 
suggest that she was a middle-aged or older adult. The zygomatic bones and temporal 
zygomatic processes displayed a feminine character. The grave yielded a worked bone 
tool. 


Burial 17H (50) - AKT'05 


This burial was in a relatively good condition. The deceased was oriented to the 
N-S facing west on the right side. A stone wall ran parallel to the grave from where a few 
seashells were found. 


From the cranial morphology it was concluded that the deceased was a male. This 
was supported by the overall robustness of the skeleton. Age at death could be assessed 
between 35 and 45 years by observing the degree of molar wear. The right patella and 
both calcaneus exhibited osteophytic formation. A septal aperture was present in the left 
distal humerus. The right radius could be reconstructed for determination of the stature: 
166.5 cm. 


Burial 89D (8.1) — AKT'06 


This skeleton was in a tightly contracted position oriented to the SN facing west 
on his left side (Fig. 8). All the bones were broken post mortem. Morphology of the 
cranium indicated a male, while the degree of molar wear pointed to a middle aged adult 
between 25 and 35. 


The left distal humerus was broken ante mortem and subsequently healed. 
Although the form of the elbow was twisted by this injury, the use of his arm in non- 
strenuous labour would have been possible. Another injury was observed on the left 
parietal bone: there was an almost vertical cut mark of 2 cm long and 3 mm wide that was 
caused by a sharp object. A septal aperture was observed in his right distal humerus. 
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Burial 89D (4.4) — AKT 06 


The rather fragmentary nature of the bones made observations difficult: all were 
crushed post mortem. The burial’s orientation was NE-SW and the dead was laid on his 
left side facing SW with several small stones deposited on and around his body. Cranial 
morphology and overall robustness of the skeleton indicated that this was a probable male. 
Reliable age indicators were absent. 


Burial 90C (5.10) — AKT’06 


Deposited on his left side this deceased had a SE-NW orientation facing SW. 
Most bones were broken; stones were dispersed near the head and on the body. The 
individual was a male which is evidenced not only by the cranial morphology but also by 
the well-developed musculature and the degree of overall robustness of the skeleton. His 
age was estimated by observing suture closure patterns: between 40 and 60 years, while 
molar wear provided a more restricted age range between 35 and 45 years. The handle of 
a bone spoon was collected from this grave. 


Burial 89D (17.1 and 14.1) - AKT'07 


This burial contained two male skeletons. This was concluded from their 
robustness and from the masculine cranial characteristics. The head of skeleton 14.1 (to 
the right) was placed on the feet of 17.1 (to the left) (Fig. 9). Both individuals were 
oriented to the EW facing south and on their left sides in the customary contracted 
position. Archaeological evidence suggests that they were buried simultaneously. 
Fragmented jaws of sheep/goat were found on the leg bones of both males. Heavily worn 
molars show that individual 17.1 was likely a middle-aged to old adult. No reliable age 
determination was possible for 14.1, but his patellas presented osteophytes probably due 
to ageing. This means that he probably fell in the same age range. Most bones were 
fragmented and the only complete long bone was the left radius of 14.1 which permitted 
his stature to be calculated at 170.7 cm. 


Burial 89E (12.1) - AKT'07 


The deceased from this very disturbed burial lay straight on the bedrock. The 
robust and large bones none of which were complete hint at a male, while the dental wear 
pattern suggests that he was middle-aged. Post mortem rodent tooth marks were noticed 
on some bones. 


Burial 16H (136.1) - AKT'07 


The few remaining bones from this badly damaged adult burial were in poor 
condition: fragmented and calcified. The tightly contracted body was oriented to the EW 
facing south on his left side. The arc compose on a pelvic fragment, which exhibited a 
masculine character as well as the robust nature of the other bones, show that this 
individual could be a male. 
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Burial 89E (10.1) - AKT'07 


This skeleton was in a relatively good state. It was oriented to the SE-NW facing 
west and lying on the left side with the head resting on bedrock. Pelvic and mandibular 
characteristics imply that this individual was a male. Dental wear points to a middle-aged 
adult between 25 and 35 years old. Three of his long bones could be reconstructed. On the 
basis of his right humerus his stature is estimated at 167.6 cm. 


Burial 90D (11.1) - AKT'07 


This skeleton was very poorly preserved. All bones were fragmented and most of 
them covered with a calcareous deposit. Animal bone fragments were dispersed at the 
back side of the skeleton. Very robust and large bones evoke a male who was buried on 
his left side and oriented to the EW facing SW. There was evidence of well-developed 
body musculature: the linea aspera (ridge on the posterior aspect of the femur for muscle 
attachment) was strongly developed. He lost all his mandibular molars ante mortem 
suggesting that he was probably an old adult. Changes in bony contour and marginal 
osteophytes were noticed on the joint surfaces of the distal fibula, ulna and proximal 
femur. The patellas from both sides presented also new bone formation. This pattern of 
arthritic changes matches most closely with a diagnosis of osteoarthritis which is a 
common disorder of the elderly. 


Burial 89E (17) — AKT'08 


This burial included some interesting finds. The skeleton was in a relatively good 
condition oriented EW facing south and buried on the left side (Fig. 10). On most bones a 
calcareous crust was deposited. A large pot was standing in front of his face, while a 
stone axe stuck in the interior of the skull which was crushed laterally by the weight of 
the earth. This axe together with the earth had apparently slipped through the aperture of 
broken skull. As was demonstrated by another case (burial 89F-6) an axe was sometimes 
deposited close to the head of a buried male individual. This implies that the axe extracted 
from the skull quite certainly belonged to the inventory of grave goods. Another piece of 
inventory was a bone tool with a pierced handle. Furthermore, 93 stone beads were 
collected. Two of them cemented on his right wrist (on the distal ulna) were probably left 
over from a bracelet. 


The shaft of the right tibia presented a healed fracture while the left distal humerus 
epiphysis exhibited a septal aperture. The age could be roughly determined by observing 
the symphysial face of the pubic bone: between 50 and 70 years. Molar wear pattern 
confirmed that this individual was probably an old adult. Both pelvic and cranial 
characteristics as well as the overall robustness of the skeleton pointed to a male. His 
stature was estimated from the left radius at 170 cm. Heavily worn mandibular incisors 
(the upper ones were broken post mortem), which were flattened until the neck, suggested 
that this individual was probably accustomed to use his front teeth as a tool in some sort 
of activity. 
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Burial 89E (21) — AKT'08 


An adult oriented to the EW facing north was lying on the right side on the 
bedrock. Seashells and pottery sherds were collected from the grave where small stones 
surrounded the skull and other skeletal parts. 


Although most of the bones were fragmented, the right radius could be completed 
and measured resulting in an estimated stature of 170 cm. 


The obvious U form of the greater sciatic notch on the pelvis established that this 
was a probable male individual, which was supported by the robust nature of the bones. 
Unfortunately there was no reliable age indicator. Enthesophytes on the Achilles tendon 
attachment was noticed. 


Burial 16H (146.1) - AKT'07 
A few cranial fragments of a young adult were found close to a big stone. 


Burial 88E (14.1) - AKT'07 


Rather disturbed remains of an adult were unearthed. The skeleton was oriented 
SW-NE and lying on its left side. Near the head, and around and on top of the body there 
were stones which could be connected to the grave. Due to bad preservation age and sex 
could not be established. 


Burial 89E (11.1) - AKT'07 


This poorly preserved skeleton was oriented EW facing south and lying on its left 
side. Fragments of a pot were found near the face. Sex determination appeared to be 
impossible. According to molar wear pattern the individual was a middle-aged adult. The 
right distal humerus exhibited a septal aperture. 


Burial 16G (12.1) - AKT'08 


A highly fragmented skeleton of an adult oriented SN facing west on its left side. 
At the back side of this burial there was a small pot, pottery sherds and two worked bone 
tools. Wear pattern of one isolated molar suggested that this could be the remains of a 
middle-aged adult. No sex indicators were preserved on the bones. 


Burial 89F (6) — AKT'08 


This burial was rich with grave goods but the state of preservation of the bones 
made most skeletal observations difficult. The dead was oriented EW facing south lying 
on its left side. Dental wear pattern suggested that this was a middle-aged adult. Sex 
determination was not possible. 96 limestone beads were collected from this grave. At the 
feet stood at least four broken pots including one small and three middle sized, while 
above the head lay a stone axe. 


Burial 92B (4.1) - AKT’ 09 


A severely disturbed burial of which the few surviving bones were very 
fragmented. The skeleton's original position was NE-SW lying probably on its left side. 
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The grave contained a rich inventory of objects. east of the skeleton there were four 
complete pots and the bottom parts of a fifth. Another pot was placed at the upper side of 
the head. Around and on top of the skull 929 limestone beads were collected. 
Determination of sex and age appeared to be impossible. In spite of the bad disturbance of 
the skeleton the grave goods were well preserved and the rather diffuse spread of the 
inventory hints at a large burial pit. 


Burial 91D (4.1) - AKT’09 


A disturbed burial with fragmented bones of an adult. Dispersed in the grave there 
were a few animal bones and limestone beads. The adult was oriented EW and lay on the 
left side. Age and sex could not be determined. The right distal humerus exhibited a septal 
aperture. Half meter away from the adult’s head lay the remains of a baby skeleton (91D- 
6.1). Given the distance between the burials it is possible that the bodies had been 
deposited separately. 


Burial 15G (58.1) - AKT’07 


Fragmentary bones in poor condition. Although most sex markers on the cranium 
and mandibula showed female characteristics, the overall robustness of the skeleton 
indicate that this individual was a probable male. Dental molar wear was utilized to 
provide a general age range: between 35 and 45 years. His stature was estimated from the 
right radius at 166.5 cm. Large osteophytes and enlargement along the articular margin of 
the distal ulna and radius occurred due to severe osteoarthritis. 


The first mandibular left premolar presented a sulcus-like feature on the buccal 
side of the crown (Fig. 11). The right lower premolar was lost post mortem. 


Infants 


‘Burial’ 91D (6.1) - AKT'09 

Long bones of a baby were found about half meter distant from the adult burial 
91D-4.1. There was presumably no connection between the burials. Measurements of 
femur and humerus allowed to assess the baby's age between 6 and 12 months. 


‘Burial’ 14F (6) - AKT'09 

Bones from a disturbed burial were collected from square 14F in the settlement. 
They were fragmented and dental remains were absent. Comparing with the long bones 
from baby 91D-6.1 it is assumed that this baby was of the same age: between 6 and 12 
months. 


Juveniles 


Burial 89E (9.3) — AKT'07 


Fragmented cranial pieces, broken mandibular pieces and a few vertebral 
fragments of a young child were found between a male and female adult (see adult section 
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burial). The head of the child was laid next to the head of the woman. By observing dental 
development the age could be assessed at 3 years (+ 12 months). 


Burial 89E (14.1) - AKT'07 


Skeletal remains of a child aged 4 years (+ 12 months) which was oriented EW 
facing north on its left side. Dental development was observed to assess the age at death. 
Two complete pots were standing next to the legs. In total 49 limestone beads and a 
pierced seashell were found. Evidently the child wore a necklace when it was buried since 
a few beads stuck to its clavicle. 


Adolescents 


Burial 87D (13.1) - AKT'09 


Very fragmented bones of a child whose age determination was made from its 
dental development providing an age range of 9 to 12 years. Some limestone beads, a 
pierced seashell and pottery fragments were collected from the grave. 


Burial 13F (7.1) - AKT'09 


A child skeleton was lying on its right side oriented WE facing south. A pot stood 
behind the head. The bones were fragmentary. The age of this adolescent could be 
determined from dental development: age range from 11 to 14 years. 


Burial 87E (6) - AKT'08 


This rather complete skeleton belonged to a child aged between 12 to 14 years old 
as could be concluded from its dental development (Fig. 12). It was oriented EW and 
lying on its left side. A small and a larger pot one on top of the other were deposited close 
to the face and hands. A third pot stood behind the pelvis. The child wore a marble 
bracelet around the right upper arm. 


Oral Health 


In order to establish the oral health of this population sample 38 individuals 
including 33 adults (Table 1) and 5 children were studied. From 6 individuals no dental 
remains survived and no pathological conditions were recorded from non-adults, except 
from one adolescent (13F-7.1) who had severe alveolar atrophy and tartar formation. 
Nearly half of the adults had carious teeth, often with periapical abscesses (Fig. 13a, b; 
Table 1), whereas others had periodontal diseases (Fig. 14; Table 2). Ante mortem tooth 
loss was frequent. Heavily worn teeth were recorded not only in adults but also in children 
indicating that the food they consumed from early age onwards already contained coarse 
elements. Two children between 9 and 14 years old presented worn molars. 


When individuals are examined per period, it is striking that Aktopraklik's 
Neolithic population had the worst dental health affecting three-fourth of the sample with 
9 of 15 individuals (5 females and 4 males) having carious teeth. In the Early Chalcolithic 
population there was a positive change for males, whose oral health was generally much 
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better than in the previous period, while the situation for females remained unaltered: 5 
females against only one male had carious teeth and other pathological conditions. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The collection of human remains excavated between 2004 and 2009 from the 
settlement and the nearby cemetery constitutes a mere sample of Aktopraklık’s population. 
Nevertheless, the results of this analysis allow for some preliminary conclusions. Since 
bone preservation was rather bad and most of the bones were broken, the most important 
age and sex markers were missing. Therefore age and sex determination of most adults 
could be assessed roughly and age at death grouped into three categories: 17-25 (young), 
25-35 (middle), 35-45 and older (old) (Table 3). Life expectancy of adults for both sexes 
was almost equal: the majority died at middle or older age (25-45). 


12 individuals unearthed in the settlement (area B) belonged to the Early Chalcolithic 
period; 32 individuals excavated in area C (cemetery) belonged to the Late Neolithic (14 
individuals) and Early Chalcolithic (12 individuals) and the period of 6 burials were unknown. 


Out of a total number of 44 inspected individuals we counted 37 adults (15 female, 
15 male, 7 indeterminate) and 7 children (2 infants, 2 juveniles, 3 adolescents) (see Table 
3). Twelve of them were buried in the settlement including 4 males, 4 females and 2 
indeterminate, 1 infant and 1 adolescent, whereas the majority of the dead populated the 
cemetery (11 females, 11 males, 5 indeterminate, | infant, 2 juveniles, 2 adolescents). 


This evidence currently indicates that there was a small number of children buried 
at the site. When compared to the Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic levels at Ilıpınar where the 
number of infants and juveniles was four times higher than at Aktopraklik, this age 
category is astonishingly low. In such a community, we would expect very high infant 
mortality rates and therefore the lack of children must be explained. Whether non-adults 
were buried in courtyards of the settlement as was the case at Ilıpınar and Mentese is a 
question that may be answered in the coming years. As far as infants are concerned in 
particular, the fact that these constituted the biggest age at death category of Ilıpınar was 
explained by the prevalence of anemia as a cause of death as a consequence of malaria 
(Alpaslan Roodenberg, 2008: 47). While the occurrence of malaria at Ilıpınar is highly 
plausible because of its swampy surroundings, the lack of stagnant water near 
Aktopraklik — hence the absence of malaria — may at least partially explain the much 
lower death rate of young children here. The absence of lesions on the bones caused by 
anemia supports this explanation. The relatively low number of females at Aktopraklik 
(male-female rate 1 : 1, against Ilıpınar’s (1 : 2.4) may be related to malaria as a cause of 
death — especially for young women — as well. 


It was customary to bring the deceased into a flexed position before rigor mortis 
had set in. Whether this was executed during the body's deposition in the grave or before 
cannot be answered. The deceased was interred in a more or less oval earthen pit and was 
often accompanied with grave goods. One of the graves (89E-9.1.2.3 — AKT’07) included 
three individuals: a male, female and a young child aged 2-4 years. In what was possibly 
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a double burial (89D-17.1 and 14.1) two males were found, one with his head on the feet 
of the other. 


There was not much variation in the degree of contraction of the skeletons — in 
majority these were interred with loosely bent arms and legs in front of the body. Only 
very few had limbs compressed to the body, which was most likely the result of wrapping 
the corpse. Judging from the better preserved graves where the skeletal remains were in 
an articulated position, we assume that primary burial was the rule. While grave goods such 
as pottery and axes were mostly deposited near the head and feet, necklaces and bracelets 
were usually found on the spot where they were attached to the deceased (Fig. 15). 


Although stones of all sizes occurred naturally in the soil of the cemetery, it was 
noticed that these had often been dispersed intentionally throughout the grave. As part of 
the funeral ceremony stones were deposited on and around the body. 


A standard body orientation seems not to have played a dominant role at 
Aktopraklik. Half of the adults (N — 18) and two non-adults were deposited east-west, 
whereas the rest of the burials displayed all possible orientations (WE, NS, SN) (see 
Table 3). The majority of the deceased rested on the left side: two-third of the males and 
females and 2 children. 14 adults and one child were facing south/SW/SE. Comparison of 
body orientation and position recorded in contemporary sites in the eastern Marmara 
region suggests that each community acted according to its own views. 


Examination of skeletal material made it obvious that some individuals especially 
older than 35 years presented arthritic changes. In these cases the pattern of arthritic 
changes such as osteophytic development and porosity matches most closely with a 
diagnosis of OA (osteoarthritis) (Fig. 16). 27 percent of the adults from Aktopraklik 
suffered from OA which tends to be found more in females than males in modern 
populations (Rogers and Waldron, 1994). In Aktopraklik, however, this non-erosive form 
of arthritis was observed in both sexes equally. 


24 percent of the adults exhibited a septal aperture on the left or right humerus. 
The septal aperture of humerus is more commonly found in females and in left bones 
(Hrdlicka, 1932). In Aktopraklik this trait was recorded 5 times on the left side and 4 on 
the right, and the frequency was equal for both sexes. This feature was observed almost 
equally in both periods (4 x Neolithic, 5 x Chalcolithic). 


Healed fractured bones occurred on 11 percent of the adults who were in majority 
males with broken long bones, as could be expected. Only a single female had received a 
blow on her shoulder causing a broken collarbone. One male presented cut mark on the 
left side of his head which were made by a sharp instrument. 


In the summer of 2009 a rather unique discovery was made. A male who was 
buried in a Chalcolithic grave in the settlement had the flinthead of an arrow stuck in his 
third lumbar vertebrae. Considering the location of the arrowhead and the trajectory of the 
arrow it was likely that this man had been lethally wounded by a shot fired from nearby 
after he was knocked down. In spite of his violent death the man had received a regular 
funeral. From the prehistory very few cases of substantiated murder have been recorded. 
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Observations on dental remains from 38 adults and children were made and the 
preliminary results given in Table 1 and 2. From the remaining individuals no dental 
remains survived. When comparing the oral health of the Late Neolithic and Early 
Chalcolithic inhabitants of Aktopraklık, we can distinguish a difference. The majority of 
the Neolithic population, comprising males and females equally, had rather bad dental 
health showing carious teeth with periapical abscesses, ante mortem teeth loss and 
periodontal disease. In contrast, in the subsequent period the general dental condition was 
much better with males having the least affected teeth. Contemporary Ilipinar shows a 
similar picture since the women clearly display worse oral health than men. (Alpaslan 
Roodenberg, 2008:47). The teeth of children of both periods were heavily worn. One 
child had calculus and alveolar atrophy, and two adolescents between 9 and 14 years old 
presented worn molars. Obviously, the diet for children and adults contained abrasive 
elements. Dust from grinding stones in the meals as a result of food preparation is a well- 
known factor from the Neolithic period onwards. 


Sulci (grooves) in the front teeth most likely developed as a consequence of using 
the incisors as a third hand for making baskets and weaving threads. This feature was 
already noticed on female teeth at Neolithic Ilıpınar and Mentese (Alpaslan Roodenberg, 
2001, 2008) (Table 4). From the case of a middle-aged woman (89D-16.1-’07) we are 
aware that this practice also belonged to the activities of Neolithic Aktopraklık. An Early 
Chalcolithic male also had a sulcus-like feature. Unlike the woman this groove occurred 
in his left first premolar (15G-58.1; Table 4). Since his right first premolar tooth was lost 
ante mortem, we do not know if that one was also grooved. 


It was further observed that an old man and woman from Chalcolithic layers had 
their anterior teeth heavily worn (see Table 4). Such heavy wear is probably the effect of 
using the teeth as a tool. In what context this had happened is difficult to say. Such a wear 
pattern was also noticed on the anterior teeth of both females, males and sub-adults at 
Hakemi Use, a Late Neolithic site in SE Anatolia (Erdal, in press). 


Data allowing tentative conclusions about the physical type of Aktopraklik’s 
inhabitants are scarce. A partially reconstructed skull showed that a male (15G-82-’08) of 
Early Chalcolithic Aktopraklık was dolichocephalic, this in contrast with evidence from 
Ilıpınar and Menteşe where a more mesocranic to brachycranic tendency was noticed. 
Additionally, although the height of the males from the four Eastern Marmara sites 
(Barcın, Mentese, Ilıpınar and Aktopraklık) was approximately the same, stature 
reconstruction proves that the females of Aktopraklık were a few centimeters taller than 
those of the same sex from the other sites (Table 5 and 6). 


The oldest burials which were found in area C are of the Neolithic, and occurred 
simultaneously with the hut-like structures indicating that the burials were an intramural 
settlement component (Karul and Avcı, in press). During the Early Chalcolithic period 
inhumations took place in the new settlement area, area B, as well as in area C, which had 
become a section used as a cemetery. This cemetery is one of Aktopraklik’s most 
remarkable features, because investigations at contemporary sites in this region and 
beyond have shown no evidence for extramural burial in that period. No less remarkable 
is the fact that the deceased of the Late Chalcolithic community were buried in equal 
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numbers in either the cemetery or the settlement. Future demographic research will be 
focused on this circumstance. 
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Total N “o of totalN % of Insp. T. 


Erupted T. 1051 

Supernumerary 0 

AM loss 29 2,75% 6,33% 
PM loss 520 49,47% 

PM alv. loss 555 52,81% 

Dental caries 56 12,23% 
Abscess/fistula 18 3,93% 
Cong. absent 5 1,09% 
Inspected T. 458 


AM = ante mortem; PM = post mortem; Cong. = congenitally; 
Alv. = alveolar, N = number, Insp. T = inspected teeth. 
Total number of individuals is 33. 


Table 1. Dental status of adults. 


slight moderate severe 
Periodontal disease 2 4 2 8 
Calculus it) 5 4 16 
Alveolar atrophy 2 9 9* 20 


N = number of individuals. 
* One adolescent (13.F-7.1- 09) is included. 


Table 2. Dental changes. 
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Burial Code Sex Age Orientation — Facing/Side Period 
Adults 
16H-25.2.04 F 25-35y. - - - E. Chalcolithic 
16H-43.17-05 F* 25-35y. WE E R E. Chalcolithic 
17H-50-05 M 35-45y. NS W R E. Chalcolithic 
18H-72-05 F* 35-45y. - - - E. Chalcolithic 
89D-7.1-06 F* 35-45y. EW - R L. Neolithic 
89D-8.1-06 M 25-35y. SN W L L. Neolithic 
89D-4.4-06 M* - NE-SW SW L L. Neolithic 
90D-4.4-06 F 35-45y. EW - R L. Neolithic 
90C-5.10-06 M 40-60y. SE-NW SW L L. Neolithic? 
18G-21.1-07 pt 35-45y. NE-SW E L E. Chalcolithic 
89D-17.1-07 M* mid-old age EW S L L. Neolithic 
89E-12.1-07 M* 25-35y. - - - ? 
88E-8.4-07 F* young EW - - E. Chalcolithic 
89E-11.1-07 - - EW S L L. Neolithic 
88E-12.1-07 mid-old age EW S L E. Chalcolithic 
89D-15.1-07 F* 25-35y. EW - R* ? 
89E-10.1-07 M 25-35y. SE-NW W L ? 
89E-9.1-07 F 25-35y. SW-NE NW L L. Neolithic? 
15G-58.1-07 M* 35-45y. - - - E. Chal/later 
90D-11.1-07 M 35-45y. EW SW L L. Neolithic 
89D-13.1-07 F 35-45y. SE-NW S L L. Neolithic? 
89E-17-08 M 50-70y. EW S L E. Chalcolithic 
89F-5-08 F* | mid-old age EW S L E. Chalcolithic 
90D-14-08 F* | mid-old age EW W L ? 
90C-11-08 F* | mid-old age EW S L L. Neolithic 
15G-82-08 M 30-36 y. SE-NW N R E. Chalcolithic 
91D-4.1-09 - - EW - L E. Chalcolithic 
89D-14.1-07 M - EW S L L. Neolithic 
92B-4.1-09 - - NE-SW - L E. Chalcolithic 
89F-6-08 - 25-35y EW S L E. Chalcolithic 
16G-12.1-08 - 25-35y SN W L E. Chalcolithic 
89E-21-08 M - EW N R E. Chal.? 
89E-9.2-07 M* - SN - - L. Neolithic? 
16H-136.1-07  M* - EW S L E. Chalcolithic 
88E-14.1-07 - - SW-NE - L ? 
16H-146.1-07 - young - - - E. Chalcolithic 
89D-16.1-07 F* 25-35y. EW S LE L. Neolithic? 
Non-adults 
91D-6.1-09 - 6 to 12m. - - - E. Chalcolithic 
14F-6-09 - 6 to 12m. - - - E. Chalcolithic 
89E-14.1-07 - 4y. (+12m.) EW N L E. Chalcolithic 
89E-9.3-07 - 3y. (+12m.) SN - - L. Neolithic? 
87D-13.1-09 - 9-12y. - - - E. Chalcolithic 
13F-7.1-09 - 11-14y. WE S R E. Chalcolithic 
87E-6-08 - 12-14y. EW - L E. Chalcolithic 


F-female, M=male, *=probable, y=years, m=months, L=left, R=right, E=early, L=late. 


** This female was buried on her back with her legs on the left side. 


Table 3. Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic individuals from Aktopraklık (2004-2009). 
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Burial Code Type of M Teeth Orientation 
89D-16.1-07 sulcus URI2, ULI2, LRI2 labio-lingual 
15G-58.1-07 sulcus LLPM1 buccal side 

88E-12.1-07 wear URI — UR2 mesio-distal 
89E-17-08 wear mandibular incisors mesio-distal 


M=modification, U=upper, L=left, R=right, I= incisor, LL= lower left. 


Table 4. Task related dental modifications. 


Burial Code Sex Trotter & Gleser (58) standard errors 
17H-50-05 M 166.5 cm + 4.66 
89D-14.1-07 M 170.7 cm + 4.66 
89E-10.1-07 M 167.6 cm + 4,57 
15G-58.1-07 M 166.5 cm + 4.66 
89E-17-08 M 170 cm + 4.66 
89E-21-08 M 170.3 cm + 4.66 
15G-82-08 M 167.6 cm + 3.94 
18H-72-05 F 156.6 cm + 3.66 
89D-16.1-07 F 157.8 cm + 3.72 


The bones which gave the smallest standard errors were chosen for this table. 
Age shrinkage was not calculated because of large age gap. 


Table 5. Calculated stature of adults. 


Female Male 
Site 
N S N S 
Ilıpınar 8 154.3 cm 5 168.9 cm 
Mentese 6 154 cm 5 168 cm 
Barcın* - 1 167.1 cm 
Aktopraklik 2 157.2 cm 7 168.4 cm 


N = total number of individuals, S = stature. 


* From Barcin only one individual was available (see Roodenberg, van As, 
Alpaslan Roodenberg, 2008). 


Table 6. Mean values of calculated stature from contemporary sites in NW Anatolia. 
All estimations were made according to the regression formulas of Trotter and Gleser, 1952, 1958 for 
whites. For Ilipinar estimations are given for whites and blacks. Most suitable estimation for Ilıpınar adults 
appeared to be for blacks: 151.8 cm for females, 164.4 cm for males (see Alpaslan Roodenberg, 2008). 
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Fig. 1. Rhomboid fossa in both clavicles from burial 15G-82-’08. 
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Fig. 2a. The flint arrowhead (drawing by Petranka Nedelcheva); 
b. the third lumbar vertebra hit by the arrowhead from burial 15G-82-’08. 


Fig. 3. Burial of the man hit by the arrowhead (15G-82-’08). 
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Fig. 5. Burial of a woman with grave goods Fig. 6. Triple burial: a male, female and child 
(88E-12.1-'07). (89E-9.1.2.3-'07). 
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Fig. 7a. Sulcus in the anterior teeth of a female (89D-16.1.'07). Notice 
the matching grooves in both upper and lower lateral incisors; 
b. front view of the sulci in the upper lateral incisors. 


Fig. 8. Middle-aged man buried in a tightly contracted position (89D-8.1.’06). 
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Fig. 9. Two middle-aged men buried simultaneously (89D-17.1 and 14.1-’07). 


Fig. 10. Burial of an old man with a stone Fig. 11. A sulcus-like feature on the buccal side of the 
axe found in his skull (89E-17-'08). first mandibular left premolar (Burial 15G-58.1-’07). 
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Fig. 13. Periapical abscesses in the upper and lower jaws oftwo old males 
(a. Burial 89D-7.1; b. Burial 90C-5.10-2006). 
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Fig. 14. Periodontitis and calculus formation on the mandibular front teeth of a middle-aged woman 
(Burial 16H-43.17-'05). 


Fig. 15. A string of limestone beads found cemented on a skull fragment 
from a child aged between 9 and 12 years (Burial 87D-13.1.’09). 


Fig. 16. Porosis in both caput radii of a middle-aged female (Burial 16H-25.2-'04). 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT FROM THE 2009 AND 2010 FIELD 
SEASONS AT UGURLU ON THE ISLAND OF GOKCEADA 


Burçin Erdoğu” 
Abstract 


A new excavation project at the site of Uğurlu on the island of Gökçeada (Imbroz) was initiated 
recently with the main aim of providing new data relating to the Neolithization of Southeast Europe. 
This paper presents the results of the first two seasons of fieldwork. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the past decades excavations at a wide range of sites across the Aegean region 
of Anatolia and Thrace, such as Ulucak (Ciligiroglu et al. 2004; Cilingiroglu & Abay 
2005; Cilingiroglu & Cilingiroglu 2007), Ege Gübre (Saglamtimur 2007), Dedecik 
(Herling et al. 2008), Yesilova (Derin 2007), Hoca Cesme (Özdogan 1998; 2007) and 
Makri (Efstratiou 1998) have greatly enhanced our understanding of the Neolithic period 
of the region. The significance of Ugurlu remains undisputed since its first discovery, and 
it seemed that an excavation at the site could be very important. Ugurlu is located in the 
western part of the island of Gökceada (Imbroz), which is about 17 km from the Gelibolu 
Peninsula (Fig. 1). The early surveys show that the site was dated back to the earliest 
Neolithic period of the Aegean, probably around 6000 cal. BC (Erdogu 2003). Certainly, 
it cannot be doubted that excavations at the site provide new data relating to the 
Neolithization of Southeast Europe. The site was first discovered in 1998 by S. 
Harmankaya, during his extensive survey in the island (Harmankaya & Erdogu 2003), 
and an excavation project was started in the summer of 2009 under the direction by B. 
Erdogu of the University of Thrace, Edirne.' The main aim of the project is to fill the 
substantial gaps existing in the debate about how farming spread to Europe via the 
Aegean Islands. 


* University of Trakya, Department of Archaeology, Edirne. 

! In 2009 and 2010 field seasons, the main team consisted of Dr. Burçin Erdogu and Dr. Fuat Yilmaz (University of 
Trakya, Edirne), Dr. Onur Özbek (18 Mart University, Çanakkale), Dr. Burçin Gümüş (Gazi University, Ankara), 
Dr. Henk Woldring and Mans Schepers (Groningen University), Dr. Denis Guilbeau (University of Paris X Nanterne), 
Nejat Yücel (PhD candidate, Istanbul University), Melek Kus, Burcu Birinci and Abdurrahman Sónmez (MA 
candidates, University of Trakya), Tarik Güglütürk (Istanbul Archaeological Museum, Restoration and Conservation 
Laboratory), Gamze Muhsine Yegen (Beykent University) and Gülay Yılankaya-Erdogu (MA). 
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BACKGROUND OF THE RESEARCH 


In southeastern European prehistory, the transition from foraging to farming is one 
of the most important periods of cultural change and this issue has often been polarized into 
“demic diffusion”, involving the spread of Near Eastern farmers themselves, and “cultural 
diffusion”, based on the appropriation of the new method of food production by indigenous 
foragers. The Aegean islands are one of the key regions for understanding any diffusion. 
Archaeologists working in the Aegean Islands have generally accepted that there has been 
no evidence for early farming communities in the eastern Aegean islands (Cherry 1990; 
Davis 1992:702; Perlés 2001:61). The discovery of Ugurlu has aroused much interest and 
so far is the only known early agricultural settlement in the eastern Aegean Islands. 


Current approaches to island archaeology are more socially focused and consider 
how island communities form, develop and inter-relate, and how they are symbolically or 
ritually socialized (Broodbank 2000, Robb 2001, Erdogu 2003, Knapp 2008). Some basic 
questions of the Neolithic island societies to which our project at Gökçeada can provide at 
least partial answers have already been defined by Knapp (2008, 13-14) as: Why do 
people choose to live on an island and how do they manage in an insular setting? What 
kinds of relations exist between islanders and mainlanders? 


GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 


Gökgeada covers an area of 289.5 sq km. The solid geology is mainly of volcanic 
rocks and Mount Doruk (Elias) with an altitude of 673 m is the highest point on the island. 
Uğurlu is a low mound about 1 km north of the village of Uğurlu, on the western part of 
the island. This part of the island is generally less steep and has the best agricultural land. 
The site is situated on a gentle slope at the eastern foot of the Mount Isa and because of 
olive trees, the area is called Zeytinlik. The Pilon stream lies at the eastern part of the site, 
and there is also a spring near the site. The main Ugurlu-Derekóy road cuts through the 
site. It has also been seriously damaged by a long trench dug for the opening of an 
irrigation system. 

Today, the seashore is a few minutes walk away from the site compared to a 
possible hour walk for Neolithic inhabitants of Ugurlu. Differences can be observed in the 
Aegean Sea level and the shoreline between prehistoric times and the present (see 
Lambeck 1996). Sea levels during the Last Glacial Maximum, about 20,000 to 18,000 
years ago, were ca. -120 m lower than today. The rapid rise in the sea level observed 
during the early Neolithic period of the Aegean is estimated to have reached 20-10 m 
below the present level. From the mid-Holocene onwards, the rise in sea level continued 
at a slower pace. It was between -7 and -2 m. lower than today. Moreover, at the river 
estuaries deep bays were formed.” 


? Geomorphological investigations show that during prehistoric times, a deep gulf also existed at the Büyük Dere Valley 
in the northern part of Gókceada (Oner 2000). 
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FIELDWORK 


Fieldwork has started with the production of a contour plan by Servet Bozkurt 
(Fig. 2). The site covers 200 x 250 m. area, and is mainly Neolithic and Chalcolithic? in 
date. Small quantities of the Early Bronze Age and Medieval sherds were found on the 
surface. Systematic collection of surface artifacts was carried out across the site. Surface 
materials were collected in 10x10 m. grids and recorded on forms under the headings of 
pottery, chipped stone, ground stone, shell, figurines and other clay objects. Systematic 
collection involved two stages. The first stage was to record total number of artifacts for 
each period. This gave a good first impression as to the amount of dated material 
collected from the site and the number of chronological periods contained within it. The 
second stage was placing the number of artifacts of each period within each grid, and 
creating a computer-generated grid-plan. That enabled a visual appreciation of the 
artifacts and a complex picture of the site. The commonest artifact type is pottery. Higher 
frequencies of the earliest pottery were detected on the eastern part of the site only. Large 
quantities of Chalcolithic potteries covered the whole mound. The main concentration of 
Chalcolithic pottery lies in the western part of the main road. The distribution pattern of 
other items, such as stone tools, bone, and shell have also been analyzed. These patterns 
are clearly affected by a range of factors, both depositional and post-depositional, and are 
therefore difficult to interpret. 


The project also intended to enrich knowledge on the palaeoenvironment. A coring 
programme took place to understand Neolithic environment. Three sites were cored by 
Henk Woldring and Mans Schepers of Groningen University with Russian peat and 
Dachnowski sediment borers. A single core, to a depth of ca. 3.24 m, was taken from the 
marsh some 2 km south of Ugurlu. Another core, to a depth of ca. 2.35 m., was taken from 
seasonal lakes some 3 km west of Ugurlu. A single core, to a depth of 1.90 m., was also 
taken from a seasonal lake called Cigura 10 km East of Ugurlu. The future pollen analysis 
of these cores aim to complete Holocene/Late Glacial sedimentary sequences of Gökceada. 

Results of systematic surface collection suggested excavation should be 
concentrated on western part of the settlement in three trenches (O10, O11 and P11). To 
verify the extent of the settlement and its character, sounding trenches were also opened 
(P5, BB22 and V18) (Fig. 2). The archaeological deposit is about 4 m. thick in the 
western extension and about 2 m. thick in the eastern extension of the settlement. 


THE STRATIGRAPHY AND ARCHITECTURE 


During the excavation five phases, designated as I-V, counting from top to bottom, 
have been revealed. Phase I is represented by Early Bronze Age pottery on the surface of 


3 There are certain differences in terminology between the Aegean and Anatolia. In the Aegean terminology, the Early 
Neolithic correlates to the Late Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic period of Anatolia, and the Middle and Late Neolithic 
correlates to the Middle and Late Chalcolithic periods of Anatolia. In this article, I prefer to use Anatolian terminology 
as a necessity to classify Ugurlu in the general Anatolian chronological sequence. 
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excavated trenches only. Smaller frequencies of Early Bronze Age pottery on the west 
part of the settlement suggested that there was a little Bronze Age occupation in this area, 
and it had probably been greatly destroyed by erosion. 


Two levels of Phase II occupations have been uncovered. Building 1 of upper 
level represents the only architectural evidence so far. It is a rectangular building, ca. 7x9 
m in size. Southern part of the building was not excavated fully, and some parts of the 
building is outside the limit of excavation (Fig. 3 and 4). The walls of the building are 
made of stones, preserved up to 2-5 courses of stones, and are 0.45-0.50 m in width. 
Building 1 has the two architectural phases. During the latest phase, an additional wall 
and a stone platform was constructed on the northern part of the building. The stone 
platform measures 1.50x0.87 m and it stands to a height of 0.40 m. A post hole with a 
large stone with a hole in the middle lies near the stone platform. The building has a 
compact earthen floor, and a few grinding stones with a stone axe were found in situ on 
the floor. No features such as oven or hearth have yet been found in the building. A half 
circular courtyard wall of Building 1 was also found in its west end. It is made of large 
stones 0.50-0.52 m. in width and preserved up to 2-3 courses of stones. 


Building 1 is situated very close to the surface. The Chalcolithic pottery was 
found together with a few Early Bronze Age pieces of pottery in the debris of building. 
The Chalcolithic pottery of Building 1 is nearly identical to that of western Anatolian 
Kumtepe IA-Besiktepe Cultural horizon as well as Emporio X-VIII at Chios and Tigani I- 
III at Samos (see Schoop 2005; Taf. 143-159). 


The second level of Phase II consists of walls of an underlying structure of the 
Building 1. A stone wall runs N-S under the stone platform for about 3.30 m before 
turning at its northern end to the west where it continues for 1.85 m. The floor sequence 
of this structure was not excavated. 


Phase III is represented in trench P5 and consists of a working floor with grinding 
stones and full of bone awls and needles, though no associated architecture is known. The only 
discovered structures of Phase III are plastered silos. They were circular, ca. 0.90 m in width 
and 0.60-0.70 m in depth. The inner walls and the bottom of silos were plastered by a yellow 
colored sticky soil. They were deliberately refilled with large stones before abandonment. 


The Phase IV deposit 1s about two and half meter thick, and could be dated to the 
Late Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic period of western Anatolia. So far no complete building 
plans have been exposed, because of the limited size of the deepest sounding in trench P5. 
Several thick yellow colored compact floors and a circular hearth were found (Fig. 5). 
The hearth measures 0.90x.0.90 m. A small section (1 by 1.5 m.) of deep sounding 
reached a maximum depth of 3.70 m. below the surface level although virgin soil has not 
yet been reached. The sounding also yielded various yellow coloured compact floors. 


Systematic collection of surface artifacts show that the earliest occupation (Phase 
V) is located in the eastern part of the settlement, close to the Pilon stream. Trench BB22 
yielded a working floor with an extremely dense concentrations of animal bones, flint and 
obsidian tools, and bone spatulas. 
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POTTERY AND CHIPPED STONE 


Dark burnished Phase I pottery is characterized by its tripod cooking pots. Very 
similar tripods were found in Emporio II in Chios (Hodd 1982, Fig. 202:1586). The 
pottery of Phase II is characterized by well burnished black, gray and brown coloured 
wares. The sherds are notably courser. The surface of vessels was often coated with dark 
slip. Horned and wish-bone handles (Fig. 6: 1-3, 8), pattern burnished (Fig. 6: 5-6, 10) 
and channeling decorations are characteristic elements of this phase. A human-faced 
vessel is unique (Fig. 17:1). Close examples for the pottery of Phase II can be found in 
Western Anatolia, the Kumtepe Ia-Besik Sivritepe Culture’. 


Phase III pottery is homogenous. Sherds are coated with a black slip on reddish 
brown surfaces, and the surface color appears crimson. Fresh breaks in sherds show 
incomplete oxidation firing. Some new shapes are attested, such as four footed bowls with 
ear-like handles, large lids and boxes (Fig. 7-8-9). Horned handles are rare, while handles 
with button-like extensions are more common (Fig. 7: 5-6). Very similar examples can be 
found Asagı Pınar layer 5 (Parzinger and Schwarzberg 2005, Tafel 101:7-12), and at 
Karanovo III sites in Bulgaria. Decoration is common and generally applied on four footed 
bowls and boxes. Various decorative techniques have been employed, such as impression, 
incision, excision and channeling. Chips of clay were cut and arranged in different patterns, 
such as chessboard and triangular. Spiral and meander designs are common. 


Pottery of Phase IV is characterized by hand made, lustrously burnished, thin 
walled, red slipped black wares. Coarse wares were found in small quantities. The 
different tones of red and pink slip are applied on the exterior surfaces and below the rim 
of the interior surfaces. The thickness of the slip application varies greatly, and generally 
shows mottled appearance on the surface. Deep bowls with “S” shaped profiles and bead- 
rims are common (Fig. 10: 2, 4, 9; Fig. 11: 1-2). The profiles are sometimes slightly 
carinated. Deep bowls with flaring sides, bowls with internally thickened rims, hole- 
mouth jars, and tall-necked jars, occasionally with small handles are also common (Fig. 
10: 1, 3, 5-9; Fig. 11: 5-6). Bases are flat or ring. Four footed vessels are also occur. 
Vertically placed tube-like perforated long tubular lugs are characteristic, and they were 
manufactured differently than their Western Anatolian examples. Thick clay was added 
inside the walls and perforated, and then tube-like relief was made outside the vessels 
(Fig. 11: 7-8). Decoration is rare. The most characteristic decoration technique is 
impresso (Fig. 13). Similar impresso decorated sherds were found at Western and 
Northwestern Anatolian sites, such as Ulucak phase IV (Cilingiroglu and Cilingiroglu 
2007; Fig. 9), Aktopraklik (Karul 2009; Res 5) and Ilıpınar phase VIII (Thissen 2001; Fig. 
26-27). Two AMS radiocarbon dates? for this phase are available; 6892442 BP and 
6996136 BP (Fig. 19). These dates more or less match Ulucak phase IV and Ilıpınar 
Phase VIII (Cilingiroglu 2009 ; Roodenberg and Schier 2001). 


^ For detail information about the Kumtepe Ia-Besik Sivritepe Culture of Western Anatolia see Takaoglu 2006. 


5 AMS radiocarbon dating was carried out in the Waikato Dating laboratory in New Zealand. I would like to thank 
Anthony Sagona for his help. 
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The vast majority of Phase V pottery is red slipped and burnished. Black 
burnished sherds were found in small quantities. All pottery is handmade and thin-walled. 
Deep bowl with “S” profile is a common shape. Hole-mouth vessels and straight-sided 
shallow dishes are also attested. Vertically placed tube-like and knob-like perforated 
tubular lugs, as well as crescentic lugs, are characteristic (Fig. 12). It seems that lugs are 
common accessories to deep bowls with an “S” profile. A single AMS radiocarbon date 
from Phase V (7618+36 BP) calibrate respectively to 6478-6436 cal. BC (1 o) (Fig. 19). 
The date from Ugurlu Phase V matches with Ulucak phase V (Cilingiroglu 2009), Hoca 
Cesme IV (Özdogan 1997), Mentese stratum 3 / lower (Roodenberg et al. 2003) and basal 
layers of Barcın (Roodenberg and Roodenberg 2008). 


Chipped stones are being studied by Denis Guilbeau. Flint and obsidian were raw 
materials which were used from the beginning for knapped tools, but local flint is 
dominant in all phases. The preliminary analysis of the lithic material from Phases V to II 
has not showed important differences. Tools are extremely rare, and flakes are numerous. 
The most distinctive tool in Phase IV is a flint blade the so-called *Karanovo blade" (Fig. 
14). Obsidian and flint pressure blades are noteworthy in Phase V. Several microlithic 
implements were also found on the surface. 


SMALL FINDS 


The anthropomorphic figurines from Uğurlu are large in number and typologically 
varied. Phase III produced the most figurines of all phases. “Inserted headed" figurines are 
common. These figurines possess flattened bodies with folded arms and heads from a 
different material have been inserted in a hole on the neck (Fig. 15:4). A triangular shaped 
spondylus head with slanted excised eyes indicates that sypondylus heads may have been 
inserted on these figurines (Fig. 15:2). Other common anthropomorphic figurines have wide 
hips and thighs, thin bodies and folded arms (Fig. 15:1). Schematic anthropomorphic 
figurines with exaggerated buttocks are also common (Fig. 15:5). These figurines have 
incised decoration, and they have always been broken along the vertical axis. Venus-like 
figurines are also noteworthy (Fig. 15:3). They hold their shoulder with one hand, while 
shielding their genitals with other hand. A cylindrical marble head is unique (Fig. 15:6). 


One of the most exciting finds is the use of Spondylus gaederopys in bracelets or 
rings°(Fig. 16). The spiny oyster is native to the Aegean Sea. Clearly objects from 
Spondylus were highly prized and probably endowed with symbolic significance. The 
distribution of Aegean Spondylus in the Balkans and Central Europe during Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic periods is considered one of the most spectacular indications of large scale 
prehistoric trade. Spondylus workshops have been identified in Neolithic Greece at the 
sites such as Dimini, Sitagroi and Stravroupolis (Souvatzi 2008). Dimini remains among 
the sites with the largest Spondylus items. Ugurlu items indicate that a Spondylus 
workshop may also exist in the island. 


© Shells are being studied by Dr. Burçin Gümüş. 
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Bone tools are abundant, consisting mainly of awls and chisels. Phase III produced 
the most bone tools of all phases. So far, spatulas were found only in Phase V, and a bone 
hook was found in Phase IV (Fig. 17). Stone axes and adzes are also abundant". Straight 
splayed sided axes with oval cross-section and rounded butt are common (Fig. 18). Marble 
vessels and bracelet fragments are also significant, as the marble appears to be an import. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Overall, the 2009 and 2010 seasons have demonstrated that the history of Ugurlu 
consisted of several occupation phases separated by significant periods of time. The 
earliest occupation of the site has been exposed in the eastern part of the settlement and 
the available data suggest that the settlement enlarged towards the west through time. The 
Pottery of the early phase (Phase V) is almost identical with that of Western Anatolian red 
slipped ware. A single AMS radiocarbon date confirms that the early phase of Ugurlu 
began rather early, at least as early as Ulucak, Hoca Cesme, Mentese and Barcın. Phase 
IV at Ugurlu indicates some changes in pottery tradition. It seems likely that the pottery 
from this phase was the product of local development closely related to the Western 
Anatolia. Two dates from Phase IV range from ca. 5970-5840 cal BC. 


No architectural structures except from plastered silos were found in Phase III, 
and the pottery of Phase III, though bearing some resemblance to the pottery of the 
Balkan Karanovo III and Early Vinga cultures, is not identical and it should be considered 
as a local development. Excavations in Phase II have revealed at least two occupational 
layers of Western Anatolian Kumtepe Ia-Besik Sivritepe Culture. 


Uğurlu is an important and only site presenting significant information about early 
agricultural societies of the Eastern Aegean Islands. Feature work at the site can hopefully 
contribute to longstanding debates on the spread of farming to Southeast Europe via the 
Aegean Islands. 


Acknowledgements: I wish to thank Dr. Terry Christenson for his corrections to 
the language in this paper. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Gökgeada showing location of Ugurlu. 
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Fig. 2. Topographical plan of the site and the excavation trenches. 
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Fig. 4. Schematic plan of Building 1 (G.M. Yeğen). 


Fig. 5. Late Neolithic-Early Chalcolithic architecture in sounding trench P5 (N. Yücel). 
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Fig. 6. Selected pottery from Phase II (F. Yilmaz-B. Birinci). 
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Fig. 7. Selected pottery from Phase III (F. Yılmaz-B. Birinci). 
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Fig. 8. Selected pottery from Phase III (F. Yilmaz-B. Birinci). 
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Fig. 9. Phase III Boxes. (F. Yılmaz-B. Birinci) 
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Fig. 10. Selected pottery from Phase IV (F. Yılmaz-B. Birinci). 
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Fig. 11. Selected pottery from Phase IV (F. Yılmaz-B. Birinci). 
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Fig. 12. Selected pottery from Phase V (F. Yilmaz-B. Birinci). 
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Fig. 13. Impresso sherds from Phase IV (B. Erdogu). 


Fig. 14. A ‘Karanovo’ Blade from Phase IV (D. Guilbeau). 
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Fig. 15. Selected figurines (F. Yılmaz). 
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Fig. 16. Spondylus bracelets (N. Yücel). 
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Fig. 17. Human faced vessel and bone implements (F.Yılmaz-B. Birinci). 
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Fig. 18. Polished stone axes (N. Yiicel). 


Lab. No. Date BP Phase | Material | cal BC (10) cal BC (20) 

Wk-29175 | 6982442 | IV Charcoal | 5972-5953 / 5912-5833 | 5981-5943 / 5927-5753 
Wk-29174 | 6996436 |IV Bone 5974-5951 / 5916-5841 | 5984-5937 / 5935-5787 
Wk-29173 | 7618236 |V Bone 6478-6436 6566-6547 / 6529-6518 
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Fig. 19. AMS Radiocarbon dates from Ugurlu. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ZIYARET TEPE, DIYARBAKIR PROVINCE, 
TURKEY, 2009-2010 SEASONS 


Timothy Matney, Tina Greenfield, Britt Hartenberger, Chelsea Jalbrzikowski, 
Kemalettin Köroglu, John MacGinnis, Anke Marsh, Martin Willis Monroe, 
Melissa Rosenzweig, Kristina Sauer, and Dirk Wicke 


Abstract 


This article presents the results of the 2009 and 2010 excavation and geophysical survey seasons 
at Ziyaret Tepe, the Late Assyrian city of Tushhan, in southeastern Turkey, as well as the preliminary 
results of post-excavation analyses. Particular attention is given to the continuing excavation of a 
palace on the citadel, a large public administrative building, and a city gate in the lower town, and to 
the completion of a full-coverage magnetic gradiometry survey across the lower town. Geophysical 
survey recovered the location of three substantial buildings in the southeastern corner of the lower 
town; these will be investigated further in future seasons. Specialist reports on the zooarchaeological 
and paleobotanical reports add significant detail to our understanding of the architecture and 
excavated archaeological contexts and help to identify room function within the Assyrian buildings. 
Important epigraphic finds from the palace and lower town excavations are briefly treated, and chipped 
stone and phytolith analyses are also discussed. Finally, a brief summary is provided describing our 
conservation activities in conjunction with the regional Diyarbakir Archaeological Museum in 
preparing an important collection of ivory and bronze artifacts from the palace for long-term storage 
and display. The 2009 and 2010 seasons were a joint undertaking with a collaborative partnership 
between the Universities of Akron (US), Cambridge (UK), Mainz (Germany), and Marmara (Turkey). 


INTRODUCTION 


The 13" and 14" seasons of archaeological fieldwork at Ziyaret Tepe, the 
Assyrian city of Tushhan, located in the Diyarbakir province of southeastern Turkey were 
conducted from July to September 2009 and from March to September 2010. Dr. Timothy 
Matney (University of Akron, US) served as the overall scientific director. Dr. John 
MacGinnis (Cambridge University, UK) directed excavations in the lower town. Dr. Dirk 
Wicke (University of Mainz, Germany) directed excavations on the citadel mound. Prof. 
Dr. Kemalettin Kóroglu (Marmara University) served as our senior Turkish archaeologist. 
Previous reports in this journal (Matney 1998; Matney and Somers 1999; Matney and 
Bauer 2000; Matney et al. 2002; 2003; Matney and Rainville 2005; Matney et al. 2007; 
2009) have established a basic description of the site's topography and its historical 
significance; these background items will not be repeated here. The focus of this article is 
the results of excavations during 2009 and 2010 across several parts of the site, geophysical 
surveys conducted in the lower town in 2009, and specialist reports that form an important 
on-going record of our investigation into this important Assyrian urban center. 


All long-term archaeological projects generate significant numbers of interesting 
auxiliary projects and research questions; the Ziyaret Tepe expedition is no exception to 
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this general rule. Broadly, our project goals were established in the late 1990s and remain 
the same: (1) to study city planning and urban functioning at a major Assyrian city; (2) to 
document the entire occupational sequence at Ziyaret Tepe and within the Upper Tigris 
River valley; (3) to explore the relationship between the Assyrian and indigenous 
Anatolian populations; and (4) to study the impact of urbanization on the regional Late 
Bronze and Iron Age ecology and environment. Our specific field objectives for the 2009 
and 2010 seasons were comparatively modest. First, we continued excavation in the 
Bronze Palace (Operation A/N) on the citadel mound during both seasons in order to 
expose more of the plan of the palace to the west of the main courtyard, including a 
reception/throne room, which contained a number of important in situ finds (see Fig. 1 for 
location of operations). Second, we completed the long-term excavations of the southern 
city gate (Operation Q), and of a large mudbrick public structure previously described as 
part of an administrative complex attached to a Temple of Ishtar in the southern lower 
town (Operation G/R). Third, we completed a shallow subsurface magnetic gradiometry 
plan of the entire lower town, providing us with additional details on the general layout of 
the late Assyrian city. Fourth, we completed the preliminary analysis of the Late Assyrian 
ceramic corpus from Ziyaret Tepe and began preparation of a final ceramic typology for 
publication. This report will focus on the first three of these specific objectives. 


Our special thanks for making the 2009 and 2010 seasons successful are extended 
to our Turkish colleagues: Nevin Soyukaya, the director of the regional Diyarbakir 
Museum and her immediate predecessor Necdet Inal, Melek Canga who was able to join 
us for a second time at Ziyaret Tepe during the 2009 season as government temsilci from 
the General Directorate in Ankara, and Mahmut Altuncan from the Konya Eregli Museum 
and Murat Ak from the İsparta Yalvaş Museum who served as our representatives during 
the 2010 season. Their patience, hard work, and dedication to archaeology were of 
tremendous importance to the project. Funding for these seasons was generously provided 
by: the National Endowment for the Humanities (Grant No. RZ-50721-07), Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG), Johannes Gutenberg-Universität Mainz, Römisch 
Germanisches Zentralmuseum, the McDonald Institute of Cambridge University, the 
British Institute for the Study of Iraq, a number of private donations paid through the 
Ziyaret Tepe Archaeological Trust (UK), and the University of Akron. We would also 
like to thank Dr. Joy McCorriston of Ohio State University for giving our team access to 
her laboratories to conduct the paleobotanical analyses summarized in this report. Finally, 
and most importantly, we would like to acknowledge the immense energy, good-will, and 
professionalism of the Ziyaret Tepe field staff whose long hours of work under difficult 
field conditions are presented in this brief report. A conservation project, lasting from 
August 2 to September 24, 2010 was also undertaken by Wicke and reported below. We 
give our sincere thanks to the project conservators for that project: Melanie Clifton- 
Harvey, Tara Hornung, Lourdes Mesa Garcia, Friederike Moll-Dau, and Christine Puza. 
Finally, we would like to thank the staff of the Diyarbakir Archaeological Museum, and 
especially their principal conservator, Aysel Aksiit, for their generous support. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN OPERATION A/N: THE “BRONZE PALACE" (D. Wicke) 


The work in the 13^ and 14" campaigns tied in with that of previous seasons 
(Wicke in Matney et al. 2008: 38-49). As noted above, the main objective for the 2009 
and 2010 excavation in Op A/N was to further complete the plan of the monumental Late 
Assyrian building that we have dubbed the ‘Bronze Palace’. In particular, since only part 
of the reception/throne room (Room 7) had been uncovered in the 2007-2008 campaigns, 
grid squares N980 E1160 and N980 E1170, in which the remainder of the room lay, were 
the main targets of excavation. Additionally, an old excavation trench further to the west 
was reopened and extended in grid square N990 E1150 in order to answer specific 
questions regarding previous results. Our excavation limits in Operation A/N were pushed 
north to the edge of grid square N1010 E1180, until the Late Assyrian occupational layers 
were found at the eroded surface of the modern tell. Also, a deep sounding in grid square 
N1000 E1170 was started in 2009 in a limited area of 3m by 3m. This sounding was then 
enlarged to 3m by 10m in 2010, in order to investigate the earlier levels in this area. The 
five major occupational levels, labeled NO to N4, identified in previous reports were 
confirmed (Wicke in Matney et al. 2009: 38-44), and are now augmented by a sixth pre- 
Late Assyrian level, labeled N5, discovered at the bottom of the sounding. 


Levels N1, N2, and N3: The later occupation 


On the basis of the on-going excavations, our earlier ground plans of the Medieval 
occupation in Operation A/N at Ziyaret Tepe can now be clarified to a large extent, 
indicating a clear functional division of space between the southwestern and northeastern 
parts of the excavated area. The plan of House 1, a simple, single-roomed structure, was 
completed in the 2010 season. A door-socket, ZT 35138, found at the north end of wall N- 
472 indicates the location of a door on this side of the room, orientated towards the west. 
Wall N-472, though thin (ca. 30cm) and constructed of large-size pebbles with few sandy 
mudbricks, is preserved in parts up to three courses in height (Wicke in Matney et al. 2009, 
39-40 Fig. 2a). An outdoor surface consisting of hard clay, small pebbles, and sherds, N- 
435, could be followed for almost 40m? across grid square N980 E1160. This surface slopes 
towards the northwest, and is truncated in the southeast by the plow zone; several stone- 
lined pits, probably for the storage of grain, are associated with this surface (Fig. 2). 


To the southwest, a large quantity of animal bones was discovered in rather 
shallow pits and more were scattered generally across the area. The bones, mainly 
sheep/goat and cattle with an unusual percentage of mandibles, show cutting and 
butchering marks to a large extent. In this Medieval deposit, there were 15 mandibles in 
total: 10 from sheep/goat, 2 cattle, 2 cattle/horse, and one deer. The lack of pig bones in 
this deposit is unusual as pig bones are otherwise frequent in the Medieval layers. 


In contrast to this, the northern part of the excavated area, in particular grid square 
N990 E1150, is densely spotted with tannurs, or bread ovens. This may suggest a 
processing of cereals in this part of the settlement and common cooking activities. These 
remains, discovered almost immediately beneath the surface, can be tentatively attributed 
to the occupation level N1, probably dating to the Ottoman period. 
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A noteworthy small-find from occupational level N1 is ZT 35049, a whistle in 
shape of a bird found in pit N-459 (Fig. 3). The bird’s cranium is marked with a small dip, 
probably indicating a crest, indicating a gallinaceous bird. The elongated tail is worked as 
the mouthpiece with a vertical slot. The round body is pierced laterally by two holes and 
two holes are also present instead of eyes, allowing one to play different tunes on the 
whistle. Field tests proved that the whistle is still functional. A close parallel to ZT 35049 
is a whistle in shape of a cock from Girnavaz, currently on permanent display in the 
Mardin Museum. 


After the removal of occupational level N1, four large pits were unearthed, 
constructed with a mudbrick-lining and broadening towards the bottom into a bell shape. 
These produced a large number of green-glazed sherds, thus indicating a Late Medieval 
date (phase N2). No architecture was found in connection to these pits. A detailed 
analysis of the paleobotanical remains from one of the phase N2 pits (N-255) is presented 
below by Rosenzweig and provides interesting insight into agricultural and consumption 
practices at medieval Ziyaret Tepe. 


Stratified below phase N2, a drainage channel, N-496, excavated in grid square 
N980 E1160, constructed of baked bricks and stones, is cut by the pits of level NI and N2 
and therefore predates them. However, a level N3 date for the channel can only 
tentatively be assumed, since no pottery was securely associated with it. The channel 
seems to be connected to a stone foundation or stone door-sill further west, but the 
remains are too scant to allow further identification of features. 


Level N4: The Late Assyrian occupation 


The building collapse filling throne room 7 in grid square N980 E1170 was 
completely cleared during the 2009 season, down to the level of the burnt floor belonging 
to an earlier Late Assyrian phase (see Fig. 4). During the 2009 season, we discovered a 
two-columned cuneiform tablet, ZT 32327 (ZTT 30) in situ on this floor, along the centre 
of the western wall (see MacGinnis below). As usual for the citadel mound of Ziyaret 
Tepe, the Assyrian occupation is heavily disturbed by later pits; one of them may be 
responsible for the lack of further cuneiform tablets. A second door socket to the eastern 
entrance into Room 7 from the courtyard was also found in situ, confirming the suspected 
location of the doorway. The southern wall to Room 7 was detected in the southern 
section of the trench, giving the complete dimensions for the room of 15.0m by 5.5m 
(82.5m?). Grid square N980 E1160 was opened in order to investigate the area west of the 
throne room, where — by comparison to standard Assyrian architecture — an antechamber 
or a courtyard might to be expected (Manuelli 2009). This area, designated Room 10, 
turned out to be very much disturbed by later pits, despite our initial hopes for a better 
preservation of Assyrian deposits here. However, a scatter of badly-preserved mudbricks 
was found towards the west, representing some kind of paving or courtyard surface. 
These features appear to belong to the later Late Assyrian occupational level. Contrary to 
initial expectations, there does not seem to be an antechamber to Room 7 in the building 
phase, but rather a courtyard area requiring further investigation. 
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An important and somewhat enigmatic find was pit N-519, whose stratigraphic 
relationship to the Late Assyrian architecture is unclear. Pit N-519 is a large feature filled 
with ash and human bones, and burnt in parts. At least four individuals (two adults and 
two infants) were distinguished. One individual is an adult male, fairly well-preserved, 
with distinct wear marks on his teeth. The second adult, also a male, is preserved in its 
lower body parts only, that is pelvis and parts of the thighs. The remains of two children 
were found further to the southwest beneath a heap of collapsed mudbrick and other 
debris. Their preservation is rather poor; all bones are burnt and very brittle. The human 
bones await detailed analysis in the 2011 season. The skeletons were partly covered with 
decayed mudbricks, which suggests a date contemporary with the final destruction of the 
Assyrian building. Yet, at the same time, the pit seems to be cut into the Assyrian floor. 
Although the bodies appear to be articulated, it is clearly not a burial. An almost complete 
pot full of grain was found underneath one skeleton; the carbonized grains were 
extensively sampled, and will hopefully provide some good archaeobotanical evidence 
and radiocarbon dates for this feature. 


In the northernmost grid square in Operation A/N, N1010 E1180, Assyrian 
mudbricks could be very easily identified immediately beneath the surface, and our plan 
of the northern side of the building was amended correspondingly (Fig. 4). These walls 
seem to belong to the lower Assyrian level. Rooms 3 and 4 are clearly discernible by their 
grey mudbrick floors which contrast the adjoining walls. Room 3 was paved with baked 
bricks and had two entrances: one to the south and one to the northwest. In Room 4, the 
grey mudbrick floor had largely disappeared, thus the foundation bricks were visible. The 
foundation layer consisted of mudbricks of different colours which were laid with a heavy 
use of mortar, and, in places, an irregular patterns, as is visible in the south-facing section 
of grid square N1000 E1170 (Fig. 5). The northern walls to Rooms 3 and 4 were clearly 
indicated by a row of half-bricks, although this area was disturbed by pits and its plan is 
not entirely clear. Room 4, nevertheless, seems to be the largest room in this suite, 
representing its main reception room. One further row of rooms, including Room 12, to 
the north formed the edge of the Bronze Palace in this direction. 


Level N5: The pre-Late Assyrian occupation 


In 2009-2010, a long section was cut running east-west across the top three meters 
of grid square N1000 E1170 (see Fig. 5). This sounding provided important insights into 
the building history of the palace; in particular the northern section very clearly illustrates 
the different construction phases. A deep sounding was placed in the northwest corner of 
grid square N1000 E1170, where Room 9 had been much disturbed by later pits. Our deep 
sounding cuts into the Assyrian foundation platform (Fig. 5D), at least in the western half 
of the trench. Immediately underneath the Assyrian platform, we encountered a thin layer 
of pebbles, leveling a thick packing of large sherds and small stones. Some of these 
sherds appear to be handmade; others resemble standard Middle Assyrian pottery types. A 
detailed study of this pottery remains to be done in the future season. This packing 
overlies a layer of larger pebbles, which appear to be a general foundation layer to 
prevent moisture from rising up into the brickwork (Fig. 5C). Until recently it was not 
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clear whether the intermediate packing of large sherds represented a pre-Late Assyrian 
occupation layer or a leveling layer with mixed materials placed there for the construction 
of the Late Assyrian building. It was only in 2010 that we found evidence for a pre-Late 
Assyrian building level. At about 4m from the eastern edge of the deep sounding, a layer 
of almost sterile soil and a wall of grey mudbrick laid in reddish mortar was discovered. 
This wall was cut by the foundation for the walls of the northern wing of the Late 
Assyrian building, thus stratigraphically representing an earlier occupation phase. 
Embedded in the packing of sherds, a terracotta bull’s head, ZT 35395, was a significant 
small find (Fig. 6). It resembles metal cauldron attachments, which are frequent in 
Urartian metalwork. A good comparison to the Ziyaret find can be made in similar clay 
heads on a large terracotta vessel from Girnavaz in the Mardin Museum. Our example, 
ZT 35395, however, is pierced and was perhaps part of a rhyton. 


The sounding also provided evidence for a level N4 drainage system. During the 
Late Assyrian building phase, the upper and lower floor levels were separated by 
approximately 20 to 30cm. We found evidence in the sounding for two converging drains 
(N-489) that had been first constructed in the earlier Late Assyrian phase and 
subsequently remodeled during the later Late Assyrian phase (Fig. 5A). These features 
join and drain into a large sump, probably a former well (N-511/533) discovered at the 
bottom of the deep sounding and cutting through the level N5 occupation level. This 
well/sump seems to have been covered by a false vault at the top, considering the angles 
of the fallen bricks and the placement of bricks along its sides (Fig. 5B). Further, towards 
the bottom, it is lined with large stones. The use of large stones is not common in Late 
Assyrian architecture at Ziyaret Tepe, where in particular the upper parts of wells are 
generally constructed of bricks (cf. Hemker 1993). This suggests an earlier date for the 
original construction of this feature. In other words, it is possible that the Late Assyrian 
palace builders used an existing well as the sump for their drain of the Bronze Palace. 


A second sounding was excavated in grid square N990 E1150 and a similar 
stratigraphy was encountered as found in the first deep sounding. However, the 
bottommost layer of large pebbles in this second sounding was at a higher level than in 
first sounding. If these large pebbles indicate a foundation layer, possibly constructed to 
provide drainage for the building, then the higher level in this area might point to the 
existence of a courtyard area to the east of the drain. Finally, the east-facing section at the 
edge of the tell in grid square N1000 E1190 was cleaned in order to check for presence of 
a similar foundation layer. However, no pebble-layer was detected, which suggests that 
the Assyrian foundation platform for the Late Assyrian building is of uneven thickness 
and adapted to the terrain. In other words, recent finds seem to indicate that there is no 
homogenous single foundation platform over the entire area of the palace, but rather that 
the wall foundations in places were cut into the existing tell surface, the walls built and 
then the surrounding spaces simply filled with bricks. The focus for future seasons will 
rest on investigating the earlier Assyrian phases on a larger scale, in addition to 
determining the overall spatial dimensions of the late Assyrian Bronze Palace. 
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CUNEIFORM TABLET ZTT30 (J. MacGinnis) 


As noted above, one of the more significant finds in the 2009 season was a 
cuneiform tablet, found on the floor of the throne room of the Bronze Palace (Fig. 7). 
ZTT30 is in reasonably good condition, in large part due to the fact that it had been baked 
by a conflagration that destroyed at least part of the palace. The obverse is well preserved 
though missing a section of the bottom right-hand part while the reverse is complete but 
much more worn and in places very difficult to read. A complete analysis of ZTT30 is 
provided in a forthcoming article by MacGinnis in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies; 
the following is a brief summary of that more detailed analysis. 


ZTT30 is essentially a list of women who were under the authority of the palace 
administration. The women are either listed by name or by an entry stating how many are 
assigned to specific villages, or to the granary, or are at the disposal of named supervisors. 
The total number of women available to the administration in ZTT30 is given as 144, 
although three are noted as having died. A striking feature of the text is that very few of 
the names are Assyrian. Analysis of the linguistic background of these names can, 
therefore, be expected to give information on the ethnic composition of the province of 
Tushhan. The structure of the text is complex, as described by MacGinnis (in press), and 
its accounting of the women is not straightforward. 


In broad terms, however, ZTT30 is important in that it confirms a significant 
number of people were in the employ of the palace; in this case as agricultural workers. 
The archaeological context of the tablet, found on the burnt floor of the throne room, is 
unambiguous. Perhaps more intriguing, though is the observation that of the 58 discrete 
names on ZTT30 that are preserved well enough for analysis, a maximum of five are 
Assyrian, and only one of these unquestionably so. The implication is that these women 
are members of one or more non-Assyrian population groups who were either indigenous 
to the region of Tushhan or who were deported there. Identification of these groups is of 
historical importance, but has proven difficult. The majority of the names come from an 
unfamiliar linguistic milieu and few cognates can be suggested. MacGinnis and his 
colleagues have concluded that the majority of these names do not belong to any as yet 
identifiable language (MacGinnis, in press). MacGinnis consulted experts in Hurrian, 
Hittite, Old Iranian, Egyptian, Elamite, Urartian, and West Semitic and thus far he has 
been able to provide derivations for 15 of the 58 names, but cautions that only three of 
these are certain. Very likely, we are dealing with a language isolate about which we have 
no other information or a language which may present traces in proper names which it has 
not yet been possible to reconstruct into a parent language. 


MacGinnis has proposed four hypothetical language backgrounds for the women 
listed in ZTT30. First, these names could be Shubrian, that is to say the indigenous 
language of the region prior to the arrival of the Assyrians (and Arameans). The existence 
of Shubria, and Shubrian, is well established but it is not known to what language group 
Shubrian belonged. An alternative could be that the region was host to some other pre- 
Hurrian language about which we have no other information. Another third possibility is 
that the names belong to a population group originating in western Iran but speaking a 
tongue which did not belong to the Indo-Iranian language group. A final suggestion is that 
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the language could belong to a new wave of population influx, such as the Mushki or 
Phrygians who were moving into eastern Anatolia around this time. It seems likely that 
whatever their linguistic affiliation, these women are either the descendants of the 
indigenous population of the Upper Tigris region, prisoners of war, or deportees. 


ZOOARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS FROM THE BRONZE PALACE (T. Greenfield) 


This section presents preliminary results of the analysis of the zooarchaeological 
remains recovered from specific rooms within the Bronze Palace. Traditionally, room 
function has been reconstructed on the basis of architectural and artefactual remains. 
Spatial analysis of the zooarchaeological remains provides an important opportunity to 
further investigate specific activities within a secure Late Assyrian palatial context. Based 
on the analysis of faunal samples from primary contexts within each room, it is possible 
in some cases to greatly improve upon our understanding of the activities that took place 
within the Bronze Palace. As expected, some rooms lack any evidence for animal food 
preparation, consumption, or disposal, while fine-grained zooarchaeological analysis 
clearly indicates the presence of such activities in other rooms. As described above (see 
also Matney et al. 2002: 53-58; Matney et al. 2003: 186-187; Matney et al. 2009: 41-49), 
the Bronze Palace is a monumental building designed in a style typical of Late Assyrian 
structures found in the heartland of Assyria. Intensive recovery of animal bones from 
Operation A/N was undertaken during the 2000-2002 and 2007-2010 seasons. While 
substantial Medieval remains were also recovered in this area (see Matney et al. 2009: 49- 
51 for a zooarchaeological analysis), this report focuses solely on the Late Assyrian 
deposits recovered from within the Bronze Palace. 


Based on traditional methods of analysis, several rooms in the Palace were 
assigned functions by the excavator. For instance, Room 5 and its adjoining alcove 
(Room 1) were recognized as the courtyard of the Palace, Room 6 was defined as a 
hallway adjacent to the courtyard, and Room 7 (inclusive of sub-rooms 7a and 7b) was 
identified as the reception/throne room. Other rooms had more ambiguous associations 
and, consequently, functions were more difficult to assign. For example, no specific 
function could be assigned to Rooms 2, 3, and 4. The faunal remains found within each of 
these rooms are discussed below in detail with the objective of identifying activity areas 
within the palace complex. 


General overview of the Late Assyrian fauna from Operation A/N 


The Late Assyrian faunal sample size from Operation A/N is large (n=4486) but 
this number is significantly reduced (n=1173) when unidentifiable species are taken out 
of the analysis, and further reduced, (n=648) when a contextual analysis of rooms within 
the palace is carried out. This occurs for several reasons: (1) only specimens identifiable 
to a relatively specific taxon were used; (2) only specimens from clearly-defined contexts 
within a recognized room were used; and (3) only secure primary contexts were 
considered. While significantly reduced in size, the frequency of remains in the remaining 
sample still allows for a robust assessment of animal usage across the Bronze Palace. 
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While many rooms have been uncovered, only the remains from Rooms 1-7 have been 
fully processed and are included in this preliminary report. Room 5 has the majority of 
remains (n = 491) followed in frequency by Rooms 1, 2, 3, and 4. Rooms 6 and 7 do not 
contain any faunal material, an important absence noted in the analysis. 


Domestic species dominate the overall Late Assyrian assemblage, representing 
97.5% of bones that were identifiable to a specific taxon (n=1173). The highest frequency 
of domestic species is from caprines (Ovis aries and Capra hircus with a combined total 
of 62% of the total assemblage), followed by Bos taurus at 24%, and Sus scrofa dom. at 
14%). There is a very small frequency of Aves specimens (n=21), including both domestic 
(chicken/Gallus gallus) and wild bird specimens. Room 5 has the largest number of bird 
specimens (n=11), four of which were identified (3 domestic and 1 wild), followed by 
Room 1 (n=6) and Room 4 (n=4), all of which are identified as Aves sp.. 


Wild species are few in number (n=29), representing a small percentage of the 
overall animal bone assemblage identifiable by taxon (2.3%). Cervids dominate the wild 
assemblage, but represent only 1% of all remains identifiable to a specific taxon: Cervus 
elaphus (red deer; 0.7%) and Capreolus capreolus (roe deer; 0.3 %). While there is a 
wide range of wild species found within the Bronze Palace, they have a negligible 
presence on the overall assemblage (see Matney et al 2009: Fig. 9 for taxa/species charts). 
Fish are nearly absent from this period (<0.5%), which is somewhat surprising 
considering the site’s proximity to the Tigris River. All primary contexts were sieved, 
either fully or in a controlled sample. Therefore, recovery inefficiency cannot account for 
the extreme paucity of fish remains. 


Evidence of butchering practices has been systematically studied for the 
zooarchaeological remains from the Bronze Palace. There are 39 specimens with 
butchered elements from Rooms 2, 3, 4, and 5 when we include our generic mammal size 
categories, i.e., specimens not identifiable to a specific species (see Fig. 8). General 
butchering activities include both skinning and disarticulation of animals. A total of 18 
specimens are chopped, 20 are sliced, and only one specimen is both chopped and sliced. 
Chopped bones are usually an indication that the animal was disarticulated (chopped into 
smaller pieces for cooking, sharing etc), while slices often indicate skinning and de- 
fleshing of the animal. This does not mean to imply that some species are only butchered 
one way, but rather gives an indication of how the specific animals are being processed 
for consumption. In terms of identifiable species, there are a total of 25 specimens with 
evidence of butchering marks (see Fig. 9) with an uneven distribution of taxon by rooms, 
as discussed below. 


Body section representation is defined as grouping specific portions of the 
animal’s body (i.e. thorax, distal limb, proximal, and cranial) to determine a selective 
preference for one part of the body over the other. An analysis of element representation 
for the Late Assyrian assemblage does not suggest any clear preference for specific 
choice cuts of meats among domesticates, particularly among Bos, Ovis, Capra, and Sus. 
This is surprising considering the palatial location of the remains where the selection of 
the choice cuts of meat would be expected to be of the highest quality. Wild species were 
not included in the analysis due to small sample size (n=2). There appears to be equal 
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representation of both cranial and proximal limb elements across all major domestic 
species. Caprines dominate distal limb representation, while the thorax is almost equally 
represented by Ovis/Capra, Sus scrofa dom. followed by Bos taurus. Of course, the 
presence of butchered elements found in those rooms does not necessarily mean that 
butchering activities took place in those rooms (except perhaps for Room 5, where the 
number of butchered specimens is very high). Rather, this shows that butchering probably 
took place either within the Bronze Palace or in its immediate vicinity because of the 
equal representation of all body parts. The paucity of butchering marks might imply 
careful use of meat and efficient use of butchering technology by specialized butchers. 


Spatial analysis of zooarchaeological remains 


This section provides a room-by-room discussion of the animal remains found 
within the Bronze Palace (Fig. 10). It is followed by an overall summary of suggested 
room function within the building. 


Room 7. Room 7 appears to have been initially designed as a two room suite 
comprising a throne room for receptions (7a) and a smaller single room (7b), probably a 
bathroom for its paving in bitumen. (or the like) It was enlarged into a single room in its 
later use-phase. The primary architectural feature that helped to determine room function 
was the presence of tram lines for a moveable hearth. As detailed elsewhere, numerous 
associated elite artefacts were uncovered in the room. Surprisingly, faunal remains were not 
found in any secure context from this room. While a few stray specimens have been 
recovered from a secondary context (wall and ceiling collapse), they were not from a 
reliable use-related context and were, therefore, omitted from this analysis. One would expect 
that feasting occurred in this room, leaving evidence of food consumption. Conversely, if 
this room did have such activities occur, it would presumably have been kept very clean 
and all refuse disposed of elsewhere. (Oates and Oates 2001; J. Oates, pers. comm. 2010). 


Room 6. The function of room 6 appears to be that of a hallway or passage from 
the eastern courtyard (Room 5) to an inner room towards the west (Room 9). Once again, 
faunal remains were not recovered from this room. Some specimens were found in the 
collapsed mudbrick of the walls, but were part of the wall construction and therefore not 
associated with activities within the room. The lack of faunal remains for this room is 
entirely plausible if the true function of this room is purely for a hallway or passage 
between the courtyard and the inner rooms. 


Room 5. The courtyard, Room 5, is by far the largest room identified thus far 
excavated in the Bronze Palace, and consequently the largest sample of fauna from the 
palace came from this room (57% of all specimens). Domestic mammals (n= 463) make 
up 96% of the sample from the room. Bovids dominate the domestic category with a 
combined total of (n=359 or 82%) of the entire domestic sample. Within this category, 
Caprines present the highest frequencies (n=259; 62%), which include Capra hircus, Ovis 
aries, followed by Bos taurus (n=100; 20%). There is also a significant presence of 
equids (n=16) with Equus caballus dominating (n-11) and Equus asinus at a lower 
frequency (n=2). Canis familiaris is also present (n=6). A total of four Aves specimens 
were recovered from the courtyard: three specimens of Gallus gallus dom. (0.6296) and 
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one Anas platyrhynchos (wild duck, possibly a Mallard; 0.21%). It is uncommon to find 
specimens of domestic chicken within this temporal and geographical context. These data 
tentatively suggest that the earliest evidence of domestic chicken in this area occurred 
during the Late Assyrian period. Reptiles (Testudines sp.; turtle) represent 0.41% of the 
entire assemblage (n=2). There is a higher frequency of wild taxa in this room in 
comparison to any other room in the palace (n=13, just under 3%). Cervids dominate 
(n=10), including Cervus elaphus (n=6) and Capreolus (n=4). Given the size of the 
courtyard (roughly 375m? are preserved), the variety of species represented is impressive. 


A total of 33 butchered specimens (n=17 chopped and n=16 sliced) were recovered 
from Courtyard 5. This number was slightly reduced to 25 when only specimens with 
definite species identification were used. Relative to the total number of the butchered 
bones (n=39) in the Bronze Palace, 85% were from this room. All medium-sized domestic 
mammals (Ovis aries, Capra hircus and Sus scrofa dom.) and large-sized domestic and 
wild mammals (Bos taurus, Equus asinus, Equus caballus, Cervus elaphus) have evidence 
of butchering; either chops, slices, or both (Fig. 8). It is possible to hypothesize that both 
skinning and disarticulation activities took place within the courtyard, due to the high 
numbers of butchered elements relative to other rooms in the palace. Furthermore, 75% of 
all bone tools found in the Bronze Palace was recovered in Courtyard 5. 


During the 2000-2002 campaign, three cremation burials (A-242, A-252, and A- 
805) were uncovered within Courtyard 5, containing a mixture of large quantities of 
bronze artefacts, various elite items including ivories, human, and animal bones (Matney 
et al. 2003). In subsequent seasons, two additional cremation burials (N-070, N-212) were 
uncovered. Only the faunal material from the first set of burials (A-242, A-252, and A- 
805) is fully analyzed and presented here; further analysis of the fauna from the second 
set of burials (N-070 and N-212) is required before final publication. That said, it is 
important to note that only sixteen animal specimens from N-070, and two specimens 
from N-212 were recovered, which are relatively low frequencies compared to the 
numbers recovered from the first set of cremation burials. 


A total of 295 faunal remains were recovered from the three “A” cremations, i.e., 
A-242, A-252, and A-805. All the fauna were calcined as a result of their close proximity 
to intense fire/heat. The specimens exhibit a range of colours ranging from a greenish 
white (close proximity to bronze objects), to reddish/brownish white, to pure white. 
Several of the specimens were warped from proximity to the flames/fire. Only domestic 
mammals were present in the cremation deposits. Taxonomically indeterminate medium- 
sized mammals have the highest frequency, followed by Ovis/Capra, indeterminate large 
mammals, Sus scrofa dom., Bos taurus, Ovis aries, Capra hircus, and Aves sp.(wild?) in 
descending order. Results from the individual cremations are discussed below: 


A-242. Not surprisingly, this sample (n-199) is dominated by unidentified 
medium mammals (92%). Given the small fragment size and poor preservation, further 
identification is challenging. Of the identifiable specimens, bovids are clearly the most 
frequent: Ovis/Capra (3%) followed by, Bos taurus (2%). Aves sp., and Ovis aries each 
are represented by two specimens (196). Capra hircus and Sus scrofa dom. each have one 
specimen. There is one specimen assigned to the general large mammal category. The two 
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specimens identified to belong to the Aves sp. are the only two present in any of the 
cremations. Further analysis will help determine its domestic or wild status as well as 
species. A252. The sample size for this cremation is relatively small (n=4). Two specimens 
are identified as Ovis/Capra, while Bos taurus and Sus scrofa dom. are each represented by 
a single specimen. A-805. The second highest frequency of remains (n=92) were from this 
cremation. Unidentified mammals, both medium (70%) and large sized mammals (10%), 
make up 80% of the assemblage from this cremation (n=73). Ovis/Capra has 6 specimens 
(7%), followed by Sus scrofa dom. with 5 specimens (5%). Ovis aries (n=4), Bos taurus 
(n=2), and Capra hircus (n=1) each have less than 1% representation. 


Room 4. Architectural or artefactual evidence did not help to determine the 
function of this room. While the faunal sample is small (n=10), the pattern of data is 
unique here. For example, domesticates represent only 60% of the sample (Ovis/Capra 
and Sus scrofa dom.; each have 30%); this is a very low percentage compared to the other 
rooms. Conversely, Aves taxa are represented by an extraordinarily high frequency of 
remains. In this room, they represent the second highest group of remains (40%). This is a 
much larger than usual frequency of bird remains to be found within such a small room. 
Surprisingly, there are neither Bos taurus nor any equid remains in the room. This is in 
direct contrast to the data from every other room in the Palace where domesticates make 
up the majority of the sample, with bovids usually as the dominant taxa; none of these 
specimens is wild. It is possible that some of the Aves sp. elements are from wild species, 
however, more detailed analysis is necessary. There is no evidence of any butchering 
activities taking place in this room. However, Room 4 has the highest bone density per 
square meter of any room, as well as the highest level of bone fragmentation of any room 
in the Bronze Palace. The lack of butchering evidence for the bird specimens is perhaps 
understandable given their small size, but one wonders why the caprine and Sus elements 
also have no evidence of butchering when clearly they are butchered in the other rooms. 


One possible theory to explain the high presence of birds and low presence of 
butchering is that the room had a special function (e.g., divinations) where butchering 
activities were not necessary. According to Collins (2002: 238), sheep are the favourite 
domestic animal and birds among the favourite wild animals for use by diviners. It is 
interesting to speculate that the extremely high level of fragmentation of remains found in 
this room may be a result of divination activities, rather than food preparation and 
consumption. Although it is mostly speculative to suggest that Room 4 might be a room 
for divination using birds, further investigation is certainly warranted. 


Room 3. There are no distinguishing architectural features present in this room, 
although its location suggests a probable corridor. The sample size is moderately large 
(n=46). Caprines dominate the sample (n=24; 52%, inclusive of Ovis/Capra, Ovis aries, 
Capra hircus), followed by Bos taurus (n=15; 33 %) and Sus scrofa dom. (n=6; 13%). 
The one wild taxon that is present is Lepus sp. (2 %). Unidentified mammal categories 
(small, medium, and large) were more common in this room (n=37). There is evidence of 
butchering — slicing — on only one specimen of Sus scrofa dom. 


Room 2. A total of 30 specimens were associated with this room, which has been 
tentatively assigned a function as a bathroom, given the presence of bitumen-lined baked 
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bricks on the floor and the presence of a limestone slab used as a doorsill. Domestics 
make up 100% of this sample, dominated by Bovids: Ovis/Capra (n=16; 53%), Bos 
taurus (n=7; 23%), Ovis aries (n=3; 10%), followed by Capra hircus with only 1 
specimen (3%). Both Sus scrofa dom. (n= 2) and Canis familiaris (n=1) have less than 
10% frequencies. There was no evidence of equids, Aves, or wild specimens. Only two 
specimens show signs of butchering: one specimen of Bos Taurus was chopped and one 
of Ovis aries was sliced. 


Room 1. Room 1 is an alcove located directly northeast of Courtyard 5 (see Fig. 4). 
With a total of 71 specimens (65 identified to a species), domestics make up 100% of the 
sample. The most commonly represented species are caprines (n= c. 62%), including 
Ovis/Capra (n=36), Ovis aries (n=5), Capra hircus, (n=4). This is followed by Bos taurus 
(n=13; 20%). Sus scrofa dom. and Aves sp. are equally represented (n=6; 9% each). Equus 
caballus (n=1; 2%) has the lowest frequency in the sample. Interestingly, wild specimens 
are not present in this room. This room has the second highest quantity of butchered bones 
found within the palace (8%), which is not surprising given the proximity (and openness) to 
the courtyard. Of the butchered elements, one element was chopped and sliced (the only 
found so far, within the palace), and two elements were sliced. 


Room 10. This room, probably another open courtyard to the west of the throne 
room, has revealed a scatter of grayish and poorly preserved mudbricks which may 
represent some kind of paving. A large ashy pit (N-519) was discovered here containing 
at least four human individuals, as described above. Preliminary results from the animal 
bones recovered from Room 10 are as follows. The total sample recovered from this locus 
is 163 specimens. Medium mammal (n=100) and large mammal (n=20) have the highest 
frequency of remains (73%). Identification of remains to a specific species was difficult 
due to preservation issues; several of the remains were burnt black. Caprines dominate the 
domestic mammals; Ovis/Capra (n=18), Capra hircus (n=4), followed by Ovis aries (n=1) 
with a combined total of (n=24), followed by domestic Sus scrofa (n=8), while Bos taurus 
has a similar frequency to Capra hircus (n=4). Two other domestic species have only one 
element each (Equus asinus, and Equus caballus) and represent just over 1% of the entire 
sample. Wild mammals have a low frequency (n=3). Capreolus capreolus has two 
specimens and Capra ibex has only one specimen. 


Zooarchaeological conclusions 


Only recently has archaeological research shifted to the investigation of provincial 
capitals of the Assyrian Empire in order to elucidate spatial patterns of behaviour within 
higher-order administrative centers (Joannés 2000; Matthews 2003; Weiss et al. 1993). 
This report presents preliminary results of the faunal remains from specific rooms of the 
Bronze Palace in order to document specific room use within the overall layout of a 
provincial palace and to outline butchering practices within the palace which can 
eventually help determine provisioning activities, issues of hierarchy and status, with a 
specific focus on elite food practices. The butchering pattern for Room 5 indicates that the 
courtyard (and possibly associated Room 1) was a place for meat processing for two 
reasons. First, there was equal representation of body parts present. Second, evidence of 
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both chopping and slicing occurs in this space or its very near proximity; it appears to be 
a place for food preparation. Rooms 2, 3, and 4 do not have any direct function assigned 
to them, but the data are very different from each other and from the rest of the rooms. 
Room 4 may have been associated with ritual divination practices. This suggests that 
rooms within the Bronze Palace served very specialized functions, and as a result present 
unique distributions of zooarchaeological remains. 


ARCHAEOBOTANICAL REMAINS IN THE BRONZE PALACE (M. Rosenzweig) 


Although flotation samples have been systematically collected at Ziyaret Tepe 
since 2000, full archaeobotanical analysis of these sediment samples has only recently 
begun. A collection of over 1700 archaeobotanical samples have been retrieved from a 
variety of contexts, including domestic floors, hearths, pits, burials, and the contents of 
vessels. This collection spans the occupational lifetime of the site, from the Early Bronze 
Age to the Ottoman Period (ca. 3000 BC-AD 1800). Analysis of this rich collection will 
allow for investigations into changes in local agriculture over time and space, providing a 
much-needed record of environmental land-use in the region. 


This preliminary report concentrates upon the findings from one sample, ZT 
29732. This sample is derived from a Medieval pit (N-255) in Operation A/N and is dated 
to occupational phase N2 (see above). While the findings from one sample will hardly 
provide definitive information for the entire Medieval occupation at Ziyaret Tepe, given 
the richness of botanical remains from N-255, the following preliminary report offers 
some insights into the scope of medieval agriculture at the site, to be improved upon by 
future analysis. 


Sampling protocols and analytical methods 


Sediment sampling protocols were established by Matney and Lynn Rainville of 
Sweetbriar College at the onset of excavation at Ziyaret Tepe. In most cases, entire loci, 
or a representative sample of 50% or 25% of the whole were taken, with a minimum of 10 
liters of primary suprafloor (ca. 5cm strata above the floor) and floor contexts sampled for 
flotation. When distinct deposits of charred remains were discovered, they were hand- 
picked, creating samples for qualitative analysis. In the field, Suphi Kaya, a local Turkish 
laborer, was trained to process all of the flotation samples using a Siraf-style flotation 
machine (Pearsall 2000: 44), employing 1mm and 355um mesh sieves to catch the 
carbonized plant remains. Kaya has steadfastly handled the entirety of the flotation 
samples, with the exception of those collected in the 2009 field season, which were 
processed by Rosenzweig and Jennifer Walborn of Western Florida University. 


The Ziyaret Tepe archaeobotanical collection now resides in the Paleoecology 
Laboratory at the University of Chicago. However, this particular sample was analyzed at 
the Archaeobotany Laboratory at Ohio State University (OSU). Here, sorting was 
conducted using a Leitz stereoscopic zoom microscope with a maximum magnification of 
100x. Samples were size graded in 2mm, 1mm, and 500um sieves. Material less than 
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500um was not analyzed. Within each size grade, the sample was divided into fractions 
using a riffle-sorter, in each case down to a fraction that would allow for complete sorting 
in one sitting. Fractions were then sorted until no new taxa were discovered. This method 
was designed to ensure consistent randomness of sampling within the sample itself, and to 
provide the most efficient means of documenting the diversity of taxa present (van der 
Veen and Fieller 1982). Any taxa missed through the riffle-sort method would 
presumably be too rare to be of environmental or economic importance for overall 
interpretations. Identifications of the N-255 material were made using the OSU 
Archaeobotany comparative collection and a number of seed reference manuals, including 
Martin and Barkley (1961), Musil (1963), and Nesbitt (2006). 


The charred archaeobotanical remains from N-255 were highly degraded. Intact 
and well-preserved specimens were rare. The remains in this pit appear to have sustained 
intense firing, as attested by the presence of significant amounts of vitrified material. Of 
the 1268 (non-wood) botanical items extracted, only 690 were identifiable (54%), in 
many instances only to genus level. 


ZT 29732 (N-255) archaeobotanical remains 


N-255 is a shallow pit approximately 40cm deep and 1.9m in diameter. It is 
located in grid square N990 E1170 and is one of over thirty Medieval pits that have been 
found in Level N2. Although N-255 has no associated architectural features, it is within 
the vicinity of Medieval House 1, which lay to the south, see above. Excavators removed 
10 liters of soil from a gray ash lens found at the bottom of the pit as sample ZT 29732. 
Judging from its location and contents, pit N-255 appears to have been used for refuse 
disposal. Numerous fragments of iron studs, a very common small find at Ziyaret Tepe, 
were recovered from the pit, along with shards of glass, an iron blade, pieces of pottery, 
and animal bone. Likewise, a range of archaeobotanical remains were found in N-255, 
most likely representing the accumulation of domestic debris swept into the pit during its 
use-life. As a deposit of household rubbish generated by a variety of domestic processes, 
the botanical remains from N-255 offer a preliminary record of diverse agricultural 
resources and practices during the Medieval period at Ziyaret Tepe. 


To begin with, 243 cereal grains were recovered from N-255. Due to poor 
preservation, only 91 of these were identifiable, as Triticum sp., Triticum durum/aestivum, 
and Hordeum sp. (see Fig. 11). Wheat (Triticum sp.) was most common, and although 
many grains could not be identified to species, from the presence of eleven T. 
durum/aestivum grains, 32 free-threshing rachis, and only two wheat glume remains, it 
may be inferred that free-threshing wheat was the predominate crop processed. Within 
this sample as well, the data suggests that 7. durum was the cereal of choice, given the 
accumulation of 7. durum rachis and an absence of similarly distinguishable 7. aestivum 
rachis. 7. durum has a low salt tolerance, but performs well in regions with mild, wet 
winters and warm, dry summers (van Zeist 2003: 10) and would have provided the 
Medieval villagers of Ziyaret Tepe with grain suitable for bulgur (Charles 1984: 26). 
While 7. durum, and free-threshing cereals in general, are often irrigated, pit N-255 did 
not contain any segetal or hydrophilic (water-loving) taxa, with the exception of a few 
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reeds, that would be indicative of irrigation. Based upon one sample, though, this lack of 
archaeobotanical evidence for irrigation should not be weighed too heavily. 


Other cultigens recovered from N-255 include various legumes and Hordeum sp. 
(barley). Of the legumes, Lathyrus sativus (grass pea) was preserved in the greatest 
abundance, followed by Cicer arientium (chickpea) and one Pisum type specimen (field 
pea). There is a conspicuous absence of Lens culinaris (lentil), which has been 
historically reported as an important legume in this region (Miller 1991; Yakar 2000: 447). 
Barley may have been used to supplement the wheat supply for human consumption, 
provide fodder for animals, or both. 


The N-255 remains do not represent a deposit of “clean” grain or food storage. 
Rather, they probably provide a record of botanical material generated by crop processing. 
The cereal culm accumulated in N-255 could have been captured when the crop was 
harvested low on the stalk, and dispersed as domestic debris when sieved (Hillman 1985: 
2). Yakar (2000: 178-179) has observed rural farming families in Turkey sieving wheat 
on their rooftops, making the by-products of wheat processing a regular component of 
domestic refuse. Sieving and hand-sorting may also account for the presence of cereal 
rachis and agricultural weeds in pit N-255, which includes species of Aegilops, Lolium, 
Galium and Brassica (Martin and Barkley 1961). The cereal grains recovered are, in 
general, rather small and could be “tail grains” lost in the sieving process, or simply the 
refuse from accidental charring. The Triticum sp. grains average 4.49mm in length, the 
Triticum durum/aestivum 4.72mm, and the Hordeum sp. 5.85mm. 


Weed seeds and chaff can also enter the archeobotanical record through the 
burning of dung fuel cakes. However, there was a significant lack of dung in pit N-255, 
while wood charcoal made up 49% of the overall weight (57.7g) of the flotation sample. 
From the identifiable seeds, the non-cultigen to cultigen ratio is 2:1. The number of non- 
cultigens calculated includes all the “indeterminate seeds,” while the cultigens include all 
the “large, indeterminate legumes” and “nutshell” (see Fig. 11). This ratio is much higher 
than those obtained by experimentation with dung fuel burning (Miller and Smart 1984). 
Therefore, it is proposed here that the remains of N-255 come primarily from the wood 
firing of botanical products for human use. However, given that N-255 is a refuse context, 
the deposit is surely the accumulation of botanical material from a variety of practices and 
sources, including dung cake fires (McCorriston 1995). Indeed, there are several taxa in 
the N-255 sample found in the steppe and associated with grazing. These include 
Astragalus sp., Trigonella astroites, Onosma sp., Centaurea sp., Rumex sp., and 
Verbascum sp. (Miller and Smart 1984: 17; Zohary 1973: 181). The cereal culm 
mentioned above, as a by-product of crop processing, could have also entered the 
archaeobotanical record if straw was used as an additional fuel for fires. 


Archaeobotanical conclusions 


The findings from pit N-255 provide the basis for several hypotheses regarding 
Medieval agriculture at Ziyaret Tepe. The main crops of this small village appear to have 
been durum wheat and barley, with the addition of chickpea, grass pea, and field pea. While 
dung fuel was most likely used, wood fuel was also available and used on-site. Weeds 
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associated with cultivated fields are present, but no botanical evidence for irrigation was 
recovered. Steppic taxa are also present in the N-255 sample, presumably by way of animal 
consumption and therefore indicative of pastoral practices during this period. 


EXCAVATIONS IN OPERATION G/R (J. MacGinnis) 


Work was resumed in Operation R, the westward continuation of Operation G, 
where we had last previously worked in 2008. As readers of previous reports will be 
aware, the architecture exposed in Operation G/R is of a substantial nature comprising 
two principal elements (Fig. 12A). Building 1, on the east side of the area, is clearly a 
high status residence while Building 2, abutting Building 1 on its western side, appears to 
be an administrative complex. Work in the area of Operation G/R commenced in 2001, 
and by 2003 the plan of Building 1 had been completely recovered and excavated down to 
floor level. Recovery of the complete plan of Building 2 has taken longer but by the end 
of the 2008 season we had completed recovery of the eastern and southern sides so that 
the principal area remaining was the northwestern part of the complex. Accordingly, 
completing the identification and excavation of the remaining part of Building 2 was a 
major objective for the 2010 season and in the event this was achieved. 


In 2010, four new grid squares were opened up, N870 E830, N880 E830, N870 
E840 and N880 E840. The areas excavated included the entire grid squares of N870 E840 
and N880 E840, the whole square except the northwestern quadrant in the case of N870 
E830, and only the eastern half of grid square N880 E830. An advance in our 
understanding this year is that Building 2 shows evidence for at least two phases of 
construction. The recognition of this multi-phase character of the remains is likely to help 
in the resolution of some problems of interpretation from earlier seasons. A total of 53 
rooms were excavated in the Operation G/R buildings during the 2001-2010 campaign. 


In grid square N880 E840, we picked up the continuation of a pebble mosaic of 
Courtyard 20 which had been partially excavated and last seen in 2004. As discussed in 
previous reports, this is the third of the black and white checkerboard mosaics excavated 
in the area and in some respects the finest. The mosaic comprises hundreds of small black 
and white river pebbles, turned edgewise, and set into a mud mortar. The makers used 
both an alternating color scheme and an altering orientation of the stones to create a 
striking pattern. The checkerboard pattern in Courtyard 20 spans 14 squares (north-south) 
by at least 25 squares (east-west) with a border at the edge. 


The sides of the squares vary in length between 49cm and 58cm; the border varies 
in width between 15cm and 20cm. The layout of the squares is not geometrically perfect — 
the gridlines wander significantly from being perfectly parallel — but the actual 
composition of the squares is done with a degree of care. All of the mosaic squares are 
divided by a St. Andrew’s cross into four triangles with two opposing sides being black 
and the other two white; each square has a boss in the middle which is nearly always 
white, the exceptions being one black and one red. The pavement is cut by three later pits 
varying between 1.5m and 2.0m in diameter. 
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Near the southwestern comer of the pavement is a drain, R-301, marked by a 
30cm square baked brick pierced by a hole 10 cm in diameter. This drain clearly 
connected with a main channel running under the wall bounding the western side of the 
courtyard: this was evident from the fact that leading out west from the drain brick was a 
patch measuring approximately 130cm by 60cm where the pavement had been dug up and 
the stones then put back in a jumble rather than with any attempt to reproduce the original 
design. This patch led directly towards the main drain R-301 and betrayed where the 
pavement had been dug up to clear or repair the drain. Furthermore, immediately to the 
west of this patch, was an open V-shaped configuration of bricks (38 x 38 cm) which 
must represent an even later repair of the drain: the fact that it was apparently left open at 
the top rather than roofed and underground represents a departure from the original 
standard of installation. The elevation of the pavement as a whole varies dramatically, 
from 550.43m at its highest point on the north to 550.10m at the lowest in the south. 


Just east of the drain is a rectangular area, R-298, measuring 95cm by 240cm and 
composed of much larger stones measuring between 10cm by 15cm up to 40cm by 56cm. 
R-298 was either cut into the pavement or built as part of the original design. Unlike such 
features in earlier seasons (e.g., G-627 in the pavement of Courtyard 2 and features G-341, 
G-342, and G-343 in the pavement of Courtyard 11), in the case of R-298 in Courtyard 20, 
the feature carefully slots into the existing grid pattern (occupying what would have been 
an area 2 by 5 of the checkerboard squares). Both this fact and the fact that R-298 is 
significantly larger than the features in Courtyards 2 and 11 suggest that it may not have 
been a grave as is posited for those other features, but may rather have served some 
functional purpose in the use of the courtyard; there are no grounds for further speculation. 
On the west of the courtyard was a bathroom, Room 53, measuring 5.0m by 4.3m paved 
with baked bricks and demonstrating plentiful traces of bitumen. Lastly, on the north side 
of the pavement, near the eastern baulk, we picked up the remaining part of a baked brick 
threshold initially discovered in the 2003 season, completing our plan of that feature. 


Upper phase of Building 2 


In grid square N870 E840 to the south we picked up the remaining edge of the 
mosaic pavement bounded by the courtyard wall. Room 46 immediately to the south of 
this measured 1.8m by 3.4m and contained a stone platform, R-204, measuring 3.3m by 
1.7m made out of cobbles and also some stone bowl fragments (Fig. 12B). A duck weight 
(ZT 34251) lying on this platform weighed exactly 30 kg and must therefore have 
represented an Assyrian talent. It is noteworthy that only this massive weight was 
discovered and none of the smaller ones of which it must have formed a series. This may 
be taken as evidence suggestive that the occupants of the building had time to gather 
their possessions and quit the city in some order, choosing however to leave this heavy 
weight behind. The floor of this room also produced a fragment of an ivory comb (ZT 
34620), a blue faience bead (ZT 34161) and a curious tablet which had been deliberately 
pierced and bore a few lines of cuneiform (ZT 34610). Monroe discusses the duck weight 
and pierced tablet below. Removal of the stone platform R-204 revealed a burnt layer 
overlying a second stone platform (R-302) with a tannur (R-287) on the eastern side. 
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South of Room 46, two additional rooms were found, Rooms 47 and 48. Although 
no threshold connecting these rooms was immediately detectable, closer inspection 
revealed a section where the red brickwork was interrupted by an area of grey bricks two 
bricks wide: we take this to be an indication of an original threshold which had been 
blocked, presumably in preparation for the later phase. 


Finds in the fill in these trenches included a seal with a star motif (ZT 34184), an 
amulet with a star motif (ZT 34189), a sherd of glazed pottery (ZT 34289), and a number 
of tokens (ZT 34323, ZT 34377, ZT 34566, ZT 34580, ZT 34602), see below. 


Work in grid square N880 E830 recovered the main exterior wall of the building 
on the western side, R-294. The wall was an impressive 1.45m thick and contained the 
main entrance into the complex. The entrance consisted of a baked brick porch, R-275, 
preceding a threshold paved with stone R-277. Porch R-275 comprised a grid of 25 baked 
bricks, laid with five rows and five columns with each brick measuring 35 cm square, 
with additional whole or broken half bricks along the northern and southern edges; the 
whole paved area measuring 2m square (Fig. 12C). Stone threshold R-277 consisted of 
two principal stones (88cm by 74cm and 76cm by 77cm) and a dozen or so smaller stones, 
the whole threshold area covering 170cm by 72cm. On the south side of this was an in 
situ door socket set within an emplacement of stones, R-278, comprising a semi-circle of 
eleven stones (all ca. 10cm by 15cm in size) with an overall internal diameter of 88cm. 
Lying on the floor not far to the west of this was a displaced cover for the door socket (ZT 
34375) of degraded greenish sandstone. Roughly in the middle of this room, and not 
evidently aligned with any threshold, was a rectangle of baked bricks (laid in a 2 by 3 grid 
with bricks measuring 37cm to 38cm on a side), measuring 117cm by 78cm overall; the 
purpose of this feature is not known. 


To the north of the entrance was an in situ pithos (ZT 34376). Three striking 
features of this pithos, not previously found among the pithoi at Ziyaret Tepe, are: (1) that 
it has three handles round the rim; (2) that it is decorated with stamped decoration 
comprising sequences of three different stamps: concentric rectangles, small circles and 
large circles, although the latter may have originally been rosettes but if so are now too 
worn for this to be clear; and (3) that it was moulded in one piece with its stand. This 
pithos-with-base rested on yet another mosaic pavement, R-318, the fourth to be found at 
Ziyaret Tepe. Grid square N870E830 was primarily excavated in order to complete the 
recovery of the plan of the building, which it did. Fill in this area produced a red 
cylindrical bead (ZT 34270) and a pillow-shaped token (ZT 34377). 


As mentioned above, work this year yielded clear evidence that the building 
comprised more than one phase. The walls of the upper phase were laid directly on top of 
the lower phase albeit with a slight difference in alignment and with some changes. Where 
present the base of the upper phase rebuilding is only 10cm to 20cm above the level of the 
lower phase floor, i.e. in these sections the walls of the lower phase had been razed almost 
to floor level and then rebuilt almost exactly in place. The alignment of the upper phase was 
however a few degrees off from the lower phase; this difference of alignment was indeed an 
aid the recognition of the presence of the upper phase. The upper phase was most clearly 
identified in the southeastern square N870 E840. Here, in addition to the rebuilding of the 
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original lower phase walls there were places where earlier entrances had been blocked and 
places where new walls had been inserted across earlier undivided spaces. 


The upper phase was also detected in grid square N880 E840. In the northwestern 
part of N880 E840, an area dense with potsherds, stones, pieces of slag, and bones — 
perhaps a dump — was removed to come down onto a floor level (R-223) on which rested 
an almost complete jar (ZT 34384) and white limestone door socket (ZT 34383). Wall 
lines were also traced above the mosaic pavement but the associated floor levels could not 
be properly delineated; a tannur (R-193) in the area above the pavement must also have 
belonged to this phase. 


Interpretation of Building 2 


Based on the texts found in Rooms 9 and 10, the presence of hundreds of tokens 
and numerous pithoi, it has long been thought that the Operation R building was an 
administrative/storeroom complex. The evidence of the texts suggests that there was an 
association with the goddess Ishtar (Parpola 2008: 21-25). Accordingly, the current 
interpretation is that the Operation R complex was a storeroom complex associated with 
the temple of Ishtar: this interpretation is only strengthened by the discovery of loom 
weights as there was a close association between weavers and the temple establishments 
of Ishtar. The discovery of the one-talent duck-weight, which will have been used for 
weighing textiles, metals, and bitumen, is also consistent with the proposed administrative 
function. The likelihood would appear to be that Ishtar was the principal deity of the city, 
though it is noteworthy that the temple itself has not yet been discovered. 


SELECTED SMALL FINDS FROM OPERATION G/R (W. Monroe) 


In the 2010 season two interesting small finds were excavated in the lower town 
as part of excavation in Operation R. One was a large limestone duck weight, ZT 34251, 
the other a small unusual cuneiform tablet, ZT 34620. The context of these discoveries is 
described above. The work in Operation R also prompted a renewed look into the large 
collection of molded clay tokens found in this operation, as well as in Operations L and 
A/N on the citadel mound (see Fig. 13). 


In Room 46, a large limestone duck weight, ZT 34251, was uncovered. It was 
found lying upside down with the “head” of the duck resting on a cobblestone surface. 
From its orientation, it seems likely that ZT 34251 fell from a higher floor and turned 
over during its descent during the destruction of the building. The object has considerable 
weight and its positioning suggests that it is not in its use-related context. 


The weight is made of worked limestone but not smoothed to a great degree. The 
head and neck of the duck are roughly carved into the top of the object. There is also a 
small smooth depression situated off-center beneath the neck on the side of the object 
perhaps where stone was removed to lighten the weight to fit within its standard 
measurement. The weight is 35.0cm long, width is 27.5cm, and height is 19.5cm. The head, 
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including the neck, is approximately 18cm long and 9cm wide. It weighs approximately 
30kg which places it firmly in the category of a one talent weight (= 60 minas). 


Duck weights are fairly common in all categories of ancient Near Eastern weights, 
occupying sizes from the multi-talent down to the half mina. However, the duck and lion 
shapes are, for the most part, the typical forms given to weights in excess of a half talent 
(Powel 1971: 249-273). Often duck weights are inscribed with short lines of text 
indicating their weight and, in some cases, a royal inscription or owner. Duck weight ZT 
34251 was uninscribed. 


A second small find of particular interest from Operation R was a small inscribed 
clay tablet, ZT 34620, of an unusual shape and character found in Room 24. It was found 
among the ash from a broken fannur near a possible entrance to the white and black 
pebble mosaic Courtyard 20 to the north. This locus was rich in small finds and also 
included a fragment of an incised and decorated bone comb. The tablet itself is 5.8cm 
long, 3.4cm wide, 1.7cm thick and weighs 37g. It is inscribed with one single line of 
cuneiform in Neo-Assyrian ductus which reads: 


"PAB-AS 1-/im “Ahhu-iddina, one thousand” 
The inscription is relatively simple and clear. The tails of the horizontal wedges 


are extended significantly to take up space on the obverse of the tablet. The reverse is 
uninscribed and undecorated. 


This noted, it is the physicality of the tablet which is most intriguing. The tablet is 
inscribed perpendicular to the orientation to be expected, i.e., landscape rather than 
portrait style. The inscription is roughly centered and is not positioned so as to 
accommodate any other lines of text. Directly beneath the line of text is a large hole the 
runs directly through the tablet, the hole is roughly ovoid in nature with dimensions of 
1.9cm by 1.6cm. The interior wall of the hole is slightly concave, in that the entrance and 
exits on the tablet surface are of a smaller diameter than the interior. The interior surface 
of the hole is also quite rough, in contrast with the smooth exterior surface of the tablet, 
although no particular marks, textile or otherwise, can be discerned from the interior. 


On the obverse of the tablet, the hole is surrounded by an incised decoration. The 
hole is bordered by a incised line a short distance from the hole and in between are 
incised lines running from the border to the edge of the hole (26 lines are preserved). This 
motif is interrupted by a break in the tablet along the bottom edge extending into the hole. 
However, in the break a large piece of a quartz pebble is visible, indicating that the 
material from which this tablet was made of was not typical well-levigated clean tablet 
clay. The tablet is also covered with tiny hair-line cracks indicating accidental firing most 
likely during the destruction of the building. 


Interpretation of the tablet is hampered by its unique nature. The inscription seems 
to indicate some sort of ownership or tagging, however, the item type being signified by 
“one thousand” is not preserved. The significance of the hole perhaps indicates that the 
tablet itself was formed around an object or around a textile, such as a bag, containing 
objects which were lost during the fire which baked the tablet. The decoration around the 
hole, as well as the inscription, and its absence on the reverse certainly suggests a 
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particular orientation and location of the objects being signified as essentially “behind” 
the tablet. Perhaps this tablet formed the seal on the end of a rope or bag that contained 
1000 objects or items with an equivalent to a value of 1000. 


Finally, throughout the excavation of both the citadel mound and lower town at 
Ziyaret Tepe, significant numbers of small clay tokens have been found in mostly Late 
Assyrian contexts. These tokens fit roughly into a typology of eight types, all generally 
smaller than 30mm. They were probably used for counting, not as game pieces, as the 
Ziyaret Tepe tokens bear no distinguishing marks that would be expected if used for 
gaming or as dice. Any information on their symbolic meaning within a counting system 
is entirely unclear. 


The eight types established at Ziyaret Tepe are as follows (see Fig. 13). Pillow 
tokens are flat tokens generally around 4mm thick. They are usually squarish, often with 
their corners formed into points giving them a pillow-like shape. Their sides are between 
13mm and 15mm long. Bent-tip tokens are conical in shape but the tip of the token has 
been folded at a 90-degree angle forming a bent tip. They are generally 8mm to 12mm 
long with a base diameter of 16mm to 22mm. Spherical tokens are spherical in shape with 
a diameter ranging from 7mm to 10mm. Cylindrical tokens have straight sides and are 
cylindrical in shape; they have a length of 12mm to 15mm and a diameter of 8mm to 
10mm. Cuboid tokens are in the form of a hexahedron, like a six-sided die, they measure 
10mm to 13mm on a side. Disk tokens are flattened round disks with a diameter of 8mm 
to 13mm with a thickness between 3mm and 4mm. Conical tokens are straight versions of 
bent-tip tokens. They have a length of 15mm to 20mm and a base diameter of 8mm to 
10mm. Pyramid tokens are shaped like a three-sided pyramid; they have four faces of 
equal size, three sides and one base. They measure 9mm to 13mm on a side. There are 
certain transformative processes that can modify tokens of one type into another. 
Spherical tokens often can become squashed between the fingers and turn into disk tokens. 
In fact many disk tokens have been found with finger prints still preserved on the obverse 
and reverse betraying the act of creating the token itself. Likewise conical tokens can 
easily become bent-tip tokens. 


In most of our reports, we refer to the excavations in the southern lower town as 
Operation G/R, since the two operations are contiguous. However, as noted above, 
Operation G is the eastern side of the excavation area, while Operation R is the western side. 
This rough spatial distinction appears important with regards to the tokens. In particular, 
Operation R has produced by far the largest quantity of tokens excavated, while Operation 
G has the second largest count of excavated tokens at Ziyaret Tepe. What is interesting to 
note is that although 105 pyramid tokens were found in Operation R, none were found in 
any of the nearby loci in Operation G. This suggests that the tokens represent a specific 
item or good, rather than a quantity or number. Whatever the item is that is represented by 
the pyramid tokens, it appears to have been limited in distribution to the western building of 
Operation G/R. Generally bent-tip, spherical, cylindrical, and conical tokens have the 
broadest range across the entire site. The distribution of tokens illustrates the importance of 
accounting or administrative activities which took place in the buildings of Operation G/R 
as this area accounts for 86% of the tokens excavated across the site. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN OPERATION Q: *KHABUR GATE” (K. Sauer and J. MacGinnis) 


Operation Q, the site of a major gate on the southern city wall, had initially been 
located by both magnetic gradiometry and electrical resistivity surveys, the images of 
which showed a chambered gate with projections and a street running north-south leading 
up to the gate (Matney & Somers 1999: 210-211; Matney & Rainville 2005: 40-42). 
Earlier excavations had confirmed the geophysical maps in broad terms (Matney et al. 
2009: 61-63; Fig. 22). The objective of the 2010 excavations in Operation Q was to gain 
insights into the occupational and architectural history of the gate complex during its 
centuries-long use-life. 


The earlier excavations conducted in Operation Q in 2007 and 2008 revealed the 
outlines of city gate's construction and of the street leading in between the two projecting 
buttresses flanking the gate (Fig. 14). Furthermore, by the end of the 2008 season at least 
three major phases of construction and occupation could be identified within the gate 
complex, which appeared to correspond well with the sequence that emerged from a 
section cut through the street between the buttresses (Matney et al. 2009: 61). The most 
intact deposit of in situ material, including features such as a narrow partitioning wall, Q- 
107 and hearth, Q-154, was identified in the eastern chamber (Matney et al. 2009: 61). In 
the western chamber, three post-Assyrian graves were revealed, each neatly dug along the 
inner walls of the chamber and containing a single burial (Matney et al. 2009: 63-64). 


In 2010, excavation in Operation Q was resumed, through which a significantly 
more detailed picture of the occupational and architectural history of the gate has been 
reconstructed. The interior areas of the gate’s chambers were excavated down to foundation 
level, demonstrating that there were in fact four, rather than three, main phases of 
construction, each marked by a considerable raising of the main street level. Furthermore, 
excavation of the stratigraphic section cut perpendicular across the street was also resumed 
and taken down to natural. Here, too, four major phases of construction could be observed, 
correlating with the sequence in the interior of the gate, and thus demonstrating that the gate 
was in use for a long period of time and periodically refurbished. 


Foundation Level and Phase I Gate 


The foundation of the chamber construction could be traced in sections across the 
eastern and the western ends of the chambers. It consisted of a solid mud packing 
averaging 40cm thick. On top of this, a layer of pebbles was laid, followed by a second, 
thinner layer of mud, and then a foundation sub-floor packing 20cm thick consisting of 
pebbles mixed with sand and mud. In the northeastern corner of the eastern chamber a 
drain cutting the solid mud foundation was observed. It was covered with large stones and 
lined with sherds as well as pebbles in its upper part, whereas the lower part was lined 
with mud only. The initial layout of the street, at least in the gate itself, consisted of a 
surface built of large stones (roughly 10cm to 30cm in diameter), which was then covered 
with four alternating layers of pebble-sand packing and thin grayish, trampled mud layers. 
The width of the initial street was 5m. Judging from the outer section, this surface of large 
stones with packing on top continues on into the road in between the buttresses. 
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The layout of the chamber in the foundation level, with an average length of 
nearly 12m in its E-W extension, was slightly trapezoidal, being 2.75m broad at the center 
but only 2.2m broad at the eastern and western ends. Furthermore, the western chamber, 
measuring 3.2m in breadth, was nearly one meter shorter than the eastern one. At least 
two floor surfaces could be associated with the Phase I gate chamber, the first one being a 
pebble floor, the second a plastered surface: the latter had been burnt in the eastern 
chamber and in parts in the western chamber too, where two iron arrowheads (ZT 27638 
and ZT 27640) were found. 


Phase II Gate 


Major changes occurred in the second phase of construction. First of all, the layout 
of the gate was now made properly rectangular, measuring 8.00m by 2.75m which means 
that while the trapezoidal aspect of Phase I had been corrected, the overall depth of the 
chambers was notably reduced. Furthermore, the position of the gate shifted 0.30m north, 
with the Phase II southern wall covering the Phase I southern wall. The most significant 
change however occurred in the general layout of the street and the gate chamber, with 
the passage between the buttresses being narrowed by the addition of a 1.40m broad wall 
which was cut through the pebble floor of the Phase I street, reaching the gate’s 
foundation level. The effect of this was to bring the dimensions of the two chambers into 
line with equal lengths and breadths. There was one floor surface associated with Phase 2, 
consisting of a bright mud plaster in both chambers. 


Phase III Gate 


In Phase III, the gate again underwent major changes, especially concerning the 
layout of the chambers. It was broadened in its E-W extension, now measuring 9.0m 
across. At the same time the gate was enlarged in its N-S extension, and now measured 
4.0m across. The whole area was raised 0.5m on average by a mudbrick platform 
consisting of three courses of sun-dried mudbricks covered with a mud surface in which 
pebbles were then set. In the passage, two large slabs cut from white-grey limestone with 
conglomerate on the lower surfaces were installed as a threshold. On the northern edges 
of the limestone slabs, there are clear signs of wear from wheeled traffic with an axial 
span of 2.0m; there is however, no sign of track marks on the main surface of the stones. 
On their southern sides, these two slabs are bordered by a row of smaller stones behind 
which the pebble packing of the street continues. 


The western chamber of this phase had already been excavated in the 2008 season, 
exposing the most intact depositions of in situ material encountered up to that date 
(Matney et al. 2009: 61-62; Fig. 22). The following remarks, thus, only apply to the 
material excavated in the eastern chamber in 2010. In this eastern gate chamber, a total of 
six distinct plastered floor surfaces were recognized. These overlay the mudbrick 
platform and all show traces of decayed reed matting. The mudbrick platform itself also 
showed evidence of use in the form of three fireplaces in the northern half, together with a 
considerable quantity of scattered animal bones. 
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The first floor surface was traced by its plaster only, but there were no features 
and finds associated. The southern third of the chamber was covered with a pebble floor, 
a scheme that was traced in the upper surfaces as well. The second floor surface was also 
covered with plaster in the north and pebbles in the south. In the southwestern corner two 
baked bricks were set to form a simple threshold into the chamber. The chamber’s 
western edge was blocked by a low wall or bench that could be traced until the uppermost 
floor surface. The third floor surface was associated with a fireplace in the northwestern 
corner and a bench had been built up against the chamber’s northern wall. In its 
southwestern corner, near the entrance to the chamber, were found two in situ vessels: 
one was a palace ware beaker, ZT 27489, the other was a Mittani-style “pig pot” rhyton, 
ZT 27490 (cf. Postgate et al. 1998: 75, pl. 99). The fourth floor surface was associated 
with numerous features, including a hearth laid out with two baked bricks in the 
northwestern corner. In the middle of the chamber was a pot installation lined with stones 
and brick fragments cut into the underlying floor surfaces. Slightly west of this pot 
installation, the heavy burning of the floor plaster indicated that the area had evidently 
been used as a fireplace. The fifth surface was characterised by the construction of an L- 
shaped partitioning wall set over the location of the former pot installation. On the pebble 
floor, a circular stone missile, ZT 27443, was found. Furthermore the baked brick hearth 
associated with the previous floor was still in use (Fig. 15). The sixth and final surface 
was still associated with the benches, the brick-hearth and the partitioning wall, but with 
the difference that at this level the southern part of the chamber was now also covered by 
a plastered surface, on top of which the sherds of a large storage jar, ZT 27388, and a pot 
stand, ZT 27371, were found. 


Phase IV Gate 


Whereas there is much evidence for the use of the gate chamber in Phase III, no 
floor surface could be associated with Phase IV. Only the wall alignments and the layout 
of the street could be traced. In its final phase the gate’s interior was again narrowed, by 
approximately 0.40m in the E-W extension and 0.20m in the N-S extension, thus 
retaining its rectangular shape. The street level was also raised again, with the Phase III 
stone slabs being covered with a leveling fill of red clay with a pebble surface on top. 


As regards evidence for the actual doors of the main city gate, two large door 
socket stones were found, both belonging to the southern threshold. The western socket, 
consisting of a large rectangular block of whitish limestone, was associated with Phase III 
whereas the eastern socket, associated with Phase II, was almost square in shape and 
made of basalt. No socket was found associated with the Phase I construction: on the 
eastern side of this phase it is possible that it is still in situ under the Phase II socket, 
although probably more likely that this socket is itself reused from the earlier phase; on 
the western side, the presence of a pit indicates that the socket had been dug out and 
reused (presumably for both Phases II and II). On the northern threshold of the gate, 
there was no sign of door sockets either in situ or dug out and it must be concluded that 
this inner threshold did not have a door. Curiously, in Phase II a single layer of mudbricks 
was laid on top of the Phase I street in the north, which might point to some kind of 
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foundation for a threshold construction that has not been preserved. Finally, the purpose 
of the limestone block set into middle of the gate’s northern threshold in Phase III 
remains obscure. 


Operation Q Burials 


In 2010, three burials were uncovered within the eastern gate chamber: Q-169, Q- 
226, and Q-237. Q-169 was dug into the first floor surface of the Phase II chamber along 
its eastern wall and cutting both the Phase III mudbrick platform as well as the underlying 
Phase III wall. This burial was very badly preserved: the few surviving fragments of the 
skeleton indicated that the head was at the south and the feet at the north and there were 
no associated grave goods. Q-226 is a pot burial cut into the leveling fill below the 
mudbrick platform of Phase II and sealed by the Phase III southern wall. It contained the 
skeleton of a child, sex unknown, lying in E-W orientation, with the head in the east, 
measuring 1.01m in length and 0.32m in breadth. The individual was placed in a large jar, 
lying crouched on his back with flexed legs. The skeleton was poorly preserved, but it 
was possible to recover parts of the cranium, some of the longer bones, the spine and ribs, 
as well as both patellae, and some teeth. The body was associated with three vessels, a 
small round spouted juglet, ZT 27552, possibly glazed, laying next to the head; a light 
blue palace ware dish, ZT 27553, lying upside down and covering the individual’s right 
hand; and a small flask, ZT 27576, placed below the left knee. Curiously, the left leg was 
placed outside the pot, being separated from the rest of the body by the pot’s body. Two 
beads were found in the chest region, a lamella faience bead, ZT 27577, and a tubular 
faience bead, ZT 27597, both light blue to light turquoise in colour. 


Q-237 was a simple inhumation sealed by the Phase II eastern wall and cutting the 
Phase I southern wall. The northern part of this grave was also sealed by the Phase III 
mudbrick platform and the underlying floor surface, whereas its southern part is, in places, 
disturbed by grave Q-169. The grave contained the inhumation of a middle-aged 
individual, probably male, lying stretched out on his back in N-S orientation with the 
head in the north, measuring 1.84m in length and 0.20m to 0.49m in breadth. The 
skeleton was in poor condition, the legs being cracked and, in parts, missing. The cranium 
was recovered almost completely as were the shoulders, the pelvis and the hands, whereas 
the spine and ribs were poorly preserved. Interestingly, scattered over the skeleton were 
found the bones of sheep, cow and pig. The deceased was provided with a jar, ZT 27613, 
placed left of his head with a plate, ZT 27614, leaning against it. The arms of the skeleton 
were flexed with the hands placed in the region of the heart. The right hand was placed in 
a small phiale (see Fig. 16). Also associated with the burial was a cylinder seal, ZT 27619, 
described below. 


Assyro-Urartian seal ZT 27619 (K. Sauer) 


As noted above, cylinder seal ZT 27619 was found in Grave Q-237, lying at the 
hip of the deceased (Fig. 17). The seal is made of a dark black stone, probably serpentine, 
with bronze caps still intact. The cylinder seal is Late Assyrian in both context and style, 
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pointing towards a late 8" century date BC. The cylinder seal shows a rigidly symmetrical, 
common Late Assyrian ritual scene (cf. Herbordt 1992: 79) of worshippers flanking a 
sacred tree executed in a rather linear and schematic way, and perhaps ZT 27619 should 
be considered an example of the Assyrian linear style seals (cf. Herbordt 1992: 81 
“Kerbschnittstil”; Collon 2001: 2; Porada 1948; Moortgat 1940), though the design shows 
some foreign elements which suggest a local production. 


The ritual scene, which is derived from Middle Assyrian glyptic, (cf. Matthews 
1990: 90) is very common in Late Assyrian art, especially on the reliefs of Ashurnasirpal 
IL, and also is a common motif on linear style seals (cf. Herbordt 1992: Tab. 1). The linear 
style, which was formerly believed to be dated mostly to the 9" and early 8" centuries BC, 
as Herbordt (1992: 2, 83; cf. also Reade 1995: 180) points out, is also found on later seals, 
as shown by the findings from Khorsabad (cf. Loud 1938). The carving of our seal clearly 
belongs to the group of the linear style, and shows distinctive features which suggest to us 
a late 8" century BC date, or to be even more precise, to the time of Sargon II. 


The scene on the seal shows two worshippers in long dresses arranged 
antithetically around a very schematic sacred tree with a winged disc above. Behind the 
worshippers is a stack of symbols, a crescent above a star and a rhombus. At both ends, 
the region below the bronze caps the seal is decorated with a ladder motif. Both of the 
worshippers are grasping a streamer coming down from the winged disc which has an 
arch-like appendage above. This gesture is usually reserved for the king (cf. Mayer- 
Opificius n.d.: 110, 114, 315; cf. the seal of Mushezib-Ninurta from Sherif-Khan, Collon 
1987: 341), but on ZT 27619 the worshippers do not show any royal attributes, even 
though it is impossible to judge from the sketchy depiction of the figures, whose dressings 
are only indicated by irregularly placed horizontal lines whether or not they are wearing a 
royal or even ceremonial dress. 


Nevertheless, it is the depiction of the worshippers and of the sacred tree, which 
both indicate to a late 8" century BC date. First, the manner in which the hair of the 
worshipper is depicted — line-like and with a sharp edge on the shoulders — definitely 
points to the late 8" century (cf. Mayer-Opificius n.d.: 347, figs. 760, 768) as does the 
sacred tree which in a wider sense belongs to Collon's (2001: 83) group of the “arch-and- 
net-type" trees. In our case, the tree is standing on a small mountain and the trunk and its 
leaves are not connected, but divided by an arch, a way of depiction which appears in 
Sargonid times (cf. Mayer-Opificius n.d.: 292 passim, 325, Figs. 737, 831, 833). 


Even though the seal clearly belongs to the Assyrian sphere, there are some 
iconographical details which do suggest foreign influences in the motifs, e.g. the irregular 
pointed star, a feature which is also found on the so-called “Provincial-Assyrian-Style” 
seals from Hasanlu (cf. Marcus 1996) and also the way the winged disc is depicted in 
profile, which is a feature common in Urartian art (cf. Collon 1987: 86). Importantly, the 
proportions of the figures seem rather compressed, whereas the proportions on Assyrian 
seals are more balanced. Interestingly, as Herbordt (1992) mentions, the group of the 
ritual scene-seals, are more or less restricted to use by officials. Since our seal was found 
in a grave in the city gate, it 1s possible that the grave belonged to a high ranking military 
officer concerned with duties here. 
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In addition to the excavations in Operation G/R, a small sounding was excavated 
in outside the southern gates, several hundred meters south of the site’s boundaries 
(Operation S). This area had been indicated by locals to have produced ancient ceramics 
during annual agricultural activities. Operation S produced no ancient remains, and was 
abandoned after one week’s worth of excavation by a small crew. 


GEOPHYSICAL SURVEY (T. Matney and C. Jalbrzikowski) 


In 2009, we completed a subsurface geophysical magnetic gradiometry map of the 
lower town at Ziyaret Tepe (Fig. 18) after five discontinuous seasons of work (1998, 1999, 
2002, 2003, 2009; see Matney and Somers 1999; Matney and Bauer 2000; Matney et al. 
2003: 198-200: Figs. 16, 17; Matney and Donkin 2006). In the 2009 season we collected 
133 grids of data covering 5.32 hectares using a handheld GeoScan FM-256 fluxgate 
gradiometer. Each grid was 20m by 20m in extent and data was collected at 16 
samples/meter with Im transects. This provided 6400 datapoints per grid square, a higher 
density than we were able to achieve in previous surveys due to a recent equipmentation 
upgrade and we collected a total of over 850000 individual datapoints. The data were 
processed using standard geophysical processing methods using the proprietary software 
application GeoPlot 3.0. A detailed report on the overall geophysical survey project at 
Ziyaret Tepe is forthcoming; some preliminary comments are made here. During the 2009 
field season, the agricultural fields had not yet been burned of wheat stubble left over 
after the summer harvest, a common practice in the Diyarbakir province which usually 
starts in July and is complete by late August. The northern part of the dataset collected in 
2009 was done with the stubble still in the fields; while the southern dataset was collected 
after our workers had cleared the remaining survey area of stubble by burning. There is a 
minor shift in the quality of the data due to these field conditions. 


The most important discovery made during the 2009 geophysical survey came from 
the southeastern corner of the site (see Fig. 18 for location). Fig. 19 shows the location of a 
number of features found in an area of the southeastern corner of the site. The linear features 
marked A and B on Fig. 19 are modern; tracks caused by vehicles and plough scars 
respectively. The long linear feature C is the city wall, a segment of which was excavated just 
north of the current survey area as Operation D in 2000. Three large rectilinear anomalies, 
marked D, E, and F on Fig. 19, are areas of magnetic disturbance consistent with what we 
have discovered elsewhere at Ziyaret Tepe to be mudbrick walls. Typically, the mudbrick 
walls are surrounded by decayed mudbrick collapse, providing a very subtle contrast in the 
magnetic record. Without ground-truthing it is impossible to plan these structures precisely, 
or to establish their date and function. However, given their size we interpret these to be 
substantial elite residential dwellings or possibly administrative buildings. 


SPECIALIST REPORTS 


Post-excavation specialist reports form a vital part of all collaborative archaeology 
projects. This section provides updates to several on-going analyses of materials (chipped 
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stone, phytoliths, and object conservation) representing a small portion of the wide- 
ranging scientific analyses currently underway on Ziyaret Tepe materials. Britt 
Hartenberger has served as the project's lithic specialist since 2004, working on both 
chipped and ground stone artifacts from all periods. Anke Marsh has recently joined our 
team to undertake an analysis of phytolith samples taken in previous seasons. Wicke, as 
noted above, directed a team of object conservators at the Diyarbakır Archaeological 
Museum in the autumn of 2010 to continue long-term cleaning and recording of an 
important collection of bronze, iron, ivory and other artifacts found in series of cremation 
burials in Operation A/N, noted above, as well as from a hoard of artifacts found hidden 
beneath a baked brick paving in the Bronze Palace (see also Matney and Rainville 2005: 
46-47). Their brief reports follow. 


Chipped stone (B. Hartenberger) 


The chipped stone assemblage at Ziyaret Tepe represents a range of contexts from 
the Early Bronze Age to Ottoman periods. A total of 4637 pieces has been analyzed to 
date. Of the raw materials used for chipped stone production, flint is used for the majority 
(85%) of pieces, quartz for 10%, obsidian for 3%, and other materials for the remainder 
(2%). A few flakes of greenstone (n=22), a dark green stone typically used for ground 
stone vessels, have also been found and are mostly Late Assyrian in date. The general 
characteristics of the raw materials, debitage, and tools, and their use over time will be 
discussed below. 


The greatest proportions of chipped stone artifacts derive from the Early Bronze 
Age (“EBA”; n=361), Late Bronze Age (“LBA”; n-428), and Late Assyrian periods 
(n-817). Raw material usage does not vary considerably between these periods, 
especially within the Bronze Age, when flint represents 92% of the EBA and 89% of the 
LBA assemblage. By the Late Assyrian period, however, quartz plays a slightly greater 
role and makes up 15% of the chipped stone, while flint represents only 81%. In all 
periods, obsidian represents only about 396. 


Debitage comprises the majority of the assemblages from these three periods, and 
includes flakes, cores, and cortical flakes. Retouched and/or glossed pieces identified as 
tools make up 796 (see Fig. 20; CTEs are core trimming elements such as flanks or core 
tablets). The LBA chipped stone is very similar, with a slightly higher tool percentage of 
1196. Proportions of lithic types from the Late Assyrian levels are skewed because so 
many lithics from this period (69%) derive from flotation or soil samples. When the Late 
Assyrian lithics not gathered from flotation samples are examined separately (n=252), 
their flake (62%), core/cortical flake (14%), and tool frequencies (9%) are similar to those 
of the Bronze Age. 


Flotation and sieving of the Late Assyrian contexts collected a much greater 
number of chips (small flakes < 1cm in maximum length) relative to other periods. While 
the lithics collected during standard excavation include a wide variety of technological 
types and large pieces such as cores and chunks of flint, the soil samples catch greater 
numbers of chips but fewer larger pieces which were presumably collected previously by 
hand. When chips and flakes are combined, they represent 87% of the Late Assyrian 
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lithics, with cores and cortical flakes adding in 5% as additional debitage, and tools 
comprising only 3%. The flotation/soil samples are predominantly from primary contexts 
such as floors and suprafloors in domestic areas in Operations G/R and L. High numbers 
of chips and flakes in these contexts suggest that lithic production and use is still common 
in the Iron Age, even in the precinct of a temple administrative complex (Operation G/R). 
Future research will address whether the quantity of lithics by volume in primary context 
decreases over time from the Bronze Age into the Iron Age at the site. 


Retouched tools found at Ziyaret are largely ad hoc, with a few of the standard 
types also found in the earlier Bronze Age levels. Glossed blades and retouched blades 
are found in Early and Late Bronze Age contexts, including a few Canaanean blades, but 
overall the tools rely on flakes for blanks (65-83% of tools). Tools from Iron Age 
contexts are non-formal types such as retouched flakes, notched flakes, and side scrapers, 
predominantly on flakes (82%). Overall, the Iron Age assemblage contains more debitage 
and a less formal set of retouched tools than the Bronze Age (see Fig. 20). 


Phytolith analysis of pit N-519 and Room 10: preliminary results (A. Marsh) 


Phytoliths (literally, ‘plant rocks’) are made up of silica and are formed within the 
epidermis of plants. Plants take up soluble silica from soil water, which is then deposited 
in the epidermal cells; the silica takes up the shape of these cells, making them diagnostic 
(Piperno 2006). In areas of high evapotranspiration rates, such as the Near East, more 
phytoliths are produced, particularly multi cells (silica skeletons), which can be identified 
to genus and sometimes species level (Piperno 2005; Rosen 1992). In general, phytolith 
analysis can be most beneficial in archaeological investigations when combined with 
other datasets such as zooarchaeological, paleobotanical, and microdebris samples. It is 
particularly useful in addressing questions of agricultural strategies such as storage, 
processing, and crop choice, and changing climate/environmental sequences. Phytolith 
assemblages can be compared both spatially and temporally to elucidate differing activity 
areas and changing practices. 


Methodologically, abundances of single (short) cells and multi cells are counted 
and analysed. Rondels (single cells) can indicate the presence of pooid grasses (i.e., 
cereals) while bilobes can indicate the presence of panicoids. Multi cells can be identified, 
giving information on plant usage. Single and multi cell morphotypes are characteristic of 
different plant parts (husk, stem) and their presence could indicate different activities. For 
instance, stems could indicate fodder or bedding; husks could indicate storage/processing 
(Rosen 1992; Tsartsidou et al 2007). Climate and environmental change may also be 
reflected in single and multi cell assemblages, through the presence and changes in terms 
of ratios of C3 versus C4 plants (Twiss 1992), or the changing ratios between barley and 
wheat, although, of course, cultural choice may also play a significant role in such shifts. 


Three phytolith samples were taken from Operation A/N, tentatively dated to the 
Late Assyrian period for analysis. Two of the samples are from pit N-519, see above, and 
a third from the fill (building collapse) from the same area (Room 10). The samples were 
processed following the protocol in Rosen (2005). The slides were analysed using a 
Nikon transmitted light microscope. At least 400 single cells, and 100 multi cells were 
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counted on each slide; these counts were then calculated to obtain the number of 
individual morphotypes per gram. These figures (number of phytoliths per gram) were 
then graphed to see if there were any interesting trends. In particular, we looked at 
comparisons of total number of multi and single cells, numbers of dicots (woody shrubs 
and trees), numbers of wetland plants, and stems versus husks (including covariance). It 
should be noted that this is only a preliminary study, an indicator of the potential of 
phytolith analysis at this site, and due to the small sample size, only tentative hypotheses 
rather than strong trends can be indicated. 


The two pit samples were broadly similar; the fill sample was slightly different. 
First impressions indicated that the fill sample contained more multi cells, however, this 
is negated by the overall counts, which are similar to the two samples from the pit. This 
impression comes from the fact that many of the multi cells were much larger in this 
sample — most of the pit multi cells were small. One major difference was the presence of 
phragmites: in the pit samples, there were no phragmites, however, in the fill sample, 
there were quite a few large multi cells. The phragmites could be from roofing material or 
bedding/ baskets. There was also abundant evidence for cereals (rondel short cells and 
multi cells). The multi cells are mostly husks, indicating storage and/or processing. The 
near absence of cereal straw might indicate that animal fodder/bedding was not stored in 
the vicinity. Sedges are consistent throughout the three samples and indicate (together 
with the phragmites) that there was standing water nearby — these wetland plants were 
probably gathered from the marshy edges of the Tigris River, or a nearby lake, and were 
possibly used for baskets, matting and/or roofing. There was also evidence of woody 
shrubs and trees in the form of both single and multi cell polyhedrons, a few jigsaws 
(leaves) and tracheids. This could indicate the use of these woody materials for fuel 
and/or building materials. 


The pit contents included ash, burnt debris and human skeletons, mudbrick and 
other debris, see above. However, there were very few charred phytoliths, indicating that 
most of the plant material present in the pit either blew in accidently or was dumped in, 
unburnt, and so should be seen as mostly separate from the ash and other burnt items. All 
together, the phytolith evidence seems to indicate that the pit contents are mostly rubbish, 
dumped intentionally, or building collapse. The phytoliths can shed no direct light on the 
presence of the skeletons. Broadly, phytoliths from N-519 and Room 10 indicate the 
presence of trees nearby, as well as waterlogged areas. A more systematically sampling 
regime for phytoliths is planned for future seasons with the goal of further elucidating 
different behaviours (for instance, agricultural strategies) and plant usage, both 
temporally and spatially at Ziyaret Tepe. 


Diyarbakir Museum Conservation Project, 2010 (D. Wicke) 


During the 2007 and 2008 excavations in the Bronze Palace, a large number of 
bronze, ivory, and stone objects were discovered in two cremation burials (N-070 and N- 
212) as well as in a hoard hidden beneath a baked brick paving in the Bronze Palace, N- 
234 (Matney et al. 2002: 55-56; Schmidt and Reimann in Matney and Rainville 2005: 46- 
47; Wicke in Matney et al. 2009: 47-49). The bronze and ivory objects were initially in a 
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very poor state of preservation due to the intense heat of the cremation processes. These 
artifacts, thus, required more elaborate conservation than normal, which could not be fully 
procured in our field laboratory during the excavation seasons. Therefore, a separate 
conservation project was designed in order to focus on these objects, scheduled to take 
place in August and September 2010 at the regional Diyarbakir Archaeological Museum. 


The objects under consideration are stored in the Museum’s Etiidliik (study) 
collection. The first corpus treated in 2010 comprised 80 ivory artifacts, principally from 
cremation burial 5 discovered in 2008 (N-212 + N-249) of which 61 were treated. Our 
initial task was to sort the large number of ivory fragments. These ivory fragments were 
joined when appropriate and fully documented by description and drawings. Finally, the 
objects were housed in new, specially-designed boxes for long-term storage. In particular 
the various objects, recorded during excavation by a collective number, ZT 29636, had to 
be separated according to design and function. After treatment, we were able to single out 
48 ivory inlays from the mass of small fragments. This collection comprises mainly 
rosettes and ornamental strips, which might have decorated furniture or small wooden 
caskets. Most interesting are two fragmentary strips displaying seated musicians, playing 
flute and drum, ZT 29636/47 and ZT 29636/48. Somewhat unique to Assyrian ivory- 
carving is a small pyxis with a handle in shape of a bird’s head, ZT 29615 (Fig. 21) 
comparable only to a stone bowl with a similar handle from Ashur, royal tomb I (Haller 
1954, 173 Pl. 41a-c), a a stone dish from Nineveh (Searight et al. 2008: No. 518, Fig. 49: 
518), a blue frit bowl from Ziwiye (Seipel 2002: 181 Cat. No. 107), and a stone dish from 
Zincirli (Andrae 1943: Pl. 14n). 


Subsequently, 144 bronze finds from cremation burial 5 were sorted, many of 
them joined to form single items. In total 21 bronze items, mainly vessels, were treated 
and restored as fully as possible. The bronze objects recovered from Cremation 5 contain 
various vessels: there is, for example, one large bowl set on a conical stand, ZT 29212, 
which is preserved to a large extent but much distorted due to firing. Close observations 
gave evidence for mineralized textile remains mainly on the outside along the foot, as if 
the vessel was wrapped in cloth. A small ovoid vessel, ZT 29572, with tall neck and 
fluted outside decoration can be reconstructed in drawings and matches beakers found at 
Nimrud (ND 7845; Oates and Oates 2001: 244, Fig. 155). Vessel ZT 29560 could be 
reassembled from more than 40 pieces and turned out to be a cylindrical beaker with 
rolled-rim. More solid artifacts include a bronze ladle with inset funnel, ZT 29573, and a 
bronze bowl, ZT 31184, to which it was attached. A bowl with single swing-handle, ZT 
31184, bears separately made rim decorations, as well as an engraved central rosette. 

The bronze-hoard N-234 was discovered in the immediate vicinity to the 
cremation burials and comprises more the 20 individual bronze items as well as four iron 
objects (Wicke in Matney et al. 2009: 47-49). Due to a lack of time in the fall season, it 
was decided to focus conservation on four objects: a flat base bowl with central rosette 
decoration, ZT 31046/1 + ZT 31047, a bronze juglet with a solid, decorated handle (ZT 
31034-bis), and two heavy fragments of a cylindrical box with a massive triangular round 
lid (ZT 29522a and ZT 31046/2). The objects were cleaned, joined as far as possible, 
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coated, and put into proper storage. Juglet ZT 31034-bis resembles juglet ZT 7279 from 
cremation burial 2 (A-252; cf. Matney and Rainville 2005: Fig. 17). 


It was rarely possible to assemble the fragments into complete objects, which is 
partly due to the intense heat to which they were exposed upon cremation, and partly the 
artifacts seem to have been offered as burial goods already in a broken condition. 
Nevertheless, the conservation project allowed us to clarify the nature of most items, 
many of which had previously been identified simply as “bronze fragments.” In general, 
the assemblage of grave goods across all five cremation burials appears to be rather 
similar. Finds from hoard N-234 resemble items from the graves to a large extent, 
suggesting, that the hoard was deposited in association with or at the same time as the 
cremation burials. This hypothesis, of course, needs further study. 


OVERALL CONCLUSIONS (T. Matney) 


The 2009 and 2010 field seasons at Ziyaret Tepe/Tushhan were successful in 
forwarding our research towards the long-term goals noted above. In particular, we were 
able to complete our excavations in two major areas of the lower town: Operation G/R 
and Operation Q. Likewise, we have significantly refined our understanding of the layout 
and stratigraphy of the Bronze Palace. Especially important is the discovery of the 
underlying Middle Assyrian building in the deep sounding. The completion of the 
magnetic gradiometry map for the lower town, coupled with the excavations, allows us to 
directly address one of our long-term research interests, namely the city plan of Late 
Assyrian Tushhan (Fig. 22). 


Our city plan can now be augmented by the discovery of the three large structures 
in the southeastern corner of the lower city. Although the function of these buildings will 
not be clear until we are able to ground truth our gradiometry plans in 2011, their 
presence fills in a significant gap in our knowledge about the layout of the city. Our 
suggestion that these were possibly elite residences would be significant since, in general, 
it appears that spatial separation of elite and commoner housing is not part of the general 
Mesopotamian building tradition (e.g., Stone 1987; Stone and Zimansky 2004). It may 
turn out that these structures serve some administrative function, but their plan and 
location within the lower town do not inform us about this possibility. At present, our 
research suggests that the acropolis held the palace and other large buildings, function 
uncertain, while the lower town held both domestic residences and administrative 
buildings. The large residential building in Operation G/R (eastern building) contrasts 
with the more modest remains expected in the southern lower town. The extent and 
construction of the city's fortifications are now well understood through our three 
excavations there (Operations D, K, and Q), although the possibility and plan of a 
defensive moat, shown in the plan, is still largely conjectural. Excavations are planned in 
both 2011 and 2012 to continue our exploration of these areas and will add importantly to 
our understanding of how the Assyrians planned their frontier urban centers. 
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Fig. 1. Topographic plan of Ziyaret Tepe, showing areas of excavation. 
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Fig. 2. Photograph of typical Late Medieval surfaces in Operation A/N. Note the stone-lined pit in 
center of grid square N980 E1160 and the proximity of these remains to the modern surface. 


Fig. 3. Drawing of terracotta bird-shaped whistle ZT 35049 (N-459). 
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Fig. 4. Plan of the lower phase of Late Assyrian architecture in the Bronze Palace. 
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Fig. 5. Photograph of the excavation of the Operation A/N deep sounding in progress. 
The Late Assyrian drain (A) is exposed and the opening to the sump/well is starting to appear (B). 
The brickwork associated with the palace platform is seen in the south-facing section (D). 
The lower pebbled surfaces can be seen at the bottom of sounding (C). 
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Fig. 7. Photograph of cuneiform tablet ZTT 30. 
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Chop & slice 
NISP % 
1 100.0096 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 
0.00% 


Species Chop NISP % Slice NISP % 
Bos taurus 3 25.0096 3 23.0896 
Capra hircus 2 16.67% 1 7.6996 
Cervus elaphus 2 16.67% 0.0096 
Equus asinus 0.0096 7.6996 
Equus caballus 8.3396 0.0096 


Equus sp. 0.0096 1 7.6996 
Ovis aries 8.3396 3 23.0896 
Ovis/Capra 0.0096 3 23.0896 
Sus scrofa dom. 3 25.0096 1 7.6996 


Grand Total 12 100.00% 13 100.00% 


Fig. 9. Table showing distribution of butchering marks chart on animal bones by taxon. 
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Fig. 10. Plan showing animal bone distribution in the Bronze Palace. 
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CEREALS 
Triticum sp. 
Glume wheat, glumes and rachis 
Triticum durum/aestivum durum/bread wheat 
Triticum durum rachis 
Triticum durunvaestivum rachis 
Free-threshing spikelet fork 


Wheat glume indet. 
Wheat rachis indet. 


Wheat spikelet base indet. 


Hordeum sp. 
Hordeum sp. rachis 
Cereal grain indet. 
Cereal rachis indet. 
Basal rachis indet. 


Cereal spikelet fork indet. 


Cereal culm 


PULSES 
Cicer arietinum 
Lathyrus sativus 
Pisum type 
Large legume indet. 


NON-ECONOMIC TAXA 


Aegilops sp. 
Garhadiolus sp. 
Lolium sp. 

Small grass seed 
Compositae 


Compositae receptacle 
Non-Compositae receptacle 


Anthemis sp. 

Centaurea sp. 

Onosma sp. 

Carophyllaceae 

Chenopodiaceae 

Brassica sp. 

Euphorbiaceae 

Andrachne sp. 

Astragalus sp. 

Medicago sp. pod 

Trigonella astroites 

Ziziphora sp. 

Malva sp. 

Rumex sp. 

Galium sp. 

Verbascum sp. 

Valerianella sp. 
OTHER 

Indet. seed > 1mm 

Indet. seed « 1mm 

Nut shell 

Reed 

Animal shell 

Bone 

Wood » 1mm 

Dung 

Vitrified material 


Fig. 11. Table showing the paleobotanical contents of pit N-255, ZT 29732. 


goatgrass 
garhadioulus 


ryegrass 
daisy family 


mayweed/chamomile 
knapweed/starthistle 
golden-drop 

pink family 
goosefoot family 
mustard 

spurge family 
andrachne 
milkvetch 
burclover/alfalfa 
fenugreek 

ziziphora 

mallow 

dock 

bedstraw 

mullein 

corn salad 
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(b) (c) 


Fig. 12. Excavations in Operation G/R: (a) plan of monumental Buildings 1 and 2 showing the earliest 
phase of construction; (b) photograph of stone platform R-204 in Room 46 in the later phase of Operation 
G/R architecture; (c) photograph of baked brick porch R-275 and storage pithos ZT 34376 at the 
later phase entrance to Building 2. 
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Operation Pillow | Bentip | Spherical | Cylindrical Cubold | Disk | Conical | Pyramid Total | 
+ + + + 4 
A | | ı | 2 | 2 5 
K 1 | 1 | | 19 1 22 | 
L 5 | 1 | e 1 12 25 | 
| + + -h t | 
N 1 1 3 3 1 9 | 
| + + | 
G 3 14 5 15 1 | 9 47 
t 4 1 t | 
R 13 47 14 44 | 26 68 8 105 325 


Fig. 13. Small finds from Operation G/R. 
(a) talent duck weight ZT 34251 (R-166); (b) pierced cuneiform tablet ZT 34620 (R-285); (c) token types. 
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Phase II 


Phase Ill Phase IV 
A L—-— 
Fig. 14. Architectural plan of OpQ - four phases 


Fig. 15. Photograph of eastern chamber of the gate in Operation Q 
showing partition wall, baked brick hearth, and other features. Facing south. 
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Fig. 16. Detail of burial Q-237 during excavation. Notice the placement 
of the hand inside a vessel, and grave goods placed near the skull. 
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Fig. 17. Drawing of stone cylinder seal ZT 27619 (Q-237) 
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Shading indicates maximum extent of the ancient settlement. 0 300 
Contour interval is 3m mm —À—— um 5. 
metres 


Fig. 18. Topographic plan of Ziyaret Tepe, showing the extent of the Lower Town 
magnetic gradiometry survey. The dashed area was collected in 2009. 
The area of the light grey box is shown in the detailed gradiometry plan. 


Fig. 19. Geophysical map — detail of SE corner gradiometry 
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cores/ 
cortical| CTEs chips blades | chunks 
flakes 
fe eS 


Late Assyrian 
(not flotation) 


Fig. 20. Table showing percentage of chipped stone technological types by major time period. 


Fig. 21. Drawing of ivory pyxis ZT 29615 (N-249) 
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Shading indicates maximum extent of the ancient settlement. 0 300 


Contour interval is 3m. 


metres 


Fig. 22. Hypothetical city plan of Tushhan in the Late Assyrian period 
derived from excavation and geophysical survey data. 
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DOWNSIZING A CEREMONIAL CENTER. A brief overview of the 
Late Bronze Age period at Hirbemerdon Tepe (SE Turkey) 


" " " Nd 
Lorenzo Crescioli & Nicola Laneri 
Abstract 


The Upper Mesopotamia's Late Bronze Age (LBA) is a period of dramatic socio-economic 
change that resulted in new forms of social organization and political control, which in turn led to the 
establishment of the Mitanni kingdom. In the upper Tigris river region, this phase is not well 
documented and only with the discovery of new data will it possible to compare this area with others 
of northern Mesopotamia. At Hirbermerdon Tepe, this phase is found in a clear context located above 
the architectural complex of the Middle Bronze Age. 


This article will thus investigate the architecture and pottery available from the LBA contexts 
and try to set a possible standard for future research towards a better understanding of the 
communities that inhabited the region during this important chronological phase. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Hirbemerdon Tepe is a multi-period site located along the right bank of the Tigris 
river, about 40 km SE of the modern city of Bismil where the river forms an S bend after 
meeting the Batman Su. Here the ancient settlements are located in the Outer Town (1.e., 
ca 2 ha. In extension consisting of architecture built on the silt alluvial deposit of the river 
terrace and investigated through the Area B sounding) and on the High Mound (i.e., ca. 
1.5 ha. ff architecture built on a natural lake of clay deposit and natural limestone bedrock 
and discovered in Area A, D, and E and Step Trench AB-AC); whereas, as demonstrated 
by the sounding in Area C, the pottery brought to light in the reconnaissance survey of the 
so-called Lower Town is not associated with architectural features, but is instead linked to 
thick layers of debris washed from the High Mound. 


Even though we will present an updated chronological sequence of the 
archaeological phases brought to light at Hirbemerdon Tepe during the last eight seasons 
of archaeological work, the following text will predominately focus on the remains of the 


* We would like to thank the Ministry of Culture and Tourism of Turkey for its support and the permit for archaeological 
work at Hirbemerdon Tepe, and, especially, Ms. Nilüfer Babacan for her kind support. The project was jointly planned 
with Ms. Nevin Soyukaya, director of the Archaeological Museum of Diyarbakır, as part of the Ilisu dam rescue project, 
and to her goes our warmest acknowledgment. Our best acknowledgments go also to the archaeologists and the 
workmen who worked at the site from 2003 to 2010. Most of all we would like to thank Anacleto D'Agostino for his 
useful comments and advice on developing the LBA pottery sequence at Hirbemerdon Tepe, Remi Berthon and the 
laboratory of the Leibniz Labor für Alterbestimmung und Isotopenforschung Christian-Albrechts Universität Kiel for 
dating the samples of animal bones, Stefano Valentini for the definition of the archaeological stratigraphy at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe, and Guido Guarducci for interpreting the chronological limits of the Iron Age pottery sequence. 


z Crescioli, University of Florence; Laneri, Istituto Italiano per Africa e l'Oriente. 
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Late Bronze Age phase (hereafter LBA) discovered on the northern side of the High 
Mound. In particular, we will focus our attention on interpreting the possible reasons 
behind the collapse of the ‘architectural complex’, dated to the Middle Bronze Age (i.e., 
the most important archaeological phase at the site), and the rebuilding of the architecture 
located exclusively in an area containing a ceremonial outdoor area in the previously 
mentioned complex. Finally, the article will also present a preliminary report on the 
pottery typology recovered from the LBA contexts at the site. 


2. HIRBEMERDON TEPE CHRONOLOGY’ 


As summarized in the chart included in this article (see below, Chart 1), the 
archaeological phases encountered during the archaeological excavations are numerous 
and with a few exceptions (e.g., the households of the EBA II, the architectural complex 
of the MBA and the “bakery” of the EIA period) the architectural remains are generally 
poorly preserved. The most ancient period of occupation (Phase I) corresponds to the 
Chalcolithic period (i.e. LC 3, ca. first half of the fourth millennium BC). This 
archaeological phase was located during the sounding performed in the Outer Town (Area 
B) and consists of only a few scattered remains of mud-brick walls and a large pit. The 
pottery is typical of the Chalcolithic local horizon, with a high density of Chaff-Faced 
Ware with globular shapes and simple everted rims (Laneri et al. 2008). Phase II can be 
divided into two sub-phases both marked by the presence of Fine Ware (with a distinctive 
green color and fine texture with only mineral inclusives) typical of an Early Bronze Age 
(EBA) I/II horizon. However, the first sub-phase (Phase IIA) is located only in the 
northern sector of the High Mound (area D) and is characterized by the ubiquitous 
presence of Fingernail Incised Ware (very coarse, with a high density of chaff, Creekmore 
2007), whereas the later sub-phase (Phase IIB) belongs to a clear EBA II horizon (i.e., ca. 
2750-2500 BC) and features excised Ninivite V Ware, Stone Ware and a few sherds of 
Red Black Burnished Ware found together with locally produced Red-Brown Burnished 
Ware in household contexts of Area E, located on the eastern edge of the High Mound as 
well as on top of the High Mound in Step Trench AC. A late EBA phase (Phase IIIA, that 
corresponds to the post-Sargonid period at Tell Brak, Oates er al. 2001) is found on top 
and along the northern sectors of the High Mound, as well as in the Outer Town. The 
architecture is badly disturbed because of the later MBA architectural features that have 
probably replaced the most ancient ones. In terms of pottery categories, this phase is 
characterized by the Dark Rimmed Orange Bowls and by an earlier version of the Red 
Brown Wash Ware (Laneri et al. 2006). A calibrated date (Cal 2200-2000 BC) is 
available from a floor found in Step Trench AB and in the High Mound from which only 
fragments of Dark Rimmed Orange Bowls were uncovered. 


The following archaeological period (Phase IIIB, Middle Bronze Age — MBA, ca. 
2000-1600 BC) is the most visible at the site and features a large architectural complex 


' This new sequence will substitute the chronological terminologies previously considered and will be used in future publications. 
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(ca. 5000-to-6000 sqm in extension) located along the northern slope of the High Mound 
that combines ceremonial and working activities, while areas for working activities dated 
to the MBA where unearthed in the Outer Town (Laneri 2011; Laneri, D'Agostino and 
Valentini 2007; Laneri et al. 2006 and 2008). Calibrated radiocarbon dates indicate the 
complex was mostly active during the earlier phase (i.e., MBA I, Cal 2014-1800 BC), 
while during the later period it was slowly abandoned (see following paragraph). 


In terms of material culture, Phase HIB is characterized by a locally produced 
pottery that has been named Red Brown Wash Ware (RBWW) since its first recovery 
during the reconnaissance survey directed by Guillermo Algaze (Algaze er al. 1991). This 
pottery assemblage is widely found at Hirbemerdon Tepe (ca. 75 % of the total number of 
pot sherds from this period are of the RBWW category). As mentioned before, an earlier 
version of RBWW is found in earlier contexts (i.e., Phase IIIA) associated with DROB, 
confirming our hypothesis of a cultural continuity between these two sub-phases. 
Moreover, the RBWW is noted for a washed/slipped decoration that ranges from red to 
black in color and covers most of the outer surface and partially the inner surface of the 
closed forms (Laneri et al. 2008; Parker and Swartz Dodd 2003). The fabric of the vessels 
is medium with a predominance of mineral inclusions. In addition, the open forms are 
primarily carinated in shape with simple everted tapering at the tip or strongly everted 
rims, out-turned bowls with a nearly flat top and ribbed rims, and large bowls with a 
rounded rim thickened externally and internally (Laneri et al. 2008). The closed forms 
include carinated jars with a wide rounded body, straight walls and a slightly flaring rim, 
jars with a short neck or hole-mouth and externally thickened rims, and large wide-bodied 
jars with vertical grooved rims. These jars can also have an external incised and/or 
applied decoration that includes a single wavy line framed by horizontal grooves, applied 
ribbed decoration, and incised circles. Cooking ware is also widely present in the pottery 
assemblage of the architectural complex and is usually characterized by ovoid bodies and 
thickened, out-turned rims, and, in some cases, by the presence of triangular lugs. 


A category of pottery also widely represented at Hirbemerdon Tepe is a painted 
assemblage that resembles Khabur Ware (Nigro 1998; Oguchi 1997, 1998; Stein 1984). 
Considering the geographical separation between this region and that of the Khabur 
valley, as well as differences in pottery types between this region and those unearthed in 
northern Syria, we have decided to define this category of pottery as ‘Pseudo-Khabur 
Ware’, which is most probably produced within the the upper Tigris valley region (Laneri 
et al. 2006 and 2008). In additon, this assemblage is composed only of jars that have a 
wide-belly with restricted neck, everted and flanged rim, and flat bases. The painted 
decorative pattern consists of a rectilinear decoration — plain bands, hatched or cross- 
hatched triangles, plain hatching, zigzags, and waves — that frames the upper body of the 
vessel. Together with this pottery category, this phase’s pottery assemblage is composed 
of wares that have allowed the archaeologists to define forms of comparanda useful for 
establishing relative chronologies with both northern Mesopotamian and Anatolian 
regions (e.g., Gray Burnished Ware, Pseudo-Khabur Ware, containers with a grape 
clustered decoration) (Laneri er al. 2008). The following phase, Phase IIIC — Late Bronze 
Age, ca. 1550-1350 BC - is the period analyzed in the paper and features scattered 
architecture built on top of the northeastern section of the MBA architectural complex. 
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DATES 


PERIOD 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRACES 


4000-3500 BC 


LC3 


Architecture: Disturbed walls and a large pit with burnt traces and 
abundance of pottery in the Outer Town (Area B) 

Pottery. Chaff-faced Ware 

Other: Obsidian objects 


HA 


3000-2900 BC 


EBAI 


Architecture: Rounded buildings and a ritual feature in the S section 
ofthe High Mound (Area D) 

Pottery: Fingernail Incised Ware; Fine Ware 

Other: Unbaked animal figurines; decorated andirons 


IIB 


2750-2500 BC 


EBA II 


Architecture: Houses with large outdoor courtyards in the E section 
of the High Mound (Area E) 

Pottery: Fine Ware; Ninive V; Stone Ware; Red Black Burnished 
Ware; Red-Brown Burnished Ware 

Other: Animal figurines; metal objects; textile tools 


IIIA 


Cal 2200-2000 BC 


EBA IV 


Architecture: Disturbed architecture in the N side of the High Mound 
and large platforms in the Outer Town 
Pottery: Dark Rimmed Orange Bowl; Red Brown Wash Ware 


HIB 


Cal 1950-1600 BC 


MBA 


Architecture: Architectural complex in the N side of the High Mound 
and architecture in the Outer Town 

Pottery: Red Brown Wash Ware; Pseudo-Khabur Ware 

Other: Ritual paraphernalia; portable hearths; ground stones 


HIC 


Cal 1550-1350 BC 


LBA 


Architecture: Architectural features in the N side of the High Mound 
Pottery: Nuzi Ware; Late Khabur Ware; Common Ware 


IVA 


1050-900 BC 


ELA 


Architecture: Buildings in the N sector of the High Mound (Step 
Trench AC) and a large kitchen facility in the S sector (Arca D) 
Pottery: Grooved Ware 


IVB 


900-610 BC 


NeoAss. 


Architecture: Pits in the N part of the High Mound and architectural 
features in the Outer Town (Area B) 

Pottery: Plain Ware 

Other: Basalt tools (bowl, grinding stones) 


600-300 BC 


LIA 


Architecture: Pits and a grave in the N part ofthe High Mound 
Pottery: Painted Ware 
Other: Bronze objects and glass-based beads 


VI 


XI-XII cen. AD 


Medieval 


Architecture: Building on the E sector and disturbed features in the N 
sector of the High Mound 
Pottery: Glazed Ware; Cream Ware 


VII 


XVI-XIX cen. AD 


Ottoman 


Architecture: No permanent architecture. Pits in the E and S areas of 
the High Mound 

Pottery: Porcelain; Common Ware 

Other: Pipes 


Chart 1. Hirbemerdon Tepe archaeological phases. 


Phase IVA and IVB belong to the Iron Age, with the first representing an Early 


Iron Age (ca. 1050-900 BC) horizon comprised of architectural features on the High 
Mound and the ubiquitous presence of locally produced pottery, the Grooved Ware, while 
the later period (ca. 900-610 BC) is characterized by dispersed temporary settlements on 
the High Mound and distinctive examples of Neo-Assyrian material culture and 
architecture in the Outer Town (Guarducci and Laneri 2010). 


During the following period, Phase V - i.e., the Late Iron Age/post Neo-Assyrian, 


ca. 600-300 BC — we have found archaeological traces that are scattered around in the High 
Mound. The Medieval period (Phase VI, ca. XII-XIV centuries AD) is instead recognizable in 
the eastern section of the High Mound where the remains of a large building facing the Tigris 
valley was brought to light. Pipes for tobacco and fragments of porcelain were excavated 
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from a few pits in the High Mound’s top soil, thus confirming the presence of temporary 
settlements at the site during the Ottoman and more recent periods (i.e., Phase VII). 


3. THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE LBA PERIOD (PHASE IIIC) 


The architectural complex of the MBA is an extraordinary example of religious 
architecture situated a rural region, in this case the Tigris valley, and consists of a 
centrally located ceremonial area surrounded by sectors dedicated to working activities. 
In a way similar to medieval monasteries, the economic subsistence at the site is based on 
the consumption of the produced goods during the enactment of ritual performances. This 
is especially true for the wine processed in some of the complex’s buildings as well as by 
the high density of deer bones and antler that testify to the existence of a cult associated 
with deer hunting in the uplands that surrounded the site at that time. 


The area in which these ritual acts were primarily performed is an outdoor space, 
also known as the piazza, uncovered immediately to the north of the complex’s main 
entrance and adjacent to a staricase and a large ceremonial building (1.e., building G) in 
which a stone altar was found. It is within this outdoor area that a high density of in situ 
ritual paraphernalia was discovered (Laneri 2011). 


At the end of the life history of the complex and during its complete abandonment, 
the piazza was deliberately filled with a thick layer of soft soil mixed with a high density 
of animal bones and especially deer antlers, pot sherds, and ashy lenses, that served to 
seal the ritual space and probably the ritual paraphernalia contained within it. Moreover, a 
series of radiocarbon dates from both charcoal and animal bones’ found in this context 
date it to the mid-second millennium BC (Laneri et al. 2006), giving us a good terminus 
post quem for determining the chronology of the architecture built on top of it. Also, the 
purposeful filling of a ceremonial building, or a portion of it, through the use of a sort of 
“termination ritual” is recognizable in other archaeological contexts and can be 
interpreted as a custom intending to intactly conserve the memory of the locale among the 
members of that society (Ussishkin 1970; Zuckerman 2007). 


The architecture of LBA was uncovered directly on top of this fill. Due to the 
vicinity of the topsoil and the steep incline of the slope, most of the buildings are not well 
preserved and consist only of the remains of stone architecture foundations (left at their 
foundation); in addition, some pits of later periods have partially destroyed the floors (e.g., 
A251, A 255 and AC97) and corners of the buildings. However, it is possible to identify a 
series of separated rooms connected through the use of outdoor spaces. The outdoor areas 
contain both ovens (i.e., tannur A464, A469, AC84 and AC85) and a series of drains 
(A237, A252, and A256) used for collecting water. The importance of water collection is 
further emphasized by the reuse of part of the southern section of the MBA architectural 


? The radiocarbon dating of samples of animal bones were performed by our faunal specialist (Remi Berthon) at the 
Leibniz Labor fiir Alterbestimmung und Isotopenforschung Christian-Albrechts Universitat Kiel. 
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complex for a square well (AC153), in which white concretions resulting from water 
collection are evident. 


Even though the overall function of the architectural features found in this area are 
unclear, they can be considered as having been used for household activities and food 
processing. Only through future work at the site will it be possible to have a more detailed 
understanding of the function of LBA architecture at Hirbemerdon Tepe. 


4. AN ATTEMPT TO INTERPRET THE CERAMIC SEQUENCE OF THE LBA PERIOD 


The sherds here presented were collected from Late Bronze Age (i.e., Phase IIIC) 
contexts during Hirbemerdon Tepe's 2005-2010 archaeological seasons. The diagnostic 
sherds of the Late Bronze Age pottery assemblage consists of 236 sherds, 176 of which 
have been selected for presentation in this paper (i.e., 140 rims, 27 bases, 1 handle and 8 
body sherds). 


According to distinctive similarities in clay fabrics, surface treatments, and 
decorations the Late Bronze Age pottery assemblage can be divided into the following 
categories or wares: Common Ware (COMW), Cooking Ware (CW), Brown 
Burnished Ware (BBW), White Ware (WW), Late Khabur Ware (LKW) and Nuzi 
Ware (NW). A detailed analysis of each fragment is incluced in the catalougue (see 
APPENDIX), as well as the drawings in the tables (Figs. 5-12). 


Common Ware (COMW): This is the most highly represented potery 
assemblage found in the LBA contexts at Hirbemerdon Tepe (73% of the total number of 
sherds). It includes a broad variety of fabrics, colors and surface treatments. It is genearlly 
a medium fabric production, although there are a few examples that tend to medium-fine 
and a few that tend towards medium-coarse. The temper presents mainly vegetal 
inclusions (1.e., chaff), but the minerals (i.e., limestone, mica, grit), in smaller quantities, 
are always evident. The surface is usually treated with a slip with the predominant color 
ranging from very pale brown/light brown to pink. More than 50% of the sherds show a 
slip that could probably be considered a sort of decoration, and 25% of the total sherds is 
burnished, slightly burnished, or smoothed. Few examples show an incised decoration. 
Plates (Fig. 5.1-3) have possibile comparisons with those found at Tell Brak (Oates ef al. 
1997, pl. 184). The curved shallow bowls with simple (usually rounded) rims (Fig. 5.4-5 
and 10-11) are one of the most represented forms (Oates et al. 1997, fig. 184, nr. 61, 64, 
67, 70, 72; McClellan 2007, pl. VI 1-5). Sometimes the rim is thickened externally (Fig. 
5.14-19) and there is a slight rounded carination below the rim. This type has possible 
comparisons at Tell Brak (Oates et al. 1997, fig. 185) and in the Upper Euphrates 
(McClellan 2007, pl. VI, nr. 13-16, 19-20), but it does not appear to have been a very 
common type within the LBA assemblage at Hirbemerdon Tepe. 


Typical of this period 1s the shallow carinated bowl with a simple rounded rim. 
The wall between carination and rim can be everted (Fig. 6.21-22), straight (Fig. 6.23-25), 
or slightly inverted (Fig. 6.26). Possibile comparanda for this category can be found at 
Tell Barri (D'Agostino 2008, fig. 6; Coppini 2008, fig. 3 f, 1, k), at Tell Bderi (Pfälzner 
1995, Pl. 9b, c, f-h, 10a, 13f), and at Tell Brak (Oates er al. 1997, fig. 184, nr. 54; fig. 189, 
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nr. 187, 193, 200 the latters in Grey Burnished Ware). The same form is present also at 
Tell Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997 pl. 32 (not burnished), pl. 40 and 41). Comparisons are 
also found in the Late Bronze Age pottery of Türbe Höyük along the Upper Tigris valley 
(Saglamtimur H. and A. Ozan, 2007, ciz 8). The same shape is also evident in the Brown 
Burnished Ware at Hirbemerdon Tepe (Fig. 6.50). 


Other types similar to the one previously considered are the flared or slightly 
flared shallow carinated bowls with externally thickened rims (Fig. 6.27-34). 
Comparisons are found at Tell Barri (Coppini 2008, fig. 2, h-1, fig. 3, h) and at Tell 
Rimah (Postgate er al. 1997, pl. 32, nr. 75-82). Shallow carinated bowls with straight 
walls and internally and externally thickend rims (Fig. 6.35-42) can have comparable 
examples at Tell Barri (Coppini 2008, fig. 2 j-k, 3g, 1; D’Agostino 2008, fig. 6), at Tell 
Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997, pl. 32-33), and at Tell Bderi (Pfalzner 1995, pl. 11 e). 
Shallow carinated bowls with slightly inverted and thickned rims (Fig. 6.43-49) can be 
compared to those found at Tell Barri (Coppini 2008 fig. 2, 1; D'Agostino 2008, fig. 6,1). 


At Hirbemerdon Tepe, the deep bowls with high carination (Fig. 7.51-57) and the 
deep bowls with externally thickened rims (Fig. 7.63-71) are also well attested. 
Comparisons are recognizable at Türbe Höyük in the Siirt region (Saglamtimur and Ozan 
2007, Ciz. 8) as well as at Tell Brak (Oates er al. 1997, fig. 185, nr. 89-90; fig. 186, nr. 114- 
116, but with more elaborated rims), at Tell Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997, pl.32, 33, 38-39), 
and at Tell Bderi (Pfälzner 1995, pl. 11e, 23 c). Bowls with high convex walls (Fig. 7.58-61) 
are highly represented, in a Gray Burnished Ware version, at Tell Brak (Oates et al. 1997, 
nr. 198) and at Tell Rimah (Postgate er al. 1997, pl. 41 nr. 215-216, 226-227). 


Among the closed forms, the jars without necks and with externally (usually 
squared or slightly rounded) thickened rims (often flat on top) (Fig. 8.72-79) are widely 
present within the overall pottery assemblage. Comparisons can be found at Tell Barri 
(Coppini 2008, fig. 4a) and at Tell Bderi, where the avaliable examples date to the late 
Mitanni period (Pfalzner 2007, pl. 27 a, pl. 37 b). Jars of medium-size with short neck 
(Fig. 8.80-91), simple rounded rim (Fig. 8.92-94) or thickened internally and externally 
rim (Fig. 8.95-98) are also well attested. The rim is usually thickened externally and could 
be rounded or pointed. Comparisons are recognizable at Tell Barri (Coppini 2008, fig. 4 
b-c), at Tell Bderi (Pfälner 1995, pl. 44-51), and at Tell Brak (Oates et al. 1997, fig. 214, 
640). Jars with high neck (Fig. 8.99-107) are also common and attested at Tell Barri 
(Coppini 2008, fig. 4, d and g, Pecorella 1998, fig. 38, 6), at Tell Brak (Oates ef al. 1997, 
fig.213, 628, some burnished examples fig. 206, 549-550), and at Tell Bderi (Pfälzner 
1995 pl. 52-54). Sherd Nr.105 (Fig. 8.105) could have also been interpreted as a potstand. 
A close comparison is recognizable at Tell Bderi (Pfälzner 1995, pl. 58) and some more 
examples (but from the Late Assyrian period) are attested at Tell Rimah (Postgate et al. 
1997, pl. 95, nr. 1135-1136). 


Large storage jars are not widely attested at Hirbemerdon Tepe. They are both 
with (Fig. 9.115-119) and without neck (Fig. 9.108-114). They have often an holemouth 
(Fig. 9.108, 111). Comparisons are found at Tell Barri (Coppini 2008, fig. 6, 1; Pecorella 
1998, fig. 38, 5), at Tell Brak (Oates ef al. 1997, fig. 213, nr. 623-624, 629-631), and at 
Tell Bderi (Pfalzner 1995, pl. 41-44). 
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Simple bases (Fig. 12.154-156) and ring bases (Fig. 12.157-171) are also 
recognizable, whereas the high pedestal (Fig. 12.152) can be of a later period. 


Two body sherds show an incised wavy line decorative motif (Fig. 12.175-176). 
This kind of decoration is attested at Tell Brak (Oates et al. 1997, fig. 214, nr. 645-648), 
at Tell Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997, pl. 65), and at Tell Barri (Pecorella 1998, fig. 38, 7). 


Brown Burnished Ware (BBW). It forms a small percentage of the entire pottery 
assemblage (2%). Burnishing is a surface treatment very common in our assemblage and 
appears to have been typical in Anatolia at least from the third to the first millennia BC 
(Guarducci e Laneri 2010). It is for these reasons that we have decided to create a new ware, 
because the BBW shows peculiarities and a great homogeneity in color, surface treatments 
and also fabric. The surface color ranges from brown to light brown, it has both a slip and a 
burnishing treatment, and the fabric is clearly medium mineral and vegetal (1.e., sand, grit, 
limestone, chaff, and mica.) It is found in open (bowl) and closed (jar) forms. 


The bowls (Fig. 6.39 and 50) have a carinated shallow profile. Comparisons with 
other burnished wares (gray or black) can be found at Tell Brak (Oates ef al. 1997, fig. 
188, 162-164, fig. 189, nr. 187, 188, 200 and fig. 206, nr.558 brown in color) and at Tell 
Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997, pl. 40). The jars (Fig. 8.86, 88, 99) have many comparisons, 
but not always in the burnished variant (Oates et al. 1997, fig. 206.). 


White Ware (WW). Slip is a widespread treatment in the Late Bronze Age pottery 
at Hirbemerdon Tepe and it is usually a sort of wash applied along the vessel surface using 
the same clay, but much more diluted, used for making the vessel form. For the WW, the 
slip assumes a clear decorative purpose. The surface color ranges from very pale brown to 
pale yellow and whitish, while the core is light red to reddish yellow and light gray. The 
fabric is always medium with a high percentage of chaff and sand with limestone, mica and 
grit to a smaller extent. In terms of profiles, the WW is associated with few examples of 
carinated bowls (Fig. 10.120) and jars with shallow neck or without neck (Fig. 10.121- 
124). 


Cooking Ware (CW) is not widely present in the LBA pottery assemblage (it 
forms just the 3% of the entire assemblage). It has been identified based on the mineral 
properties. Moreover, its clay fabric is constituted mostly of grit particles that are medium 
to large size, but also of mica, limestone and a little bit of chaff. The surfaces are always 
well burnished, and in four out of the seven examples a slip is also present. The surface 
colors are usually light (light brown to pinkish), whereas the core is very dark (black to 
dark gray). The shapes of the CW are always consistent with really few changes throught 
the LBA chronological range. All of the fragments belong to jars (Fig. 10.125-131), 
mainly with an holemouth (Fig. 10.125, 126, 130). Comparisons for LBA cooking jars 
area avaliable from Tell Bderi (Pfälzner 1995, pl. 37-40). Some cooking pots are also 
visibile at Tell Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997, pl. 63 nr. 589-596). 


Late Khabur Ware (LKW) forms a good amount (about 7%) of the entire 
assemblage. It is an important production whose decorative patterns might have been 
imported from northern Mesopotamia. In the archaeological contexts of the LBA 
Mesoptamian sites, LKA 1s a good chronological index for defining the end of the Middle 
Bronze Age and the beginning of the Late Bronze Age during the Mitanni kingdom 
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(Oguchi 1997). The sherds of the LKW found at Hirbemerdon Tepe show a characteristic 
painted decorative pattern with horizontal lines, triangular and geometric designs, often 
associated with animal motifs. Together with the Nuzi Ware, the LKW is the only fine 
ware available during the Late Bronze Age period. In addition, the fabric is generally 
composed of either mineral or vegetal inclusions (i.e., mainly chaff, sand, limestone, mica, 
and a few grits). The LKW generally shows a slip with light colors ranging from very pale 
brown, pinkish white and reddish yellow. The decoration instead is brown to red in color. 


LKW ware with horizontal painted lines is typical of the later production of 
Khabur ware (Fig. 11.132-134). Pot 133 (Fig. 11) appears to be comparable to the so- 
called “grain measures” found at Tell Brak (Oates et al. 1997, fig. 191, 257-261,), at Tell 
Barri (Pecorella 1998, fig. 35, nr. 4), at Tell Mohammed diyab (Faivre 1992 fig. 14, 
nr.10), and at Tell Rimah (Postgate et al.1997, pl. 78). A painted rim (Fig. 11.134) could 
find comparisons with examples of rounded and high beakers reported by Pfalzner (2007, 
nr. 212-213) as found at Tell Bderi. 


The everted rim with stripes on the upper part and horizontal lines on the lower 
part of the neck that is marked by the presence of a shallow groove (Fig. 11.135) is 
comparable to an example unearthed from Tell Brak (Oates er al. 1997, fig. 193, nr. 310). 


Other examples (Fig. 11.136-139) show different decorative motifs typical of later 
Khabur Ware, like different width horizontal stripes, chess board, diamond and triangle- 
shaped geometric motifs. Similar decoration types are often found on painted “grain 
measures” like at Tell Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997, pl. 78, nr. 870-875), at Tell Brak 
(Oates et al. 1997, fig. 191, nr. 274-275 coming from Brak level 3 and 8), and at Tell 
Barri (D'Agostino 2008, fig. 3, 1-2, 8). 

The bird as an omamental motif, typical of earlier Khabur ware and its 
contemporary Nuzi Ware, is also recognizable in several examples of LBA pottery at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe (Fig. 11.140-143, 145) (Postgate et al. 1997, 53). At Tell Brak both 
shouldered straight-sided beakers, open cups and “grain measures” are decorated with 
running birds (Oates er al. 1997, 71). The “Late Old Babylonian Style” highlights the 
presence of a crouching bird and the painted stroke rim ornament, while later Mitannian 
examples show an upright bird and geometric rim (Oates et al. 1997, 71). In his 
description of the Mitannian pottery, Pfalzner (2007, 240-241) introduced the “Dark on 
Buff Animal Ornamented Ware" typical of Middle Jazirah IA period (i.e., ca. 1550- 
1400/1350 B.C.), that combines the typical black painted decoration on buff background 
and is characterized by the combined presence of geometric and animal motifs with the 
bird being the most common figure. Moreover, the figurative motifs are usually arranged 
in rows separated by horizontal lines or in a band of geometric motives (triangles or 
chess-board motives). Shoudered beakers (Pfälzner 2007, nr. 39), concave sided beakers 
(Pfälzner 2007, nr 33) and pots with a wide opening (Pfälzner 2007, nr. 28-30, 35-36) are 
the typical shapes for this type of ware. This ware is especially abundant in levels 4 and 5 
at Tell Brak (Middle Jazirah I A) and is not visibile in the Middle Jazirah I B levels, and, 
thus, can be used as a reliable chronological indicator. 


Ring-bases (Fig. 12.172-173) are typical ofa Late Khabur Ware horizon. 
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Nuzi Ware (NW) is the other example of decorated pottery and comprises only 
3% of the overall assemblage. It is mainly charaterized by a fine fabric, usually composed 
of mineral (mica, sand, grits), and, in a few examples, vegetal inclusions. Only a few 
sherds present the typical decoration with white on black painting. The surface color is 
mainly light: pink, reddish yellow and gray, and very pale brown. 


144 and 146 (Fig. 11) are typical sherds belonging to the NW horizon. They consist 
of a white on black painted decoration. A black decorative band composed of triangles with 
numerous white dots is very common and also visible at Tell Brak (Oates et al. 1997, fig. 
197, nr. 406 and 431; fig. 198, nr. 439), at Tell Barri (D’ Agostino 2008, fig. 4, 4-6), and at 
Tell Rimah (Postgate et al. 1997, pl. 21-22, 69 nn.693-694). Button bases (slightly concave) 
of beakers (Fig. 12.147 and 150) are also typical of the Mitanni period and are found at 
other sites in the upper Tigris region (e.g., at Kavusan Hóyük, Kozbe 2010, ciz. 3). 


5. DISCUSSION 


Based on the Late Khabur Ware and the Nuzi Ware, together with C14 dating, we 
can now date the architecture found at Hirbemerdon Tepe’s Phase IIIC to a clear Late 
Bronze Age horizon (i.e., 1550-1350). In addition, the buildings found in this phase show 
a clear downsizing as compared to the previous MBA phase, that instead consisted of a 
large ceremonial building (i.e., the MBA architectural complex) whose primary ritual 
space (i.e., the piazza) was purposely “terminated” at the end of its life-history. It is still 
not possibile to determine the relationship between the MBA and LBA phases at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe. However, the thick fill (loc. 496) covering the piazza and situated 
directly underneath the LBA architecture contains LBA pottery together with MBA 
pottery typical of the upper Tigris region (i.e., the Red Brown Wash Ware, RBWW). 
Even though the RBWW assemblage dated to the MBA period has been widely studied 
(Laneri et al. 2008; Parker and Swartz Dood 2003), it is still quite difficult to determine 
when it chronologically ends. For example, in loc. 496 we were able to define a few 
profiles of RBWW that have clear LBA profiles (e.g., flared shallow bowls) that do not 
find any avaialble comparando in the MBA assemblage. Thus, the MBA/LBA transitional 
phase must be further investigated in the future to determine a clear chronological break 
between the MBA and the LBA period. 


In terms of pottery analysis, the Late Bronze Age at Hirbemerdon Tepe is 
characterized by the presence of two main groups: the unpainted pottery (COMW, WW, 
BBW, CW), probably of local production; and the painted pottery (LKW, NW) that has a 
tradition strongly recognizable in the LBA contexts of northern Mesopotamia (Pfalzner 
2007, 240-241). The other group of unpainted pottery is more problematic. The shapes (as 
seen above) are comparable to those of the Mitannian pottery of northern Mesopotamia. 
Some of these shape could also date to the Middle Assyrian Period (e.g., the carinated 
bowls of the Common Ware), but an analysis of the assemblage as a whole and the lack 
of some typical Middle Assyrian shapes firmly excludes a dating to Middle Assyrian 
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period. Another element that is important to add to this picture is the almost total absence 
of Red-Rimmed or Red-Edged bowls? (Postgate et al. 1997, pl. 34) that are typical of the 
latest phase of the Late Bronze Age (1.e., a Mitannian/Middle Assyrian chronological 
horizon). Furthermore, in almost all other Late Bronze Age contexts in the upper Tigris 
region, the pottery assemblage shows continuity between the Mitannian and the Middle 
Assyrian periods (see for example Giricano, Uctepe, Kavusan Höyük, and Türbe Höyük, 
Shachner 2002 and 2003, Kóroglu 1998; Kozbe 2010; Saglamtimur and Ozen 2007). 


Thus, at Hirbemerdon Tepe the lack of typical Middle Assyrian pottery 
assemblage can be a possibile indicator of an early Late Bronze Age occupation at the site, 
probably strongly connected to a transitional phase that occurred at the end of the life 
history of the MBA architectural complex. This break in the site’s chronology brings 
about another important element for discussion, that is represented by the strong 
similarities in shapes and decorative patterns of the Late Bronze Age pottery found at 
Hirbemerdon Tepe with those unearthed in neighboring regions. In fact, as already shown 
before, many undecorated profiles (1.e., the Common Ware) as well as decorated wares 
(i.e., Late Khabur Ware and Nuzi Ware) show typical northern Mesopotamian elements. 
This is new to Hirbemerdon Tepe as well as to other sites in the region that, since the 
Chalcolithic, consist of locally produced pottery assemblages with none or only few 
influences from northern Mesopotamia. It is also interesting to notice that is only during 
the Mitannian and later the Middle Assyrian periods that we witness the presence of 
written documents in the region showing exogenous poltical interest to the region (as is 
seen in the few tablets found at Giricano and at Türbe Höyük, Radner 2004; Saglamtimur 
and Ozen 2007). Thus, some questions arise from the case-study of Hirbemerdon tepe and 
the other LBA sites in the upper Tigris region: What happened at the end of the Middle 
Bronze Age? Does the collapse of the MBA period introduce a new foreign (i.e., northern 
Mesopotamian) interest to the region? Was there a Mitannian political influence in the 
region that anticipated the Middle Assyrian presence? 


The LBA data in the region are still scattered and not totally coherent. As a 
consequence, only further studies in this direction will bring about possible answers to the 
questions posed at the end of this discussion. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


The study here presented focused its attention on the LBA phase at Hirbemerdon 
Tepe. This chronological phase is still not very well known in the upper Tigris region and 
only in a few cases (e.g., Türbe Höyük, Saglamtimur and Ozen 2007) architecture and 
undisturbed floors can allow us to draw a clear picture of this period that marks the advent 
of important political entities in northern Mesopotamia (i.e., first the Mitannian and then the 
Middle Assyrian kingdom) as well as in central Anatolia (the Hittite kingdom). 


? So far, only one example of a possible Red-Rimmed or Red-Edged bowl was found at Hirbemerdon Tepe, but not in 
context and, thus it hasn’t been included in this article. 
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The elements emerging from Hirbemerdon Tepe are of a new phase that has only 
a few elements of continuity with the previous MBA period (e.g., the presence of painted 
pottery such as the Late Khabur Ware), but it is otherwise characterized by strong 
elements foreign to the upper Tigris region cultural tradition. Morever, the collapse of the 
MBA architectural complex must have had a strong impact on people inhabiting the 
region and its memory was sealed by the disposal of a thick intentional deposit in its large 
outdoor space (i.e., the piazza). It is also interesting to notice that the LBA architecture 
discovered at Hirbemerdon Tepe is found only directly on top of this deposit. 


The LBA period is thus a new phase in the history of the site and is linked to 
cultural elements leading towards the regions positioned south of the Tur ‘Abdin (i.e., 
northeastern Syria). This is probably a clear indicator of an initial influence in the region 
from southern political entities that will be even stronger in the coming centuries, as is 
evident by the Assyrian presence in the region during the end of the second and the first 
centuries of the first millennia BC. 
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Figure 1. Topographic map of Hirbemerdon Tepe. 
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Figure 2. Plan of the Late Bronze Age architecture in Area A and Step Trench AC. 
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Figure 4. Fragments of Nuzi Ware (NW) and Late Khabur Ware (LKW). 
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APPENDIX: POTTERY CATALOGUE OF THE LBA PERIOD (FIGs: 5-12) 


; Surface 
Nr Dm, Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Treatments 
001 13 COMW 5Y 7/1 5Y 7/1 5Y 7/1 Fine sand, limestone, 
light gray light gray light gray mica, grit 
002 | 20 COMW 10YR 8/2 ape HIT D N/A Smoothing 
very pale brown very pale brown reddish yellow 
2.5YR 6/6 
light red 7.5YR 6/4 Medium-coarse 
5YR 6/4 2.5YR 5/4 light brown chaff, sand, ; 
0037 SON: light reddish brown reddish brown 7.5YR 3/1 limestone, grit, Self slip 
2.5YR 5/2 very dark gray mica 
weak red 
004 25 COMW 10YR 7/3 10YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/4 Medium chaff, Slip NW. 
very pale brown very pale brown pink sand, mica Slight burnishing 
7.5YR 7/4 7.5YR 6/4 7.5YR 5/3 brown | Medium chaff, mica, Slip 
EN pink light brown 7.5YR 5/2 brown grit, limestone Smoothing 
Medium mineral and : 
006 | 22 | COMW UM i TOR of DE p4 vegetal sand, chaff, Rus A 
light brown light brown light brown ; 7 Burnishing 
grit2, mica 
10YR 7/3 10YR 7/3 7.5YR 6/4 Mediut mineral Slip 
MU. 22 COMW ery pale brown ery pale brown light brown sand, grit2, Smoothin 
very p w very p w 8 m limestone, mica 8 
7.5YR 6/6 7.5YR 6/6 7.5YR 6/6 Fine mineral and vege- 
ei EOMW reddish yellow reddish yellow reddish yellow tal sand, chaff, mica 
009 12 COMW 7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 6/1 7.5YR 7/3 Medium chaff, sand, Excised 
pink gray pink mica, limestone decoration 
7.5YR 7/3 5YR 6/4 5YR 6/4 Medium chaff, sand, 3 
a COMYW: pink light reddish brown | light reddish brown mica, limestone Slip 
011| 0 | COMW 5Y 7/3 5Y 8/2 5Y 6/1 Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
pale yellow pale yellow gray mica, limestone 
7.5YR 8/2 7.5YR 8/2 7.5YR 7/4 Medium chaff, : 
Urbe ON pinkish white pinkish white pink limestone, sand, grit Self slip 
7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR6/3 | ZSYR 6/8 lightred Medium sand, chaff, Slip 
013 20 COMW : . and SYR 6/1 . i ] 
light brown light brown : limestone, mica Smoothing 
reddish gray 
F , ! Medium sand, mica, 
014 | 28 | COMW light red light red light red limestone: chaff 
7.5YR 7/4 pink ; 
015| 33 | N/A TOR 6/3 N/A and 10YR 7/3 | Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
light brown mica, limestone 
very pale brown 
Medium mineral and 
016 | 25 | COMW ERIS er BR vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown brownish yellow ; : 
grit5, mica 
Medium mineral 
017) 0 |comw) | 23YR 5/4 JYRI SYR 6/6 vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
reddish brown yellowish red reddish yellow : i 
limestone2, mica 
Medium-coarse . 
018 | 37 | COMW PER > JIR we SYR > mineral and vegetal Slip ; 
reddish yellow reddish yellow reddish yellow : : Burnishing 
sand, chaff, grit5, mica 
5YR 6/6 5YR 6/6 SYR 5/1 Medium-fine sand, Slip 
01931 SOME reddish yellow reddish yellow gray mica, limestone, chaff Smoothing 
Medium mineral and 
020 | 50 COMW 7.5YR 8/4 TSYR 8/4 7.5YR 4/1 vegetal sand, Slip 
pink pink dark gray 


grit5, chaff 
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Nr | Dm | Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric ne ig 
7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/3 SYR 7/6 Medium fine sand, : 
02D PERSON pink pink reddish yellow | mica, chaff, limestone Slip 
7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/3 2.5YR 6/6 Medium chaff, sand, ; 
022. caste KEOMW pink pink light red mica, limestone Slip 
SYR 6/4 2.5YR 6/4 2.5YR 4/6 red and | Medium sand, chaff, ; 
Zu SOM light reddish brown | light reddish brown | 2.5YR 6/2 pale red | mica, limestone, grit Slip 
7.5YR 6/3 2.5 6/4 2.5YR 5/2 Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
ee ee | light brown light reddish brown weak red mica, limestone Smoothing 
2.5YR 6/4 2.5YR 5/6 2.5YR 7/3 Medium sand, mica, Slip 
N light reddish brown red light reddish brown grit, limestone Slight burnishing 
026 30 | COMW 10R 6/4 10R 6/4 10R 6/4 Medium chaff, sand, Smoothing 
pale red pale red pale red mica, grit 
027 | 14 | COMW 10YR 8/2 10YR 8/2 SYR 8/4 Medium chaff, 
very pale brown very pale brown pink limestone, sand, mica 
] Slip 
05 :129- SONY, ibe d en Ed light a grecs eo i: ES 
029 29 | COMW 5YR 6/4 5YR 6/4 SYR 4/1 Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
light reddish brown | light reddish brown dark gray mica, grit, limestone Smoothing 
10YR 7/2 2.5YR 6/6 10YR 7/2 Medium sand, chaff, : 
VI SEIEN light gray light red light gray limestone, mica Slip 
Medium mineral and 
031 | 35 | COMW ale, 10XR 7/3 Ren vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown reddish yellow : 
limestone 
7.5YR 6/4 f : 
F Medium-fine mineral ; 
032 | 35 N/A 7.5YR 7/4 7.5YR 7/4 light brown to and vegetal sand, Slip , 
pink pink 7.5YR 6/6 Burnishing 
‘ chaff, mica 
reddish yellow 
Medium mineral and 
033 | 36 |comw| YR 7/3 PYR U3 SERM vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
pink reddish yellow gray grit2, mica 
Medium mineral and Slip 
034 | 40 | COMW en Dua. 6/6 LOYR DIS vegetal sand, chaff, external 
very pale brown reddish yellow pale brown grit2, mica Smoothing 
7.5YR 6/6 7.5YR 6/6 7.5YR 6/6 Medium sand, grit, 
d Dad SEN reddish yellow reddish yellow reddish yellow mica, chaff 
5YR 8/3 5YR 8/3 5YR 7/6 Medium-fine sand, ; 
BE FELSEN very pale brown very pale brown reddish yellow mica, chaff Slip 
037 | 25 N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
Medium mineral and 
038 | 30 | COMW Won i um deba i M en vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
grit2, mica 
Medium mineral and F 
039 | 33 BBW pes e o ole TSYR 3 vegetal sand, chaff, Slip : 
rown brown very dark gray grit? Burnishing 
Medium mineral and 
090.13 PCOMW E or m on eds m vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
grit2, mica 
Medium mineral and j 
041 | 35 | COMW ER HE SYR 6/6 vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown reddish yellow limestone Smoothing 
Medium-fine mineral 
"MEET CENE en Sio 
grit2, chaff, mica 
SYR 7/4 SYR 7/4 SYR 7/4 Medium-fine mineral 
re NA pink pink pink sand, grit2, mica 
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A y Surface 
Nr Dm, Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Treatments 
044 | 20 | COMW 7.5YR 6/1 7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/1 Medium sand, chaff, Painted 
gray pink light gray mica, limestone, grit decoration 
045| 22 COMW 7.5YR 7/4 7.5YR 7/4 7.5YR 5/8 Medium sand, chaff, Slip 
pink pink strong brown grit, mica 
Medium mineral and 
YP YP gray grit2, mica 
047 33 COMW 10YR 8/2 10YR 7/3 7.5YR 6/6 Medium-coarse chaff, Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown reddish yellow limestone, mica 
Medium mineral and ! 
048 | 40 | COMW ve en B om ve odis TOR ei, EUM vegetal sand, chaff, m 
YP ty p y limestone 8 
SYR 5/4 SYR 5/4 SYR 3/1 Medium chaff, sand, ] 
TEN reddish brown reddish brown very dark gray mica, grit Slip 
050 | 13 BBW 10YR 6/4 10YR 5/3 10YR 5/3 Fine mineral sand, Slip 
brownish yellow brown brown mica, grit2 Burnishing 
051 22 COMW SYR 6/6 SYR 6/6 GLEY 1 3/N Medium-fine chaff, Slip 
reddish yellow reddish yellow very dark gray mica, limestone Slight burnishing 
10YR 6/4 10YR 6/4 10YR 5/4 Medium mineral and Slip 
052 | 25 | COMW light yellowish light yellowish . vegetal sand, chaff, Burnishing 
yellowish brown à : ERES 
brown brown grit2, mica Trimming 
7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR 6/4 7.5YR 4/4 Medium chaff, CAR 
05336 e light brown light brown brown limestone, mica Burnishing (in) 
Medium-fine mineral 
054 | 34 | COMW HR [OX 6/6 DB oe and chaff sand, grit2, Slip 
very pale brown reddish yellow reddish yellow : 
chaff, mica 
10YR 6/4 10YR 6/4 10YR 5/1 gray to | Medium-fine mineral 
055 | 34 | COMW light yellowish light yellowish 10YR 6/6 and vegetal sand, Slip 
brown brown brownish yellow chaff, grit2, mica 
10YR 8/2 10YR 7/3 al Coarse chaff, 
056 | 24 | COMW light yellowish : 2 Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown limestone, grit 
brown 
10YR 5/4 
10YR 6/4 A . , 
10YR 7/3 : s yellowish brown Medium-fine mica, ; 
ee MN very pale brown Er MP and 7.5YR 5/1 limestone, grit, chaff Slip 
gray 
10YR 7/3 10YR 7/3 7.5YR 6/4 Medium-fine mica, : 
RAM very pale brown very pale brown light brown chaff, limestone SUP 
5YR 6/6 
5YR 7/3 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow and Medium chaff, . 
an pink reddish yellow 10R 5/1 limestone, mica, grit Slip 
reddish gray 
7.5YR 7/1 7.5YR 7/1 SYR 7/3 pink and | „Medium sand, Slip 
090. 1,20 | OM light gray light gray 10YR 7/4 pink un Smoothing 
Medium mineral and 
061 | 28 COMW TONE OG ae ER vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
pale brown pale brown dark gray ; : 
grit2, mica 
7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR 6/3 5YR 6/6 Medium mineral ! 
O62 (SEN light brown light brown reddish yellow sand, mica, Slip 
SYR 5/2 reddish : i 
063 | 20 COMW 2.5Y 8/2 2.5Y 8/2 gray and SYR 7/3 Medium fine sand, ‘Slip 
pale yellow pale yellow iile limestone, chaff, grit Trimming 
064 | 23 | COMW light brown light brown brown Medium-fine mineral Slip 


Slight burnishing 
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; " Surface 
Nr | Dm | Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Treatments 
SYR 654 5YR 41 Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
FELSEN reddish brown NA dark gray grit, mica Slight burnishing 
SYR 5/4 
7.5YR 7/4 SYR 6/6 reddish brown and Medium chaff, Slip 
Me pink reddish yellow SYR 5/2 limestone, mica Burnishing 
reddish gray 
Medium mineral and 
067 | 31 | COMW | badly preserved nn = 3 " Bs on vegetal sand, chaff, 
Very PAS DOW gray limestone, grit5, mica 
SYR 6/2 ; SYR 7/1 light gray | Medium sand, chaff, : 
Vd En Douce pinkish red buds and SYR 7/3 pink mica, limestone Slip 
069 | 36 | COMW 2.5YR 6/6 10YR 7/4 7.5YR 7/6 Medium sand, chaff, . Slip am 
light red very pale brown reddish yellow grit, limestone, mica | Slight burnishing 
Medium mineral and 
070| 40 | comw | . |OYR 753 10YR e 10YR:3/6 vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown yellowish brown : : 
grit5, mica 
071 | 31 | COMW pink pink light brown Medium mineral Slip 
10YR 6/4 Medium fine chaff, 
072 | N/A | COMW RS light yellowish Pe eme limestone; Slip 
very pale brown light red : 
brown mica 
Medium mineral and 
YP YP y chaff, mica 
5YR 7/1 light gray | Medium mineral and 
074 | 15 | COMW a 3 pn : to SYR 7/6 vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
p P reddish yellow limestone 
. Slip 
075 | 19 | COMW 2; SYR 7/8 25 SYR 7/8 2.5YR 7/8 Medium chaff, sand, İnsel 
light red light red light red mica, limestone R 
decoration 
SYR 6/6 ; . 
: Medium-fine mineral 
076 | 20 | COMW SERE Pis reddish yellow tö | nd'yegetal sand, Slip 
reddish yellow reddish yellow 5YR3/1 haff. erit2. mica 
dark reddish brown a EINE 
SYR 7/2 SYR 7/2 SYR 6/6 Medium sand, chaff, . 
0771) ob POM pinkish gray pinkish gray reddish yellow limestone, mica Slip 
7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 6/3 2.5YR 6/4 Medium chaff, a 
IE pink light brown light reddish brown | limestone, mica, grit Slip 
Medium mineral and 
7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR 6/3 2.5YR 6/1 : 
0734/133 COMW light reddish brown | light reddish brown reddish gray vegetal sand, grits, 
chaff, mica 
2.5YR 7/3 SYR 7/3 2.5YR 7/3 Medium chaff, sand, ; 
ioo dios POON light reddish brown pink light reddish brown limestone, grit Slip 
Medium-fine mineral 
081 | 11 N/A 17.5YR 6/3 TOYR 1/4 SYR 5/6 sand, limestone2, Slip 
light brown pink yellowish red E à 
grit5, mica 
5YR 5/4 SYR 5/4 5YR 6/4 Medium sand, grit, n 
BON reddish brown reddish brown light reddish brown mica, chaff Burnishing 
SYR 7/3 SYR 6/4 SYR 6/4 Medium sand, ; 
Qon dies COM pink light reddish brown | light reddish brown | limestone, mica, chaff Slip 
10YR 7/2 
10YR 6/2 10YR 6/3 light gray and Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
sore. BINE. light grawish gray pale brown 10YR 4/2 limestone, mica, grit Smoothing 
dark grayish brown 
085 11 N/A 2.5YR 7/4 2.5YR 7/4 2.5YR 6/1 Medium-fine mineral 
light reddish brown | light reddish brown reddish gray sand, grit2, mica 
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: y Surface 
Nr Dm, Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Treatments 
Medium mineral and : 
"IE CENE CEST E NE 
E 8 gray limestone, chaff, mica 8 
Medium-coarse 
7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/3 10YR 4/1 mineral and vegetal 
Bee pink pink dark gray sand, grit5, chaff, 
limestone 
7.5YR 6/4 7.5YR 6/4 7.5YR 7/6 Medium mineral and Slip 
088 | 30 BBW lieht brown lisht brown reddish yellow to vegetal sand, grit5, Burnishin 
8 8 7.5YR 6/1 gray | limestone, chaff, mica y g 
7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR 6/3 SYR 5/6 : i Slip 
089. | ts SOM light brown light brown yellowish red Medium: Aine merat Burnishing 
090 | 29 | COMW pink pink light brown Medium mineral 
091 | 27 N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
SYR 4/1 dark gray | Medium mineral and 
092 | 13 | COMW l ay R ie T ar R 3/2 to SYR 6/8 vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
pinkish white pinkish white . ; : 
reddish yellow grit2, mica 
7.5YR 5/1 gray to Medium-coarse 
093 | 15 | COMW ae 94 i of 7.5YR 6/4 mineral and vegetal Smoothing 
TENE Drawn AGA EOWA light brown sand, chaff, grit5, mica 
7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 6/4 5 ; : 
094 | 13 | COMW pink pink light brown Medium grit+basalt Slip 
095 | 14 | COMW 10YR 7/2 10YR 7/2 10YR 7/2 Medium chaff, sand, 
light gray light gray light gray mica, limestone 
10R 8/2 10R 8/2 7.5YR 6/3 Medium sand, mica, : 
Mele ei very pale brown very pale brown light brown limestone, chaff Slip 
2.5YR 7/8 
10YR 7/4 10YR 7/4 light red to Medium-fine sand, : 
027 | bos NDW very pale brown very pale brown 2.5YR 5/2 chaff, grit2, mica Slip 
reddish gray 
Medium-fine mineral 
098 | 12 | COMW nn pm Mu oe IRIA and vegetal sand, Slip 
reddish yellow reddish yellow dark reddish brown i ] 
chaff, grit2, mica 
Medium mineral and ; 
099 | 10 BBW TONES badly preserved Tot vegetal sand, grit2, Slip > 
brown very dark gray chaff Burnishing 
100| 12 | COMW 7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/3 N/A Medium-fine sand, Slip 
pink pink limestone, chaff 
101 | 14 | COMW pinkish gray N/A N/A N/A 
inkish gray to Medium vegetal Sli 
102 | NA, COMW pin gray pinkish gray reddish yellow mineral chaff, sand, Jp 
light brown mica Burnishing 
B Pon uM to Medium mineral Slip 
ter 20 comm EU MCN E m 
p gray light reddish gray ge, , rim 
mica, 
brown 
5YR 6/6 : 
EN Li s m uy reddish yellow and e a 
VEN yew | SYR 7/1 light gray i 
105 | 22 | COMW light brown light brown dark gray Medium-fine Slip 
106 | 25 N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
Medium-coarse 
107 | 41 | COMW 10YR 7/3 10YR 7/3 p H chaff, limestone, grit, Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown dark bluish gray 


mica 
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; : Surface 
Nr | Dm | Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Treatments 
Medium coarse sand, ; 
108 | 20 |comw| SYR62 | a svp 5/3 brown MR grit, mica, chaff, PAS 
pinkish gray very dark gray À decoration? 
limestone 
ZRA "n. a a 
109 | 30 | COMW 2.5YR 6/2 reddish gray and 75YR 6/3 Medium chaff, grit, 
pale red 2.5YR 5/2 : sand, mica 
k red light brown 
NEE 2.5YR 6/6 light red 
TRIS Medium mineral and 
7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR 6/3 reddish yellow to . Slip 
11026. COMME Fight brown light brown 7.5YR 3/1 vegetal sand, grit5, | Slight burnishing 
chaff, mica 
very dark gray 
7.5YR 4/1 . . 
11145 |COMW] yellow | tight brown gg Bumishin 
pale y E 2.5YR 6/6 light red 8 " g 
Medium mineral and 
12/43 |comw| | 73YR 7/6 TOYR 1/6 TXEA vegetal sand, grit5, Slip 
reddish yellow reddish yellow dark gray ; 
chaff, mica 
5YR 6/3 
5YR 6/3 light reddish , 
113 | 59 | COMW SYR 7/3 light reddish brown Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
pink brown and 5YR 3/1 mica, limestone 
very dark gray 
114 | 85 | COMW | light brown N/A N/A Medium vegetal 
and mineral 
115 | 20 | COMW 10YR 7/2 10YR 7/2 5YR 7/3 pink Medium sand, chaff, Slip 
light gray light gray mica, limestone, grit 
10YR 73 10YR 73 10YR 7/3 Medium coarse grit, Slip 
116 | 35 | COMW very pale brown Gevale browir- |I pale brown and chaff, mica, Bücnishiag (in) 
ar TP 7.5YR 6/1 gray limestone e 
7.5YR 7/6 Medium-coarse 
SYR 8/2 7.5YR 4/1 reddish yellow to | mineral and vegetal : 
BY) 207 COM pinkish white dark brown 7.5YR4.1 sand, grit10, chaff, Bo 
dark gray mica 
Medium mineral and 
118 | 35 | COMW en ie i aun. A re ie vegetal sand, chaff, 
very pale brow very gray very gray grit2, mica 
SYR 6/4 Medium mineral 
119 | 30 | comw |, „ SYR 64 light reddish ee sand, limestonel 0, Slip 
light reddish brown reddish yellow ; . 
brown grit10, mica 
7.5YR 8/2 T.5YR Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
PH NO. pinkish white NA light gray mica, grit, limestone | Slight burnishing 
DİNA WW 2.5Y8/2 2.5Y8/2 2.5Y7/6 Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
pale yellow pale yellow yellow limestone, mica 
122 | 24 ww 10YR 7/3 10YR 7/3 SYR 6/6 Medium sand, chaff, Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown reddish yellow mica, limestone 
123 36 ww 2.5YR 8/3 2.5YR 8/3 2.5YR 7/8 Medium sand, chaff, Slip 
pale yellow pale yellow light red mica, limestone Slight burnishing 
124 | 35 ww 10YR 8/2 7.5YR 7/4 2.5YR 6/6 | Medium chaff, Slip 
very pale brown pink light red limestone, mica, grit 
125 | 15 cw 7.5YR 6/4 7.5YR 6/4 7.5YR 6/1 Medium grit, sand, 
light brown light brown gray mica, chaff 
SYR 772 5YR 772 GLEY 1 2.5/N Medium sand, ; 
220 N pinkish gray pinkish gray black limestone, mica, grit Slip 
2.5YR 5/6 2.5YR 5/6 2.5YR 5/6 Medium-coarse, 
ke = red red red sand, grit, chaff 
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: A Surface 
Nr | Dm | Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Treatments 
T.SYR 6/3 T.SYR 6/3 7.5YR 5/6 Coarse sand, grit, ur 
128413 N light brown light brown strong brown chaff, mica Burnishing 
Medium mineral and Slip 
129 | 20 CW light brown pink pink to gray vegetal sand, grit5, Burnishing 
chaff, mica 
10YR 4/2 Medium mineral and 
130 | 20 cw 7.5YR 8/2 7.5YR 8/2 dark reddish brown vevetal'sand' erit Slip 
pinkish white pinkish white to 5YR 7/8 got ; 8^ | Slight burnishing 
: little chaff 
reddish yellow 
Medium mineral ! 
p p gray grit5, mica £ E 
2.5YR 6/6 Slip 
light red and 2.5YR 6/6 2.5YR 7/8 Medium chaff, : 
1321228 LKW 2.5YR 4/3 light red light red limestone, mica, grit Painted 
: decoration 
reddish brown 
10YR 8/2 Slip 
very pale brown 7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 7/8 Fine mineral sand, . 
Dele EEY and 10YR 4/1 pink reddish yellow grit2, a few chaff Famed 
: decoration 
dark gray paint 
10YR 7/3 
very pale brown; 
2.5YR 5/4 7.5YR 7/3 7.5YR 6/4 Fine limestone, Painted 
154. (NA LEW reddish brown; pink light brown mica, chaff, grit decoration 
2.5YR 6/8 
light red 
Painted 
135 |N/A LKW reddish yellow reddish yellow light gray Medium decoration 
Burnishing 
10YR 7/2 Slip 
136| - LKW light gray and SYR 7/3 SYR 7/3 Medium chaff, sand, Painted 
7.5YR 3/1 pink pink mica, limestone ; 
decoration 
very dark gray 
7.5YR 7/3 pink Medium-fine sand, Slip 
137 | - LKW and 10R 4/4 en UM limestone, mica, Painted 
weak read p p chaff decoration 
Slip 
138 LKW SYR 7/4 pink and 7.5YR 8/2 T:SYR 8/2 Fine sand, chaff, Smoothing 
d 2.5YR 4/6 red pinkish white pinkish white limestone Painted 
decoration 
10YR 8/3 . 
very pale brown 10YR 8/3 SYR 7/1 Medium-fine sand, Painted 
139 | - LKW $ mica, limestone, : 
and 5YR 4/1 very pale brown light gray decoration 
chaff 
dark gray 
; Painted 
140 | 20 | LKW m UN FR | decoration 1OYR 
very pale brown very pale brown yellowish brown imestone, san 3/3 dark brown 
Slip 
141 21 LKW 10YR 8/2 10YR 8/2 10YR 8/4 Fine chaff, Painted 
very pale brown very pale brown very pale brown limestone, sand decoration 10YR 
3/3 dark brown 
Slip 
142 | 15 LKW 10YR 8/2 10YR 8/2 7.5YR 6/3 Fine sand, Painted 
very pale brown very pale brown light brown limestone, chaff decoration 1|OYR 


3/3 dark brown 
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: ; Surface 
Nr | Dm | Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Wreutnrents 
Fine mineral and Slip 
143 | 15 LKW d ae hae oe er a ve nue oe vegetal sand, chaff, Painted 
idi XE Th grit<2, mica decoration 
7.5YR 8/2 Slip 
pinkish white and 7.5YR 8/2 7.5YR 8/2 : ; . : 
14410% ERW 7.5YR 4/1 pinkish white pinkish white || sand, mica, grit pod 
decoration 
gray dark 
7.5YR 8/2 Slip 
pinkish white and 7.5YR 8/2 7.5YR 8/2 Medium-fine,sand, : 
RİN 7.5YR 3/2 pinkish white pinkish white mica, grit Painted 
dark browni decoration 
Slip 
SYR 7/4 SYR 7/6 Fine mineral and Painted 
ARTE NM ink badly preserved reddish yellow vegetal sand, chaff decoration S XR 
P y 8 i 4/4 reddish 
brown and white 
10YR 8/2 10YR 8/2 7.5YR 7/6 Fine chaff, limestone, 
147| 3 NW . 
very pale brown very pale brown reddish yellow sand 
7.5YR 7/2 ZOIR 4 7.5YR 7/2 Medium-fine chaff 
148| 2 | COMW eee light reddish oo EN Slip 
pinkish gray rasen pinkish gray sand, limestone, mica 
5Y 7/4 SY 7/4 5Y 7/1 Medium sand, 
EIS COMW pink pink light gray limestone, chaff 
1503 NW 5YR 6/6 SYR 7/4 SYR 6/6 Fine mineral sand, Slip 
reddish yellow pink reddish yellow grit2, mica Burnishing 
SYR 5/2 SYR 5/2 SYR 5/2 ; ; 
a a reddish gray reddish gray reddish gray kl 
2.5YR 7/4 : 
152| 11 | COMW |. 2.5YR 7/4 light reddish 7.5YR 6/1 Medium sand, chaff, 
light reddish brown gray mica, limestone 
brown 
5YR 6/4 ; ; , 
153 12 | COMW |. SYR 6/4 light reddish 2.5Y 5/1 Medium sand, mica, Slip 
light reddish brown brown gray chaff, limestone Burnishing 
7.5YR 5/1 Medium mineral and 
154 | 7 | COMW | badly preserved badly preserved i vegetal sand, grit5, 
gray ó 
mica 
TOYRAN Medium mineral 
155 | 14 | COMW Tac NA TOTER 2 dark gray to and vegetal sand, Slip 
pink pink 7.5YR 5/8 : 
grit2, chaff 
strong brown 
5YR 7/4 2.5YR 2.5/1 2.5 YR 2.5/1 Medium chaff, sand, ; 
il LOEN COMW pink reddish black reddish black limestone, mica, grit Slip 
7.5YR 8/2 7.5YR 7/4 7.5YR 5/4 Medium mineral : 
Ire NA pinkish white pink brown sand, grit5, mica Slip (out) 
2.5YR 5/4 an 2.5YR 5/1 Medium chaff, sand Slip 
158 | 10 | COMW d light reddish FUR ; . : S . MN 
reddish brown brown reddish gray mica, limestone, grit | Slight burnishing 
10YR 7/1 light . 
159 | 10 | COMW 7.5YR 7/4 7.5YR 8/4 gray and 7.5YR. Medium chaff, sand, 
pink pink 7/4 limestone, grit 
Medium mineral and ; 
160 | 13 | COMW ee ie i nn us a ds vegetal sand, grit5, S m. 
very pale brow: very pale brown very pale brown chaff mica moothing 
10R 6/4 pale red . 
161 | 15 | COMW a N/A and 10R 5/1 || Medium chaff, sand, 
pale red mica, limestone 


reddish gray 
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: A Surface 
Nr Dm, Ware Color (out) Color (in) Color (sec) Fabric Treatments 
Medium mineral and s 
162 | 10 | COMW JUR. TOUR DIR vegetal sand, grit5, EHE, 
reddish yellow reddish yellow dark gray ? Trimming 
chaff, mica 
Medium-fine mineral 
163 12 COMW 10YR 7/3 10YR 7/3 10YR 7/3 and vegetal (a few Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown very pale brown chaff), sand, grit2, Smoothing 
chaff 
SYR 4/1 dark gray | Medium-fine mineral 
164 | 9 | COMW K bo e E idem T to SYR 6/8 and vegetal sand, 
Zero pd reddish yellow chaff, grit2, mica 
Medium mineral and . 
7.5YR 6/6 7.5YR 6/6 7.5YR 6/6 : Slip 
ee e | reddish yellow | reddish yellow sarin Bri, | Slight burnishing 
Medium mineral and 
166 | 19 | COMW TYR 6/3 TIIR 6/3 TIYRA vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
light brown light brown dark gray : 
grit2, mica 
167 | 9 | COMW light brown brown brown Medium-fine Slip 
168 | 6 N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
' 2.5YR 6/4 2.5YR 6/4 ; 
169 | 5 |comw | 23YR 6/4 light light reddish light reddish | Medium chaff, sand, Slip 
reddish brown mica, limestone 
brown brown 
SYR 6/3 : : 3 
170 4 COMW ‘SYR 7/2 light reddish TSYR 6/4 Medium sand, mica, Slip 
pinkish gray bios light brown chaff, limestone, grit Smoothing 
2.5YR 7/6 
InN 8 N/A light red and 2.5YR 6/1 2.5YR 6/1 Medium, sand, mica, Painted 
2.5YR 6/1 reddish gray reddish gray chaff decoration 
reddish gray 
10YR 8/2 10YR 8/2 : IT Sr Medium mineral : 
172| 6 LKW light yellowish . Slip 
very pale brown very pale brown sand, grit5 
brown 
Medium mineral and 
173 | 45 | LKW an d MUS Ex pe vegetal sand, grit2, Slip 
reddish yellow reddish yellow very dark gray chair mica 
10YR 7/4 Es a E Medium mineral and 
174| - | COMW N/A gray vegetal sand, chaff, Slip 
very pale brown 10YR 7/4 . : 
grit2, mica 
very pale brown 
7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR 6/3 7.5YR 5/2 Mediut mineral and „Slip 
175| - | COMW ~ . vegetal sand, grit5, Incised wavy 
light brown light brown brown . ; 
chaff, mica, lines 
Medium-fine mineral Slip 
176 | - | COMW "i bur 1 on "e 2 and vegetal sand, Incised 
pae yere pare yele ron grit2, chaff decoration 
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Figure 5. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 
Open forms, Common Ware (nr. 1-20). 
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Figure 6. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 
Open forms, Common Ware (nr. 21-38, 40-49), Brown Burnished Ware (nr. 39, 50). 
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Figure 7. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 
Open forms, Common Ware. 
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Figure 8. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 
Closed forms, Common Ware (nr. 72-85, 87, 89-98, 100-107), Brown Burnished Ware (nr. 86, 88, 99). 
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Figure 9. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 


Storage Jars, Common Ware. 
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Figure 10. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 
White Ware (nr. 120-124), Cooking Ware (nr. 125-131). 
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Figure 11. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 
Late Khabur Ware (nr. 132-143, 145), Nuzi Ware (nr. 144, 146). 
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Figure 12. Drawings of pottery sherds of the Late Bronze Age period. 
Bases, Nuzi Ware (nr. 147, 150), Common Ware (nr. 148-149, 151-170, 174-176), 
Late Khabur Ware (nr. 172-173). 
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TELL TAYINAT IN THE LATE THIRD MILLENNIUM. 
Recent investigations of the Tayinat Archaeological Project, 2008-2010 


Lynn Welton, Stephen Batiuk, and Timothy P. Harrison” 
with contributions by David R. Lipovitch and Mairi Capper 


Abstract 


The Third millennium BCE witnessed the emergence of urbanism and the development of state- 
ordered society in Syro-Anatolia. Despite the considerable effort that has been expended documenting 
this rise of socio-cultural complexity, however, local cultural sequences and precise chronological 
frameworks are still lacking for much of the region. The Tayinat Archaeological Project (TAP), 
conceived within the framework of the Amuq Valley Regional Project (AVRP), seeks to address this 
problem for a pivotal area, refining the cultural sequence first established during the pioneering work 
of the Syro-Hittite Expedition in the 1930s on the Plain of Antioch (or Amuq Plain) in southeastern 
Turkey. This long-term research initiative will result in a cultural sequence capable of facilitating 
more focused multi-scalar regional analyses of the developments that occurred during this formative 
era. This report presents the preliminary results of the ongoing TAP investigations of the late third 
millennium levels at Tell Tayinat. They indicate that Tayinat was an important site, if not the central 
settlement, in the Amuq Plain during the latter part of the Early Bronze Age (or EB IV more 
specifically; ca. 2500-2000 BCE), and provide support for the possibility that Tayinat was the center 
of an early historical polity, as inferred by contemporary historical sources. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Tayinat Archaeological Project (TAP) is part of an ongoing regional research 
effort investigating the historical development of urban institutions and the rise of early 
state societies in the ancient Near East. More specifically, TAP was conceived within the 
framework of the Amuq Valley Regional Project (AVRP), which has been systematically 
documenting the archaeology of the Amug Plain in southeastern Turkey since 1995. This 
explicitly regional project seeks to facilitate a multi-scalar approach to the investigation 
of the complex social, economic and political institutions developed by the first urban 
communities to emerge in this part of the ancient Near East. As first revealed by the 
investigations of the University of Chicago’s Syro-Hittite Expedition in the 1930s, Tell 
Tayinat preserves the extensive remains of ancient Kunulua, capital of the Neo-Hittite 
Kingdom of Patina/Ungi. Within the broader framework of the regional perspective 
articulated by the AVRP, therefore, the TAP investigations were initiated for the specific 
purpose of documenting the archaeological record preserved at this important settlement, 
located on the southern edge of the Amug Plain (Fig. 1). 


* Department of Near and Middle Eastern Civilizations, University of Toronto, Canada; tim.harrison@utoronto.ca 
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To test prevailing theories about the development of centralized urban institutions 
and the rise of early state-ordered societies in the ancient Near East, this initiative seeks to 
assemble archaeological data designed to address the following research questions: (1) 
Did animal husbandry efforts intensify over time, shifting toward the market exchange of 
animal products; (2) Did craft industries (particularly ceramic, metal and textile 
production) develop from small scale household production into larger-scale, more 
specialized and centralized configurations; (3) Did economic activity shift from a staple- 
based finance system to a wealth-based (commercial) one; (4) Did market-driven 
exchange networks replace reciprocal, gift-giving redistributive networks; and (5) Did the 
locus of social relationships shift organizationally from kin-based extended family 
networks to larger corporate identities with the transition to state-ordered society? 


The long-term goal of the TAP investigations is to assemble archaeological data 
sets from this prominent, historically-attested capital of a succession of Bronze and Iron 
Age polities for comparison with data sets from comparable contexts (e.g., 
domestic/residential, administrative/public) at rural, hinterland settlements, with the aim 
of reconstructing a regional view of the cultural interactions that occurred between these 
communities, the nature of their inter-relationships, and how these interactions helped 
shape the social, economic and political institutions that emerged. Towards that end, this 
report presents the preliminary results of the ongoing TAP investigations of the late third 
millennium levels at Tell Tayinat, an era of incipient state formation during which newly 
deciphered texts suggest Tayinat was the center of an early historical polity. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT AND PROJECT BACKGROUND 


The third millennium BCE witnessed the advent of urbanism and the emergence 
of complex social, economic and political institutions in the ancient Near East (cf. 
Redman 1978; Maisels 1990; Akkermans and Schwartz 2003; Ur 2010). The 
development of specialized craft industries (Stein and Blackman 1993; Wattenmaker 
1994; 1998a; 1998b; Mazzoni 2003) and extensive inter-regional trade networks (Adams 
1974; Edens and Kohl 1993; Marfoe 1987) were central features of this process, and set 
the broader intellectual framework for the TAP investigations. Some of these features 
have been observed in earlier contexts, such as the Uruk period (ca. 3500-3100 BCE) in 
Southern Mesopotamia, but during the third millennium these trends and institutions 
spread throughout the Near East, creating a mosaic of city states with complex urban 
centers. Moreover, the existence of distinctive cultural traditions, such as the Early 
Transcaucasian Culture (ETC) most commonly associated with Red Black 
Burnished/Khirbet Kerak Ware (see further below), which experienced widespread 
distributions, offer the possibility of forging links between disparate areas of the ancient 
Near East, and thus present a unique opportunity to examine cultural and socioeconomic 
developments on a truly regional level. 

The Amuq Plain, strategically situated at the junction between the Anatolian 
highlands, the Syro-Mesopotamian lowlands and the eastern Mediterranean littoral, 
preserves some of the richest and most extensive archaeological remains in the entire 
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Near East (the Braidwood survey [1937] recorded 178 mounded settlement sites within 
the narrow confines of the plain). Blessed with a wealth of natural resources, it provided a 
fertile environment for intensive agricultural production, while the mineral-rich mountain 
ranges that surround the plain permitted ready access to critical raw materials, very likely 
accelerating the early development of complex social and economic life in the region. 
Consequently, the principal settlements in the plain together serve as a uniquely important 
bellwether of cultural and historical change. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Amuq 
Plain has been the scene of important excavations (e.g., Alalakh [Woolley 1953; 1955], 
Tell Tayinat, Tell Judaidah, and Chatal Höyük [Haines 1971]), and has provided one of 
the foundational cultural sequences for the region (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960). 


By the late fourth millennium, widely distributed Uruk cultural assemblages from 
southern Mesopotamia occur along side indigenous cultural traditions at many Syro- 
Anatolian sites (cf. Frangipane 1993; 1997; 2002; Rothman 2001; 2004a; Stein et. al. 
1996; Stein 1999; 2000). This intrusive pattern was repeated in later third millennium 
levels with the introduction of the brightly decorated Red Black Burnished Ware (RBBW, 
elsewhere referred to as Kura Araks, Karaz/Pulur or Khirbet Kerak Ware). The spatial 
distribution of this distinctive ceramic tradition has often been attributed to the southward 
migration of a single cultural group that reached as far south as Palestine (Esse and Hopke 
1984; Philip 1999; Philip and Millard 2000; de Miroschedji 2000; Batiuk 2005). Rare at 
Cilician sites (Mellink 1992; 1994), but well represented in the Amuq (Phase H and I; 
Braidwood and Braidwood 1960; Hood 1951), RBBW can be traced to earlier traditions 
in northeastern Anatolia and the Kura and Araks Valleys of Transcaucasia (Sagona 1984; 
2000; Kushnareva 1997; Rothman 2004b; Batiuk 2005). Concurrent with this balkanized 
and fluid cultural landscape, there is evidence for a sharp rise in metal production and a 
decisive shift in the organization of this important industry (Palmieri et. al. 1993; Yener 
2000; Snow 2005). Within this broader socio-political and economic context, a process of 
centralization and integration begins to occur in northwest Syria, with Tell Tayinat 
emerging as the largest settlement in a nascent regional polity centered in the Amuq Valley. 


The rise of Ebla as a third millennium power, in particular, raises important historical 
questions concerning the Amuq’s political role in regional affairs. Our knowledge of the 
third millennium was changed forever with the discovery of a royal administrative archive in 
the Palace G complex at Ebla in the 1970s (Matthiae 1977). The archive likely represents a 
time period of only 40-50 years prior to the destruction of the Palace G complex, which 
occurred sometime toward the end of the Early Bronze IVA (ca. 2500-2300 BCE). However, 
detailed analysis of administrative documents preserved in the archive has begun to reveal a 
year-by-year political history of the final years of the Eblaite state (see in particular Archi 
and Biga 2003). These texts indicate that Eblaite society was ruled by a king (or en), and the 
operations of the royal palace managed by a minister. In addition, the epigraphic team at 
Ebla has begun to link historical details preserved in these documents with an expanding 
inventory of toponyms, or ancient site names, including settlements believed to have been 
located in the Amuq Plain (Archi 2006; 2008). The Ebla texts thus provide an unparalleled 
opportunity to extend our knowledge of the political and historical geography of the region 
back into the third millennium, and to create detailed models and hypotheses with which we 
can examine the archaeological record from this period. 
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In particular, the Ebla texts make reference to a place known as A-/a-la-hu, which 
was a dependency of Ebla, but administered by its own ruler (ugula; Archi 2006; 2008). 
At the end of the third millennium, during the Ur III Period, Mu-ki-ish and Ebla are both 
mentioned as vassals of Ur. During the second millennium, we know that the capital of 
the Kingdom of Mu-ki-ish was Alalakh, and that it was located at Tell Atchana, as the 
archives excavated at that site by Woolley attest (Woolley 1955; Yener et. al. 1996: 53-54; 
Yener et. al. 2000). There has been doubt, however, whether Tell Atchana was occupied 
during the third millennium, despite Woolley’s claim that it was (Williams and Hassert 
1977-1978; Batiuk and Horowitz 2010; for the renewed investigations, see Yener 2005; 
2010). The work of the Syro-Hittite Expedition nevertheless has documented that the 
Amuq Plain was densely settled during this period, drawing this resource-rich area into 
the complex inter-connected mosaic of regional polities that had emerged across the 
lowland plains of northern Mesopotamia and western Syria (e.g., Schwartz 1992; 1994; 
Rova and Weiss 2003; Wilkinson 1994; 2000; Casana 2003; Casana and Wilkinson 2005; 
Cooper 2006; Graff 2006; Ur 2010), with Tayinat functioning as the primary urban center 
in the Amuq Plain during the period contemporary with the Palace G archive. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS AT TELL TAYINAT AND VICINITY 


In 1998, as part of the Amuq Valley Regional Project (AVRP) survey, the remains 
of seven sites damaged by recent bulldozing activity were visited and documented 
(Harrison 2000; Yener et. al. 2000). Because of their damaged condition, these sites 
offered an opportunity to access frequently obscured early cultural horizons. While the 
Amuq Plain presents a remarkable cultural landscape shaped by intensive and sustained 
human settlement, this rich cultural record has tended to impede research of prehistoric 
and early historic periods, with lengthy occupational sequences (and dynamic alluvial 
activity) all too often obscuring access to earlier cultural levels. Thus, by relatively non- 
intrusive means, and with minimal effort and resources, a substantial body of data was 
compiled from these rural settlement sites, laying the groundwork for more systematic 
investigations on a regional level into the cultural horizons associated with this period. 


The 1999 season of the AVRP survey was conducted with the aim of launching 
this longer-term research initiative (Harrison and Batiuk 2001). The primary goals of the 
1999 season were two-fold: (1) to systematically re-survey all third millennium sites on 
the Amuq Plain, documenting visible topographic features and exposed profiles, while 
collecting radiocarbon and ceramic samples for materials analysis; and (2) to collect 
systematically surface pottery at Tell Tayinat (AS 126), believed to have been the 
principal settlement in the Amuq region throughout the third millennium. In all, 39 sites 
were visited, and radiocarbon and ceramic samples collected from 20 of these sites. The 
results of the 1999 season clarified the nature of settlement on the Amug Plain during the 
third millennium, and provided the regional data set needed to complement the earlier 
site-focused investigations. The 1999 season also identified the potential for targeted 
excavations at a number of small hinterland Early Bronze Age (hereafter EBA) 
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settlements such as Tabara al-Akrad, first investigated by the Woolley-led Alalakh 
Expedition in the 1940s (Hood 1951). 


While the geomorphology of the Amuq Plain clearly has affected the visibility of 
prehistoric sites, with active alluviation obscuring much of the settlement record, the 
persistence of patterns first recognized during the Braidwood survey in the 1930s is hard 
to ignore, and provides a valuable framework for refining the settlement history of the 
region (for a more detailed assessment of these data, see Batiuk 2005; 2007; Welton 
forthcoming). These survey data indicate a distinct shift in settlement towards the end of 
the fourth millennium. During the fourth millennium, the largest site appears to have been 
Tell ‘Imar al-Shargi (AS 101), located near the center of the Plain. Investigation of a 
section along the west slope of this site during the 1998 survey season substantiated 
earlier suggestions that it was occupied extensively during Amuq Phases F and G, and 
possibly extended earlier into Phase E, providing settlement continuity with the 
Chalcolithic levels at nearby Tell Kurdu (AS 94). Significant Phase G horizons also were 
recorded at approximately a dozen other sites concentrated in the middle of the valley, 
further reinforcing this central distribution. 


At the end of the fourth millennium, or the very beginning of the third millennium, 
a decisive shift towards the southern fringes of the Plain occurred in the regional 
settlement pattern (associated culturally with Phase H), with Tell Tayinat (AS 126) 
replacing ‘Imar al-Sharqi as the largest settlement. Phase H also witnessed a proliferation 
of small (1-2 ha) settlements, further contrasting with the dispersed pattern of moderately 
sized Phase G settlements that had preceded it. Their concentration, together with Tell 
Tayinat, along the main east-west corridor linking inland Syria and the Upper Euphrates 
Valley with the Mediterranean coast suggests a corresponding shift in the economic and 
political organization of the region (Batiuk 2005; 2007). 


Whether the settlement shift which occurred between Amuq Phases G and H was 
the result of an indigenous urbanization process, and led to the creation of more 
centralized and integrated economic and political institutions, are key research questions 
of the TAP initiative. Was there a shift, for example, in the organization of regional 
exchange networks from predominantly localized configurations concerned with the 
production and distribution of agricultural surplus (‘staple’ finance) to more extensive, 
inter-regional networks that facilitated the commercial exchange (‘wealth’ finance) of 
non-agricultural products (cf. D’Altroy and Earle 1985; Brumfiel and Earle 1987, 
D’Altroy and Hastorf 2001)? Also, what impact, if any, did these changes have on the 
organization of local craft industries (cf. Mazzoni 2003)? Furthermore, what role did the 
region play in the extraction, processing and distribution of metals and other natural 
resources from the nearby Amanus Mountains? Migration, associated primarily with the 
introduction of the distinctive RBBW tradition (cf. Batiuk 2005), provides an important 
alternative theory to indigenous transformation. 

Large-scale excavations were conducted at Tell Tayinat over four field seasons 
between 1935 and 1938 as part of the University of Chicago’s Syro-Hittite Expedition. 
The Chicago excavations focused primarily on the West Central Area of the upper mound, 
although areas were also opened on the eastern and southern edges of the upper mound 
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and in the lower city. The Syro-Hittite Expedition excavations produced large horizontal 
exposures of five distinct architectural phases, or “Building Periods,” dating to the Iron 
Age (Amuq Phase O; ca. 950-550 BCE; Haines 1971: 64-66). Contemporary Neo- 
Assyrian sources, as well as epigraphic evidence uncovered during the Chicago 
excavations, and now also by the TAP investigations, clearly identify Iron Age Tayinat as 
Kunulua, capital of the Neo-Hittite Kingdom of Patina/Ungi (Harrison 2001a; 2001b; 
2007; 2009b; 2009c). In addition to these large horizontal clearing operations, a series of 
deep soundings (designated T1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 13) were made into the strata sealed by 
the Phase O remains. In the deeper soundings (T1, 4, 8, and 13), third millennium levels 
(primarily Phases I and J, but also H) were uncovered immediately below the earliest Iron 
Age floors (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 13-14; Welton forthcoming), indicating the 
existence of an extensive Early Bronze Age settlement on the upper mound at Tell Tayinat. 


THE TAYINAT ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROJECT INVESTIGATIONS 


Following preliminary field seasons in 1999, 2001 and 2002 devoted to surveying 
and mapping the site (see further in Batiuk et al. 2005), targeted excavations were 
resumed at Tell Tayinat with a brief two-week exploratory season in 2004. These 
investigations expanded to full-scale excavations in 2005, and have continued on an 
annual basis since (for yearly reports, see Harrison 2006; 2007; 2008; 2009a; 2010b). 
While the TAP excavations to date have focused on the extensive Iron Age settlement 
(Harrison 2001a; 2005; 2009b; 2009c; 2010a), as with the Syro-Hittite Expedition, Early 
Bronze Age remains (either residual or in situ) have been uncovered in each excavation 
field. In particular, excavations in Field 1 during the 2008-2010 field seasons thus far 
have exposed almost 200 sq m of a large complex, preserved in two discrete architectural 
phases, which dates to the EB IVB, or the post Palace G phase (Mardikh IIB2) at Ebla, 
and is the focus of this report. 


Site Topography 


Tell Tayinat forms a large, low-lying mound 1.5 km east of Demirköprü, on the 
north shoulder of the modern Antakya-Reyhanlı road. It sits within the flood plain of the 
Orontes River, on its northern bend at the point where the river enters the Amuq Plain 
before working its way westward toward Antakya (ancient Antioch) and the 
Mediterranean Sea (Fig. 1). A topographic survey, conducted in 2001, revealed that the 
site is comprised of a principal upper mound, or citadel (ca. 20 ha in size), and a 
sprawling lower mound, now hidden by the alluvium of the Orontes floodplain, which 
extends from the upper mound toward the north, east and southeast. 


A Corona satellite image, obtained following the 2000 AVRP field season, 
confirmed the settlement pattern delineated by the topographic survey. When the 
topographic map was geo-referenced with the Corona image, a clearly discernable 
‘shadow’ outlining the lower mound emerged (Fig. 2). A number of other intriguing 
anomalies are also discernable on the Corona image, including a linear feature (a possible 
fortification wall?) that appears to enclose the northern and western sectors of the lower 
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settlement. The results of the surface survey provided further confirmation of the spatial 
parameters of the lower settlement. Sherd density distributions indicate that the lower 
settlement extended north from the upper mound for approximately 200 m, and to the east 
for approximately 100 m, with a small protrusion extending to the southeast (see Fig. 2). 
The measurements suggested by these layered data extend the composite size of the 
settlement to 500 X 700 m, or an area encompassing approximately 35-40 ha. These 
measurements differ slightly from those of the original excavators, who estimated the size 
of the site at 500 X 620 m (Haines 1971: 37), but match the figures proposed by 
Braidwood (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 13). 


The precise size and shape of the EBA settlement has been considerably more 
difficult to discern, due to the natural accumulation of sedimentary deposits that obscure 
much of the original mound upon which the later Iron Age settlement was constructed. At 
present, no evidence has emerged to suggest that a lower city was associated with the 
main mound. Thus it would appear that the base size of the EBA settlement was at least 
18-20 ha, or roughly equivalent to the current size of the upper mound. However, coring 
in the bottom of the excavations in Square H3.77, located on the southwest rise of the 
upper mound, identified 6 m of EBA deposits, most of which appeared to be below the 
present level of the plain. This would suggest that the size and shape of the EBA mound 
is heavily obscured by later archaeological and sedimentary deposits, and might well have 
been significantly larger than the presently visible upper mound. 


In support of this possibility, the surface survey of the lower settlement produced 
EBA pottery in a 5-10 m zone along the eastern base of the upper mound. The pottery 
was initially believed to be the result of slope wash from the upper mound, but it is now 
understood to represent the direct exposure of EBA strata that resulted from bulldozing 
activity, which scraped away approximately 550 m” of the eastern and northern sides of 
the upper mound (based on a comparison of the site’s current topography with contour 
maps from the 1930s) in an effort to expand the land available for cultivation. In 2005, 
coring undertaken at the southern end of the upper mound, along the southern edge of the 
Antakya-Reyhanlı road, also identified EBA deposits in this area, but at a depth of only 
2.3 m, a significantly more shallow depth than had been expected (Harrison 2008). These 
deposits in all probability represent the buried southern slope of the EBA mound. Thus, 
although fragmentary, the existing evidence suggests that the EBA mound at Tayinat 
should more accurately be estimated at 25 ha, with the possibility of a still buried lower 
settlement remaining to be discovered. 


Field Recovery Methods 


Given Tayinat’s considerable size, complex geomorphology and lengthy 
settlement history, the TAP investigations have employed a field sampling strategy that 
combines geophysical prospection, an extensive coring regime, and targeted excavations. 
When combined with the results of the surface survey, these layered data (integrated in a 
GIS-formatted relational database) have greatly facilitated more focused investigations of 
those specific areas of the site, such as the West Central Area, which have indicated the 
greatest archaeological potential. 
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The TAP excavation procedures follow an established protocol that was designed 
in conjunction with other collaborating projects to ensure the creation of comparative data 
sets. To guarantee systematic collection of artifact remains, and the creation of 
quantifiable samples, all soil deposits from occupational contexts are dry-sieved at a 1:1 
ratio. When living surfaces are encountered, the surface debris (including restorable 
ceramic vessels, lithic tools, ground stone implements, and other objects) are point- 
provenienced and removed using a 1 x 1 m fine grid. 


All ceramic, lithic, metal and other artifactual material, including debitage, are 
sorted and processed in the field, and then saved for further laboratory analysis. In 
keeping with the project emphasis on subsistence practices, a program of soil flotation, 
using the froth flotation method (see further below), is employed to ensure the collection 
of statistically meaningful samples that can be used for further comparative analysis. 


Field 1 Excavations 


Field 1 is located in the center of the upper mound, on the southern edge of the 
Syro-Hittite Expedition's West Central Area excavations (Fig. 2). The Field 1 excavations 
were initiated in order to link the renewed investigations with their earlier work, and to 
test (or *ground truth") data produced by the remote sensing and topographic surveys. 
The Field 1 excavations were initiated as part of the two-week exploratory sounding in 
2004, and in 2005 expanded to the current four 10x10 m squares (G4.55, G4.56, G4.65 
and G4.66; Fig. 3). To date, the excavations have succeeded in delineating nine 
superimposed architectural phases or Field Phases (FP), with the primary sequence dating 
to the 12"-11" centuries BCE, or the Early Iron I (or Iron IA) period (FPs 3-6), and the 
late third millennium BCE, or EB IVB (FPs 7-9). 


While the Field 1 excavations have succeeded in revealing extensive remains from 
the Iron Age, the Early Bronze Age (EBA) levels have remained more elusive. Although 
Braidwood was able to find relatively accessible EBA remains at Tayinat during the 
Chicago excavations, it took several seasons of excavation before the TAP investigations 
succeeded in exposing in situ remains dating to the period. It was not until the 2008 
season that significant horizontal exposures of the EBA levels were achieved. Thus far, 
the TAP excavations have uncovered three discrete Field Phases (FPs 7-9) dating to the 
latter part of the 3" millennium BCE, or more precisely the EB IVB, which corresponds 
to Amug Phase J in the Braidwood sequence, and the Post-Palace G destruction phase at 
Ebla (Mardikh IIB2). 


Field Phase 7 (FP 7) is a post-occupational pitting phase, and may represent an 
ephemeral occupational phase at the site that followed the destruction of the more 
substantial preceding settlement. It dates to the later part of Phase J, or possibly even the 
Early-Middle Bronze Age transition. 

Much more impressive are the remains of Field Phase 8 (FP 8), which are 
represented by two rooms of a large, well-preserved building, with walls preserved to a 
height of more than 1.5 m and floors covered in smashed ceramics. It appears that the 
building was destroyed fairly rapidly, in a relatively short period of time, rather than 
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having being exposed for a long period after abandonment. Sections of the upper portions 
of the walls were found collapsed in large segments lying on their sides on top of further 
debris within the structure. Ceramic parallels (see pottery description below) with Ebla 
suggest that the destruction of this building may be roughly contemporary with the 
destruction of the post-Palace G phase at Ebla (i.e., level IIB2), where the Archaic Palace 
is believed to have been destroyed around 2000 BCE (Matthiae 2006: 90). 


The construction technique employed in the building involved the symmetric 
placement of interior buttresses, a technique reminiscent in the residential architecture of 
EBA sites along the Euphrates, such as at Habuba Kabira, Tell al-‘Abd, and Halawa Tell 
A. (for a summary, see Cooper 2006: 99-116; Pfalzner 2001). The building’s rooms may 
have been semi-subterranean, and while the interior walls of the building were relatively 
thin, it was bounded to the south by a substantially thicker wall that measured almost 2 m 
in thickness. The two rooms were connected by a doorway, which was excavated during 
the 2010 season. While the floor of the eastern room yielded no remains, the floor of the 
western room was covered in a wealth of smashed pottery and other cultural remains. 


Field Phase 9 (FP 9) represents an earlier architectural phase with a different plan 
to that of FP 8. The new phase was only identified during the final days of excavation in 
2010, and thus the plan of the associated architecture has not yet been articulated. Its 
dating is also not certain, although very preliminary results suggest an earlier phase of 
Phase J, or possibly a late phase of Phase I. 


Pottery 


As part of his characterization of the material culture of the Amuq, which covered 
Amuq Phases A through J, Braidwood grouped the ceramic sequence into a series of ware 
types (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960). His definition of these ware types, as well as the 
significant amount of descriptive material included in his report, has provided an invaluable 
reference point from which to analyze the pottery recovered to date by the TAP excavations. 
The pottery assemblage of FPs 7 and 8 is characteristic of the Amuq Phase J horizon, 
comprised predominantly of Simple, Painted Simple and Smeared Washed Wares. Many of 
the ware types that define Phase J continue from the preceding Phase I, with the notable 
exception of Red Black Burnished Ware, which disappears at the conclusion of Phase I. It 
is the relative frequencies of these ware types, therefore, that mark the primary development 
between the two phases, most notably a proportional increase in Painted Simple Ware and 
Smeared Wash Ware (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 431). 


The Braidwood ware types have been readily identifiable during analysis of the 
Field 1 assemblage, and have been used to provide preliminary classifications of this 
material. A complete quantitative analysis of the TAP ceramics has not yet been 
completed; however, preliminary estimates suggest that they are generally consistent with 
the basic frequencies of the various ware types suggested by Braidwood. 


Simple Ware (Figs. 4-5: 1-9) 
Simple Ware, similar to the description provided by Matson (in Braidwood and 
Braidwood 1960: 408, Matson 1945), has highly levigated clay with few to no visible 
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inclusions, with a paste that varies from simple to green or pinkish buff. Simple Ware 
demonstrates the greatest variety of forms of the various ware types, corresponding to its 
frequency during this period (it is the most common ware type during Phase J, at 53-58% 
of the ceramic corpus; Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 435). 


Goblets are very common, most often with high pedestal bases, but lower bases do 
occur (Fig. 4: 1-2; see Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 440, Fig. 340). The Tayinat goblets 
tend to be highly flared (Fig. 4: 1, 3-5; Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 338: 5-14, Fig. 
339: 24-36), though barrel-shaped goblets are more common at other sites from this period, 
such as Ebla (Mazzoni 1985: Fig. 6: 2,4; Mazzoni 2002: XXXVIII: 82,83, XLV: 143), 
Qarqur (Graff 2006: Fig. 5.10), Hama (Hama J4-J1; Fugmann 1958: Fig. 85, 93, 98, 103), 
and Umm al-Marra (Schwartz et al. 2006: Fig. 21: 13-16). A variety of other small cup 
forms are also present, with slightly curved (Fig. 4: 6-8) or straight sides (Fig. 4: 9). 


Small to medium bowls with simple or beaded, out-turned rims are quite common 
(Fig. 4: 10-13), occasionally with horizontal loop handles (Fig. 4: 14). A small number of 
bowls with in-turned hammerhead rims are also represented (Fig. 4: 15-16; Braidwood 
and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 337:5-6; 361:3 [Second Mixed Range]; cf. Mazzoni 1985: Fig 
6: 21, 24). These forms have parallels at a number of sites in the region, including sites 
along the Euphrates (Jamieson 1993: Fig. 4: 2, 11, 21; Cooper 2006: 18, Fig. 1.5m, see 
also Schwartz et al. 2006: Fig. 10: 4-5, Fig. 21: 9-11). Large deep bowls are also found in 
smaller numbers (Fig. 4: 17), as are kraters (Fig. 4: 18-19). 


Jar forms include small thin-walled jars with very short slightly flaring necks (Fig. 5: 
1-2, occasionally with handles, as in Fig. 5: 3-4), and jars with longer, more outwardly 
flared necks (Fig. 5: 5). A mostly complete bottle with a narrow neck and globular body 
was also found; its rim was not preserved, but the shape of the neck suggests the presence 
of a spout (Fig. 5: 7). Other narrow-necked bottles were also present in small numbers (Fig. 
5: 6). Trefoil rim jugs with a wide neck and single handle were also present (Fig. 5: 8). 


One full teapot was represented with a flaring neck, cylindrical spout and basket 
handle (Fig. 5: 9). Teapots were found in the earlier excavations, but none of these 
previous examples had basket handles (cf. Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 337:9, 
341.2, 365:1 [Second Mixed Range]). Only one basket handle appears to have been found 
previously, but it could not be definitively attributed to a teapot (Braidwood and 
Braidwood 1960: Fig. 336:46). 


Painted Simple Ware (Fig. 5: 10-27) 


Painted Simple Ware, as in the Braidwood sequence, is common in the Field 1 
assemblage. The forms observed in this ware type are similar to those described above for 
Simple Ware. There are two main types of Painted Simple Ware represented in the Field 
1 assemblage. The most common type displays carefully applied bands of black or red 
paint around the rim of the vessel, with reserved decoration in the form of straight or 
wavy lines. This decorative treatment occurs almost exclusively on goblet forms (Fig. 5: 
10-20), but it also occurs in very limited numbers on jar forms (Fig. 5: 21). This type of 
painted decoration appears to be limited to Phase J, while the second type of painted 
decoration first appears in Phase I (see Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 317-318, 
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342-344). Many of the examples of this second type exhibit motifs such as irregularly 
applied bands (Fig. 5: 22-23; cf. Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 343: 1-5, 8, 13-14; 
Fig. 317: 1-2 [Phase I]), ladder designs (Fig. 5: 24-25; cf. Braidwood and Braidwood 
1960: Fig. 344: 26), crosshatching (Fig 5: 26; cf. Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 
343: 6,9, Fig. 344: 30), and wavy, drippy vertical lines extending to the base of the vessel 
(Fig. 5: 27; cf. Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 344: 23-23, Fig. 317: 6-8 [Phase I]). 
In some examples, the applied paint is monochrome (red, brown or black); in some cases, 
the paint is a bichrome combination of these colors (Fig. 5: 26-27). The paint generally 
occurs on the neck of jars with short, flaring rims (Fig. 5: 22), and on the exterior of 
bowls or cups with handles (Fig. 5: 24-26). 


Smeared Wash Ware (Figs. 6-7) 


Smeared Wash Ware is another common ware type during this phase. It was first 
defined by Braidwood in the Amuq (1960: 414-416), but has since been identified at other 
sites, predominantly to the east, including the Elbistan Plain, Lidar Hóyük and Tell 
Munbatah (where it formed 18% of the ceramic assemblage), but also in small numbers at 
sites like Umm el-Marra and Tell Brak (for a summary, see Falb 2009; Rova 1989). It is 
said to occur commonly in Level IIB2 at Ebla, but exact frequencies are not given 
(Mazzoni 1985: 9; Rova 1989). Although Braidwood suggested that its frequency in 
Phase J was approximately 18-23% (1960: 446), preliminary analysis of the Field 1 
assemblage suggests that it may in fact be more common than this estimate suggests. The 
Smeared Wash Ware fabric is generally quite similar to that observed in Simple Ware, but 
the pottery is covered in a wash that ranges from red-orange to brown or black 
(Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: 416). This wash is then smeared and partially removed 
in horizontal bands or large undulating wavy-line patterns. 


The range of Smeared Wash Ware forms is more limited than in Simple Ware. 
The most common forms are small to medium bowls with beaded or out-turned rims (Fig. 
6: 1-13, but occasionally with simple rims, i.e. Fig. 6: 14) and jars with flaring necks (Fig. 
6: 15-18). In addition to small bowls, small numbers of larger bowls with folded-over, 
out-turned lips are present (Fig. 6: 19-20). Jar forms often have sharply defined 
carinations at the neck and triangular rims (Fig.7: 1-2, 3 [?]). These forms often also 
display handles, either attached to the rim (Fig. 7: 4), or to the shoulder (Fig. 7: 5). A 
small number of rounded, handled cups with simple rims are also attested (Fig. 7: 6-7). 
To date, potter's marks are also most common on this ware type, occurring on both bowl 
(Fig. 6: 11) and jar (Fig. 7: 4) forms. 


Cooking Wares (Figs. 8-9: 1-11) 

Braidwood suggested that the Phase J Cooking Wares were significantly more 
variable, both in form and fabric, than the cooking wares of the preceding Phase I (1960: 
431). Part of this variation is due to the fact that his use of the term “cooking wares” 
incorporated all coarse wares, regardless of their likely intended function. Despite the 
considerable variation in forms, the expanded corpus of cooking wares from Field 1 
indicates a number of forms clearly more common than the others. These include globular 
cooking pots with short flaring necks (Fig 8: 1-6), a form that first appears in Phase F 
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(Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 175: 2-3; Fig. 280, Fig 333: 6, Fig. 334: 16-19), 
cooking pots with short everted necks and vertically elongated bodies (Fig. 8: 7-8), 
moderately shallow to deep large bowls, most commonly with simple rims but sometimes 
with out-turned rims (Fig. 8: 9-12), and holemouth jars, often with heavily thickened or 
hammerhead rims (Fig. 9: 1-3). Another attested form demonstrates a vertical simple rim, 
with a thick-walled, carinated body, often equipped with rectangular ledge handles 
attached to the rim of the vessel (Fig. 9: 4-7). One small simple bowl with a slight 
carination on the body was also found (Fig. 9: 8). 


Shallow “casserole” trays with flat highly burnished interiors and roughly 
perforated undersides represent another common cooking ware type. They generally have 
straight or slightly flaring sides; one “rim” fragment was found (Fig. 9: 9). The fabric of 
these trays is highly variable, with either chaff or mineral temper. Braidwood also cites 
two “clumsy pedestal sherds” (1960: 432, Fig 334: 8, 10). The Field 1 excavations have 
produced a number of similar sherds, although the evidence suggests that at least some of 
these pedestals may have been perforated (Fig. 9: 10-11). It is possible some of the 
pedestals may actually have been lids that were perforated for suspension. However, 
compared to known lid forms (cf. in Red Black Burnished Ware), these are very small in 
diameter (see Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 282: 10-12, Fig. 285: 1-19). 


The exterior surfaces of the cooking wares are often highly burnished, sometimes to 
the point of being polished. Braidwood suggests that the characteristics of the earlier Red 
Black Burnished Ware tradition can be seen in the Phase J cooking wares (1960: 431). The 
Field 1 excavations have produced a greater proportion of cooking wares than identified by 
Braidwood in the Syro-Hittite Expedition’s excavations (6-11% in Phase J; 1960: 431), which 
suggests a different functional interpretation for the contexts currently under investigation. 


Miscellaneous Wares (Fig. 9: 12-16) 


A small number of rare, or as yet unidentified ware types, have also been identified 
in the Field 1 pottery assemblage. For example, only a small number of Brittle Orange Ware 
sherds (predominantly body sherds) have been identified, in keeping with Braidwood’s 
conclusions about the limited frequency of this ware type in Phase J (0-3%; 1960: 432). One 
possible Depas Amphikypellon has been found, although it consisted only of a handle 
fragment that has not yet been positively identified. A number of large platters or shallow 
bowls have been found, comprised of a ware type(s) that differs from those described above. 
These platters are quite large, measuring between 60 and 80 cm in diameter; they have either 
folded over, out-turned rims or simple rims, and are decorated with a pattern burnishing on 
the interior of the vessel, most commonly radial burnishing (Fig. 9: 12-13). 


Finally, three examples of Syrian bottles with very narrow, highly flared necks 
were found, decorated with predominantly red horizontal bands (Fig 9: 14-16). However, 
one example displayed bichrome paint in red and brown (Fig. 9: 16), although this may 
have been the result of post-depositional alteration by fire. The ware type observed in 
these bottles was not consistent with the ware types described above, and will require 
further analysis. Similar forms occur at Hama (Periods J4-J2, Fugmann 1958: Fig. 85, 93, 
98) and Zalaquiyate (Mazzoni 2002: XLV: 135). 
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Multiple grooved rim bowls, which occur at sites with assemblages contemporary 
to Phase J, and particularly with the late part of Phase J, are notably absent in the Field 1 
assemblage. They occur at Ebla (IIB2; Mazzoni 1985: 9, Fig. 6: 5-7, 9-17, 19, 21-22, 24; 
Matthiae 2006: Fig. 6:6), Hama (Fugmann 1958: Fig. 103), Qarqur (Dornemann 2003: 
Fig. 198: 40-42; Graf 2006: Fig. 5.13), Saraqeb and Tell Afis (Mazzoni 2002: Fig. XLIV: 
122-123), and in the Euphrates Valley (Mazzoni 1985: 9; Jamieson 1993: Fig. 4: 5, 13, 24; 
Schwartz 2001: Fig. 5a.2-3, 5b.40b; Cooper 2006: Fig. 1.71). To date, no examples have 
been found at sites in the Amuq. 


Small Finds 


Figurines (Fig. 10) 

A total of 17 figurines or figurine fragments were uncovered in FPs 7 and 8, 
representing a combination of anthropomorphic and zoomorphic forms. 13 of these 
originated from loci assigned to FP 7, and 4 from FP 8. As noted by Braidwood (1960: 
420, 466), the late third millennium anthropomorphic figurines are often highly stylized, 
with beak-like noses, pointed heads or headdresses. Arms are stubby, bodies are flat, 
sometimes with rudimentary breasts, and legs are often not depicted at all. Some 
anthropomorphic figurines show painted decoration. Zoomorphic figurines, in contrast, 
tend to be more naturalistic, and include sheep, cows and possibly dogs. The fabric of the 
anthropomorphic figurines typically resembles that of Simple Ware, while zoomorphic 
forms demonstrate more fabric variability. Some of the Field 1 figurines display 
similarities, although not direct parallels, with examples found by the Syro-Hittite 
Expedition. For example, the pillar body, schematic breasts and painted decoration on 
TT843 (Fig: 10: 1) is similar to examples assigned by Braidwood to the Second Mixed 
Range (1960: Fig. 368:5, and without decoration in Fig. 370). TT1394 (Fig. 10: 2), 
though without direct parallel, is similar to some examples in its stylized representation of 
the head (see Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 323:3 [Phase I]; Fig. 369:2 [Second 
Mixed Range]; see also Dornemann 2003: 193). Zoomorphic figurines, such as TT1932 
(Fig. 10: 3), have closer parallels from the Syro-Hittite Expedition’s excavations 
(Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 350:4, Fig. 323:1). 


The Field 1 excavations also produced two ceramic wheels (see TT1936, Fig. 
10:4), which have numerous parallels at Hama (Hama J6-1; Fugmann 1958: Fig 64, 74, 
85, 93, 98, 103). 


Metal Objects (Fig. 11) 


To date, the Field 1 excavations have recovered 11 metal fragments associated 
with FPs 7 and 8, 9 from FP 7. These fragments are exclusively of copper alloys, and are 
predominantly pins or fragments thereof; reamers and needles were also found in smaller 
numbers. The metal finds closely parallel examples from the Syro-Hittite Expedition. For 
example, TT989 (Fig. 11:1) displays similarities to pins from Phase J (Braidwood and 
Braidwood 1960: Fig. 351:1-2), as does TT1054 (Fig. 11:2, see especially Braidwood and 
Braidwood 1960: Fig. 351:4, but also Fig. 351: 3; see also Fugmann 1958: Fig. 93: 3C681, 
Fig. 103: 3C680). A reamer (TT2034, Fig. 11: 3) is similar, although not identical, to 
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examples from Phase I (Braidwood and Braidwood Fig. 324: 1-4) and the Second Mixed 
Range (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 371:1). One unusual metal object of 
undetermined function (TT999, Fig. 11: 4) does not appear to have any parallels from the 
earlier excavations, but resembles a metal piece from Hama (see Fugmann 1958: Fig. 64). 


Chipped Stone Tools (Fig. 12: 1-9) 


Chipped stone tools were quite frequent in FPs 7 and 8, with a total of 37 tools 
from these two phases (FP 7=16 and FP 8=21; Fig.12), in contrast to Braidwood’s report 
(1960: 455) that they occurred in low frequencies during Phase J. The Field 1 assemblage 
consisted of chert Fig. 12: 1-8, with the exception of two obsidian bladelets (Fig. 12: 9). 
A majority of the chipped stone tools recovered by the Chicago expedition were 
Canaanean blades (Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Fig. 353 [Phase J]; Fig. 325 [Phase 
I]; and Fig. 373 [Second Mixed Range]). The chipped stone tools recovered from the FP 8 
complex indicated very distinct spatial patterning, in comparison to other object 
categories. For example, of the 21 stone tools that were associated with the FP 8 building 
and its destruction debris, 16 can be directly associated with the northeast corner of the 
western room; three further tools were found in the southeastern portion of the room, and 
two were found in the eastern room. 


Ground Stone Tools (Fig. 12: 10) 


Ground stone tools were also quite numerous in the FP 8 complex (FP 8=26; FP 
7=9), with the vast majority comprised of basalt grinders or fragments thereof. As with 
the chipped stone, there was a clear spatial patterning in the occurrence of the ground 
stone tools; 20 of the 26 grinder fragments found in the western room were found in the 
vicinity of the eastern wall and the doorway. The density of these fragments was highest 
in the northeast corner of the room, as with the chipped stone tools. In addition to grinders, 
the leg of a basalt bowl and an unidentified ground stone object were also found; the latter 
(Fig. 12: 10, TT1779) bears similarity to an object illustrated by Braidwood (1960: 424, 
Fig. 326: 2 [Phase I]), which he suggests may have been a palette. 


Loom weights and Spindle Whorls (Fig. 13: 1-3) 


The Field 1 excavations produced a number of objects that may be associated with 
textile manufacture, including loom weights (FP 7-3; FP 8=5) and spindle whorls. Three of 
the FP 8 loom weight group came from the surface of the western room (G4.55.263). The 
majority of the loom weights from both phases are made of unbaked clay, with one made 
from stone. All of the examples share the same basic morphology, specifically a globular 
shape, asymmetrically perforated, as seen in TT1983 (Fig. 13: 1). A total of ten spindle 
whorls were found associated with Early Bronze Age levels (FP 7=5; FP 8-5). The 
majority of the spindle whorls (n=6) were made of baked clay, with the remainder made of 
stone (two of serpentine), and often displayed conical and piriform shapes (see Fig. 13: 2-3). 


Seals and Sealings (Fig. 13: 4-6) 


The FP 8 complex also produced evidence of administrative activity; specifically a 
cylinder seal and two clay sealings. The cylinder seal (TT1934; Fig. 13: 4) has a 
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schematically carved scene comprised of both anthropomorphic and zoomorphic figures. A 
deer-shaped figure (almost certainly a buck, based on the antler) is depicted in the centre of 
the scene, with a sun between its antlers. An anthropomorphic figure, schematically 
rendered, is immediately to the deer’s left, and appears to be holding a weapon, possibly a 
sword. Three additional figures stand to the right of the deer; they are not immediately 
recognizable as either anthropomorphic or zoomorphic. A majority of non-geometric 
cylinder seals published by Braidwood are from extrusive Post-Phase J contexts, or were 
purchased, and thus have no known provenience. Those that come from provenienced 
Second Mixed Range contexts are poorly preserved, and their motifs cannot be adequately 
reconstructed (see Braidwood and Braidwood 1960: Figs. 381-82). Only one provenienced 
cylinder seal was found, specifically from a Phase I context at Catal Höyük (Braidwood and 
Braidwood 1960: Fig. 327), but it does not appear similar stylistically to TT1934. 


One of the clay sealings (TT1986; Fig. 13:5) is only partially preserved, but it 
appears to display a motif with the hind quarters of two animals facing away from each 
other. These animals cannot be identified; however the rightmost animal appears to have 
a tail. The second, smaller sealing (TT1995; Fig. 13: 6) also bears a zoomorphic motif, 
and appears to depict the front quarters of an unidentified animal. The cylinder seal and 
two clay sealings were found together in the immediate vicinity of the doorway between 
the two excavated rooms of the FP 8 complex. 


Zooarchaeological Remains (D. Lipovitch) 


To date, the TAP excavations have recovered more than 98,000 fragments of 
faunal bone, of which nearly 33,000 have been analyzed. All excavated soil is dry-sifted 
using Y in mesh screens. In addition some material is sampled in the field for flotation by 
the palaeoethnobotanist (see further below). Faunal remains recovered from the heavy 
fraction thus have also been included in the analysis when available. Identification of the 
bone is based primarily on experience and illustrations in standard zooarchaeological and 
veterinary manuals of comparative osteology (cf. Barone 1976; Boessneck 1963; 
Boessneck et al 1964; Hillson 1992; and Schmid 1972). The aging of individual remains 
is based on Payne (1985) and Silver (1963). All measurements taken were those defined 
by von den Dreisch (1976). 


Field Phase 7 


To date faunal material has been recovered and analyzed from ten FP 7 loci, or a 
total of 2,015 bone fragments (see Fig. 14). Most of the remains represented mammalian 
bone. However; a substantial 222 fragments of fish bone (11.0% of the sample) were also 
recovered. Bird (n=10), turtle or tortoise (n=3), and amphibian bone (n=1) were also 
recovered. The remainder of the fragments was mammalian. Of these, a significantly high 
832 fragments (41.3% of the sample) were too poorly preserved to identify. Ten of the 
fragments (0.5% of the sample) showed evidence of cut marks. Three fragments showed 
evidence of carnivore gnawing. Two fragments showed evidence of having been partially 
digested by a carnivore or scavenger. Ninety-one fragments showed evidence of thermal 
alteration (4.5%). 
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Large mammal remains (consisting of all species larger than ovicaprids) made up 
a relatively small fraction of the finds (13.6% of the sample) from this locus with four 
identifiable species present. Forty-five fragments were identified as belonging to Bos 
(2.2% of the sample) representing at least two individuals. Thirty-three fragments of 
Cervus elaphus attest to the continuation of hunting large game animals at least as a small 
portion of the animal economy. The bulk of these fragments (31 of the 33) however were 
recovered from a single locus (G4.55.232) and probably represent what was not only one 
individual but more importantly, originally a single piece of antler. Thus, looking at NISP 
here skews the analysis of the assemblage somewhat and suggests that deer played a 
much more important role in the animal economy than is likely the case. A single 
fragment of equid bone (likely donkey) was also identified. Nine fragments of pig bone 
were also recovered. In addition to the bone identified to species, there were a further 186 
fragments identified only to the level of large mammal remains. 


Medium-sized mammal remains comprised the majority of the mammalian finds 
from FP 7 (65.2% of identifiable mammal remains). Twenty-four fragments of bone were 
identified as belonging to Capra hircus from at least five different individuals. Twenty- 
seven fragments of bone were identified as belonging to Ovis aries representing at least 
two individuals. The resulting ratio of Capra to Ovis (24:27) is low for the typical Tayinat 
assemblage, where during the Iron Age, goat finds typically outnumber sheep. 


A further 109 fragments were identified only to the more generic level of 
Ovis/Capra. The combined pool of sheep and goat remains represent at least eight 
individuals including two females, one male, one neo-natal individual, and at least two 
animals older than 36 months of age at death. Too few ageable fragments of bone or teeth 
were recovered to make any sort of meaningful statement about culling and harvesting of 
sheep or goat from this locus. The majority of the ageable fragments were from 
individuals more than a year of age at death. The presence of neo-natal remains alongside 
older animals might suggest that these animals were being raised primarily for milk- 
production but the sample size is too small to say this with any certainty. A further 454 
fragments of bone, likely representing more ovicaprid remains was identified only to the 
level of medium-sized mammal. 


The remaining mammalian bone consisted of three fragments of canid bone, one 
fragment of rabbit or hare, 28 fragments of small mammal bone, and 21 very small 
mammal bones. Non-mammalian bone, as mentioned earlier played a higher than normal 
role in the economy of FP 7 than in other phases. Fish bone in particular (n=222) made up 
more than 11% of the sample from this phase, reflective of a higher significance placed 
on fish in the diet during the EB IVB then in later cultural phases. 


Field Phase 8 


To date, a total of 1,454 bone fragments have been analyzed from ten FP 8 loci 
(see Fig. 15). Most of the remains represented mammalian bone. However, the largest 
single category consisted of 428 fragments of fish bone (29.4% of the sample). Twenty- 
three fragments of bird bone including duck and owl remains (an unusually high 1.6%) 
were also recovered. The remaining fragments were mammalian, with the exception of 
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eleven fragments of toad or frog bone. Of these, 355 fragments (24.4%) were too poorly 
preserved to identify. Seven fragments (0.5% of the sample) showed evidence of cut 
marks while a very significant 144 fragments (9.9% of the sample) showed evidence of 
thermal alteration. 


Large mammal remains made up 12.9% of the finds from this locus (n=188). 
Twenty-one fragments were identified as belonging to Bos taurus. Forty-six fragments 
were identified as Cervus elaphus, however, most of the fragments were pieces of highly 
friable antler and likely stem from one or two fragments originally. Nineteen fragments of 
pig bone including an articulated set of phalanges were identified. No equid remains were 
identified from this locus. In addition to the bone identified to species, there were a 
further 101 fragments identified only to the level of large mammal remains. 


Medium-sized mammal remains comprised the majority of the identifiable 
mammalian finds from this phase. Smaller game animals are represented by the finds of 
individual fragments of both gazelle and Capreolus capreolus. Seven fragments of bone 
were identified as belonging to Capra hircus. Twelve fragments of Ovis aries was 
identified in the sample. The resulting ratio for goats to sheep of less than unity is very 
different from that found locally during the Iron Age (cf. Lipovitch 2008). This would 
suggest that the specialization in goat herding during the Iron Age at the site is not a 
continuation of EBA practices. A further 57 fragments were identified only to the more 
generic level of Ovis/Capra. Only a handful of ageable jaws and teeth were recovered 
making a reconstruction of culling and herding patterns unreliable. 


A total of 57 fragments of bone were identified as belonging to small mammals. 
One of these was identified as lepids and two were small felids Thirty-six fragments of 
very small mammal bone were also identified. 


Summary Observations 


Although analysis of the EBA faunal assemblage is still in its preliminary stages, 
and the sample analyzed to date still relatively small, a number of patterns are discernable. 
In particular, game animals and fish appear to have played a significant role in the 
subsistence economy of the EB IVB population at Tell Tayinat. The main meat bearing 
species during this period are Bos taurus, Capra hircus, Ovis aries, and Sus scrofa. While 
Ovis/Capra remains dominate the sample (roughly 8% of the sample), beef cattle, and 
pigs yield dramatically more meat per animal than do sheep or goats. Based on estimates 
for meat yields (cf. Lyman 1979: 540), and using the data on bone fragments identified 
clearly to species, beef provided some 72% of the animal protein, pork supplied an 
estimated 5% of the meat, while Ovis/Capra provided the remaining 23% of the meat 
consumed in FP 7. In general, the faunal data reveal that the role of large cattle in the 
Tayinat economy increased over time, while the portion of the diet provided by 
ovicaprids stayed relatively constant throughout the occupational history of the site. 
Conversely, the contribution of pork to the diet drops steadily over time. This might 
initially have been due to deforestation during the EBA. The importance of pork surged at 
the beginning of the Iron I, possibly in association with the appearance of the Sea Peoples, 
but continued to diminish over time with the progression of the Iron Age. 
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Paleoethnobotanical Remains (M. Capper) 


The TAP research focus on subsistence practices requires that special attention be 
devoted to the systematic collection of paleoethnobotanical remains. In addition to 
individual samples of charred remains taken in the field, a program of soil flotation is 
employed to retrieve charred botanical remains. To ensure the collection of statistically 
meaningful samples that can be used for further comparative analysis (both spatially and 
temporally), a fixed flotation routine and sampling strategy is maintained. Soil samples 
are also floated from each fine grid unit, when excavating surfaces and floors, and from 
storage containers, hearths, middens, ovens, various other installations, and--to provide a 
comparative standard--from their associated soil loci. In addition to the botanical remains 
(light fraction), one hundred percent of residue from flotation (heavy fraction) is sorted in 
the field, which allows for any charred material that did not float to be collected, and 
ensures a check on the efficiency of the flotation system. Diagnostic pottery, shell, metal 
samples, and occasionally small objects such as beads are also recovered. 


Soil samples are floated using a mechanical flotation machine similar to a late 
version of the Ankara flotation system (see Pearsall 2000:49). The light fraction is 
captured using a 250 micron sieve, and the heavy fraction is recovered with a Imm mesh. 
Camp logistics dictated that the water is recycled for approximately eight samples before 
being emptied and replenished. The outtake of the settling (third) tank is covered in 200 
micron mesh to prevent contamination. 


Results 


Thus far, 129 samples have been analyzed from three time periods represented at 
the site (EB IVB, Iron I, and Iron III), of which 42 came from EB IVB contexts in Field 1. 
The following crop species have been attested in the EB IVB samples: Emmer (Triticum 
dicoccum), Free-threshing wheat (Triticum durum/aestivum), Barley (Hordeum vulgare 
hulled), Bitter vetch (Vicia ervilia), Lentil (Lens culinaris), Chickpea (Cicer arietinum), 
Grape (Vitis vinifera), Olive (Olea europaea), Fig (Ficus carica), and Flax (Linum 
usitatissimum) (see Fig. 16). 


Though the EBA sample analyzed to date is limited, and the results therefore 
preliminary and tentative, a number of patterns are evident, most notably the diverse and 
abundant range of crop species represented in the assemblage. A ubiquity distribution of 
these crop species also reveals some interesting trends (see Fig. 17). Ubiquity is measured 
as the percentage of samples in which each species occurs, and can be an indicator of 
relative use. The ubiquities are particularly high for bitter vetch, barley, wheat, and 
several broader categories of cereals, while emmer has a relatively low ubiquity. The high 
olive ubiquity may be deceptive, as its size and ease of preservation may have caused it to 
be over-represented. However, it does stand in contrast to the much lower olive ubiquities 
experienced in the later Iron Age levels. In any event, the relatively high ubiquity of 
cereals in the EB IVB levels at Tayinat may reflect broader patterns of economic activity 
at the site during this period, and warrant further attention. 
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Samples were also floated from a number of contexts within the principal room of 
the large building in FP 8, including pit or storage features, several complete or nearly 
complete storage and cooking vessels, and soil samples nearby to a small collection of 
fish bones and blades (1.e., from the northeast corner of the western room), in the hopes of 
identifying discrete activity areas. Unfortunately, none of these samples produced 
quantities or types of seeds that varied proportionally when compared to the overall 
percentages for the time period. However, the collection as a whole, once further analysis 
has been completed, may help to interpret the function of the building, and provide 
greater insight into the range of foods and crops consumed during the EB IVB. 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


The Field 1 excavations at Tell Tayinat have begun to uncover the substantial 
remains of a large structure dating to the EB IVB, or Amuq Phase J, with ceramic 
evidence indicating that earlier EBA phases still lie below. In keeping with the results of 
the soundings conducted by Braidwood, as part of the Syro-Hittite Expedition, the TAP 
excavations suggest the existence of a substantial EBA sequence at Tayinat. Moreover, 
though the results presented in this report are preliminary, they provide tentative support 
for the possibility that Tell Tayinat was an important site, if not the central settlement, in 
the Amuq Plain during the latter part of the third millennium, as inferred by contemporary 
historical sources. 


Spatial analysis of the material culture in Field 1 suggests potential activity areas 
within the FP 8 building based on the concentrations of distinctive categories of artifacts. 
A particularly sharp contrast exists between the two excavated rooms of the building. 
Only five objects were associated with the surface of the eastern room and the 
approximately | m of fill that sealed it (2 chipped stone tools, 1 metal object, likely a 
reamer, and 2 ceramic stoppers), and a mere 112 diagnostic sherds associated with these 
same loci, compared to the thousands of diagnostic sherds associated with the western 
room. The lack of material on the floor of the eastern room suggests that it served some 
kind of storage capacity. The recovery of a cylinder seal and two clay sealings in the 
vicinity of the doorway between the two rooms, clearly the by-products of administrative 
activity, would appear to support this view. The cluster of Canaanean blades found in the 
northeast corner of the western room also infers concentrated activity. The blades were 
associated with a concentration of drinking vessels and high quantities of fish bone, as 
wells as a number of basalt grinder fragments. The significance of these spatial patterns is 
not yet fully apparent, but they may allow for the identification of discrete functional 
areas within this structure as excavations continue and greater horizontal exposures of this 
complex are achieved. 


In keeping with its broader research goals, the TAP excavations in Field 1 have 
begun to assemble data sets for detailed comparative analysis. Although analyses of these 
data are still at an early stage, interesting patterns have begun to emerge. As noted, the 
faunal data reveal that large game animals and fish played a greater than expected role in 
the subsistence economy of the EB IVB population. Nevertheless, proportionally, beef 
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provided approximately 72% of the animal protein consumed, emphasizing the central 
role of cattle in the Tayinat economy during this period. The paleoethnobotanical 
evidence, meanwhile, points to relatively high ubiquity levels for cereals, further 
supporting the view of a specialized subsistence economy during the EB IVB. Finally, the 
diverse potting traditions reflected in the ceramic assemblage indicate a community with 
active inter-regional ties, most notably with Ebla and the Euphrates Valley region to the 
east, but also a well-developed local industry in the form of the dominant Simple Ware 
tradition, with its emphasis on drinking and serving tableware. These disparate data infer 
a complex economic and socio-cultural reality, while highlighting the potential of 
continued excavations in the Early Bronze Age levels at Tell Tayinat. 
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APPENDIX: FIGURE KEY FOR POTTERY AND SMALL FINDS (FIGS. 4-13) 


Figure 4. Simple Ware (Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Ware Type) 


TT10.G4.55.586.4, L.263, FP8b, Simple Ware 11. TT09.G4.55.483.11&20, L.268, FP8a, Simple Ware 


SO. GO SY ON e a 


TT09.G4.55.488.10, L.269, FP8a, Simple Ware 
TT08.G4.55.421.1, L.250, FP7, Simple Ware 
TT09.G4.55.572.3, L.263, FP8b, Simple Ware 
TT10.G4.55.582.1, L.263, FP8b, Simple Ware 
TT10.G4.55.577.3&6, L.263, FP8b Simple Ware 
TT10.G4.55.602.18, L.285, FP8b/9?, Simple Ware 
TT10.G4.55.602.19, L.285, FP8b/9?, Simple Ware 
TT10.G4.55.602.15, L.285, FP8b/9?, Simple Ware 


10. TT09.G4.55.481.9, L.267, FP7, Simple Ware 


12. TT09.G4.55.496.1, L.271, FP8a, Simple Ware 
13. TT09.G4.55.572.14, L.263, FP8b, Simple Ware 
14. TT09.G4.55.488.13, L.269, FP8a, Simple Ware 
15. TT09.G4.55.483.10, L.268, F8a, Simple Ware 
16. TT09.G4.55.486.10, L.269, FP8a, Simple Ware 
17. TT08.G4.55.449.1, L.246, FP7, Simple Ware 
18. TT09.G4.55.493.1, L.270, FP8a, Simple Ware 
19. TT08.G4.55.446.3, L.253, FP8a, Simple Ware 
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Figure 5. Simple Ware and Painted Simple Ware 
(Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Ware Type). 


1. TT09.G4.55.483.19, L.268, FP8a, Simple Ware 15. TT08.G4.55.404.2, L.241, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 
2. TT10.G4.55.590.13, L.263, FP8b, Simple Ware 16. TT08.G4.55.456.3, L.259, FP8a, Painted Simple Ware 
3. TT08.G4.55.436.1, L.254, FP7, Simple Ware 17. TT08.G4.55.466.3, L.260, FP8a, Painted Simple Ware 
4. TT10.G4.55.600.2, L.285, FP8b/9?, Simple Ware 18. TT08.G4.55.462.2, L.260, FP8a, Painted Simple Ware 
5. TT08.G4.55.406.1, L.241, FP7, Simple Ware 19. TT08.G4.55.462.3, L.260, FP8a, Painted Simple Ware 
6. TT09.G4.55.485.1, L.269, FP8a,Simple Ware 20. TT09.G4.55.572.25, L.263, FP8b, Painted Simple Ware 
7. TT09.G4.55.559.1, L.263, FP8b, Simple Ware 21. TT08.G4.55.420.1, L.250, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 
8. TT10.G4.55.597.2, L.285, FP8b/9?, Simple Ware 22. TT08.G4.55.416.1, L.242, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 
9. TT08.G4.55.382.2, L.231, FP7, Simple Ware 23. TT08.G4.55.424.1, L.247, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 
10. TT08.G4.55.368.1, L.216, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 24. TT09.G4.55.560.3&569.1, L.263, FP8b, Painted 

11. TT08.G4.55.421.5, L.250, FP7,Painted Simple Ware Simple Ware 

12. TT08.G4.55.410.3, L.246, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 25. TT10.G4.55.591.1, L.263, FP8b, Painted Simple Ware 
13. TT08.G4.55.410.2, L.246, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 26. TT10.G4.55.588.2, L.263, FP8b, Painted Simple Ware 
14. TT08.G4.55.390.1, L.235, FP7, Painted Simple Ware 27. TT08.G4.55.466.36, L.260, FP8a, Painted Simple Ware 


Figure 6. Smeared Wash Ware (Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Ware Type). 


1. TT08.G4.55.461.2, L.246, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 11. TT09.G4.55.485.3, L.269, FP8a, Smeared Wash Ware 
2. TT08.G4.55.373.2&3, L.227, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 12. TT08.G4.55.473.2, L.263, FP8b, Smeared Wash Ware 
3. TT08.G4.55.364.2, L.226, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 13. TT10.G4.55.576.35, L.263, FP8b, Smeared Wash Ware 
4. TT08.G4.55.419.4, L.249, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 14. TT09.G4.55.481.7, L.267, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 
5. TT08.G4.55.398.b, L.234, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 15. TT08.G4.55.461.3, L.246, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 
6. TT08.G4.55.369.1, L.226, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 16. TT08.G4.55.419.1, L.249, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 
7. TT08.G4.55.419.2, L.249, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 17. TT08.G4.55.466.31, L.260, FP8a, Smeared Wash Ware 
8. TT09.G4.55.468.2, L.260, FP8a, Smeared Wash Ware 18. TT09.G4.55.496.9, L.271, FP8a, Smeared Wash Ware 
9. TT09.G4.55.483.9, L.268, FP8a, Smeared Wash Ware 19. TT08.G4.55.372.1, L.226, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 
10. TT09.G4.55.496.5, L.271, FP8a, Smeared Wash Ware 20. TT08.G4.55.391.1, L.234, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 


Figure 7. Smeared Wash Ware (Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Ware Type). 


TT10.G4.55.583.1, L.263, FP8b, Smeared Wash Ware 
TT10.G4.55.597.1, L.285, FP8b/9?, Smeared Wash Ware 
TT09.G4.55.483.31, L.268, FP8a, Smeared Wash Ware 
TT08.G4.55.473.1, L.263, FP8b, Smeared Wash Ware 
TT10.G4.55.560.1, L.263, FP8b, Smeared Wash Ware 
TT08.G4.55.437.2, L.254, FP7, Smeared Wash Ware 
TT10.G4.55.601.1, L.285, FP8b/9?, Smeared Wash Ware 


STON GR A S eA 


Figure 8. Cooking Ware (Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Ware Type). 


1. TT08.G4.55.398.1, L.234, FP7, Cooking Ware 7. TT09.G4.55.572.28, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 
2. TT08.G4.55.366.17&18, L.216, FP7, Cooking Ware 8. TT09.G4.55.572.18, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 
3. TT08.G4.55.363.1, L.226, FP7, Cooking Ware 9. TT09.G4.55.481.11, L.267, FP7, Cooking Ware 
4. TT08.G4.55.400.1, L.240, FP7, Cooking Ware 10. TT09.G4.55.483.33, L.268, FP8a, Cooking Ware 
5. TT08.G4.55.468.1, L.260, FP8a, Cooking Ware 11. TT09.G4.55.575.1, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 
6. TT09.G4.55.558.1, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 12. TT09.G4.55.560.8, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 
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Figure 9. Cooking Ware and Miscellaneous Wares 
(Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Ware Type). 


TT08.G4.55.419.3, L.249, FP7, Cooking Ware 10. TT09.G4.55.566.1, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 

TT10.G4.55.598.6, L.285, FP8b/9?, Cooking Ware 11. TT09.G4.55.572.40, L.263, FP8b Cooking Ware 

TT10.G4.55.601.4, L.285, FP8b/9?, Cooking Ware 12. TT10.G4.55.585.9, L.263, FP8b, Pattern Burnished 

TT09.G4.55.572.1, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware Ware 

TT09.G4.55.572.22, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 13. en 19, L.263, FP8b, Pattern Burnished 
are 


TT09.G4.55.560.2, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 
TT10.G4.55.596.2, L.285, FP8b/9?, Cooking Ware 
TT09.G4.55.566.4, L.263, FP8b, Cooking Ware 
TT08.G4.55.466.a, L.260, FP8a, Cooking Ware 


14. TT10.G4.55.583.15, L.263, FP8b, Syrian Bottle 
15. TT10.G4.55.580.5, L.263, FP8b, Syrian Bottle 
16. TT10.G4.55.583.30, L.263, FP8b, Syrian Bottle 


97^ 99. SION Un cbe cu: bue: 


Figure 10. Figurines (Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Object Type, Material). 


TT07.G4.55.295.843, L.156, FP7, anthropomorphic figurine, baked clay (1:2 scale) 
TT08.G4.55.462.1394, L.260, FP8a, anthropomorphic figurine, baked clay 
TT09.G4.55.557.1932, L.271, FP8a, zoomorphic figurine, baked clay 
TT09.G4.55.572.1936, L.263, FP8b, wheel, baked clay 


Bec cR 


Figure 11. Metals (Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Object Type, Material). 


TT07.G4.55.340.989, L.198, FP7, pin fragment, copper alloy 
TT08.G4.55.377.1054, L.229, FP7, pin, copper alloy 
TT10.G4.55.610.2034, L.263, FP8b, reamer, copper alloy 
TT07.G4.55.345.999, L.201, FP7, undetermined, copper alloy 


Tous ES 


Figure 12. Stone Tools (Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Object Type, Material). 


TT09.G4.55.497.1601, L.271, FP8a, Canaanean blade, chert 
TT09.G4.55.497.1602, L.271, FP8a, flake, chert 
TT10.G4.55.597.1987, L. 285, FP8b/9?, Canaanean blade, chert 
TT09.G4.55.497.1613, L.271, FP8a, blade fragment, chert 
TT09.G4.55.504.1614, L.271, FP8a, blade fragment, chert 
TT09.G4.55.507.1666, L.271, FP8a, Canaanean blade, chert 
TT09.G4.55.513.1669, L.271, FP8a, Canaanean blade fragment, chert 
TT09.G4.55.513.1670, L.271, FP8a, blade fragment, chert 
TT10.G4.55.580.1977, L. 263, FP8b, bladelet, obsidian 

10. TT09.G4.55.533.1779, L.270, FP8a, undetermined, stone 


NO 90. AN PA ec sp pa cm 


Figure 13: Loom Weight, Spindle Whorls, Cylinder Seal and Sealings 
(Registration Number, Locus Number, Field Phase, Object Type, Material). 
TT10.G4.55.590.1983, L.263, FP8b, loom weight, unbaked clay 
TT09.G4.55.514.1667, L.271, FP8a, spindle whorl, stone 
TT08.G4.55.420.1228, L.250, FP7, spindle whorl, ceramic 
TT09.G4.55.575.1934, L.263, FP8b, cylinder seal, stone 
TT10.G4.55.597.1986, L.285, FP8b/9?, clay sealing, unbaked clay 
TT10.G4.55.602.1995, L.285, FP8b/9?, clay sealing, unbaked clay 
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Figure 1. Map of the Amug Plain showing the location of Tell Tayinat and other principal settlements 


(S. Batiuk). 
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Nota Bene: Figure 3. Plan of Field 1 architecture (S. Batiuk). 
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Nota Bene: Figure 2. Topographic map of Tell Tayinat overlaid on a CORONA satellite image of the site, 
showing the principal excavation areas and a density distribution of surface pottery in the lower settlement 
(S. Batiuk). 
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Figure 4. Simple Ware pottery (drawings by L. Welton). 
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Figure 5. Simple Ware (nos. 1-9) and Painted Simple Ware (nos. 10-27) pottery (drawings by L. Welton). 
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Figure 6. Smeared Washed Ware pottery (drawings by L. Welton). 
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Figure 7. Smeared Washed Ware pottery (drawings by L. Welton). 
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Figure 8. Cooking Ware pottery (drawings by L. Welton). 
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Figure 9. Cooking Ware (nos. 1-11), Pattern Burnished platters (nos. 12-13) and Syrian bottles (nos. 14-16) 
(drawings by L. Welton). 
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Figure 10. Figurines (drawings by F. Haughey). 
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Figure 11. Metal Objects (drawings by F. Haughey; photo by A. Harrison). 
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Figure 12. Chipped (nos. 1-9) and Ground (no. 10) Stone Tools (drawings by F. Haughey). 
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Figure 13. Loom Weight (no. 1), Spindle Whorls (nos. 2-3), Cylinder Seal (no. 4) and Clay Sealings (nos. 
5-6) (drawings by F. Haughey; photo by J. Jackson). 
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Figure 15. Distribution of 
Field Phase 8 Faunal Data by Species. 


Figure 14. Distribution of 
Field Phase 7 Faunal Data by Species. 
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Figure 16. Distribution of Tayinat Figure 17. Tayinat EB IVB Food Plant Ubiquities. 


EB IVB Plant remains by Species. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF ARARAT. Intensive Surveys in the Araxes River 
Region, Naxcivan, Azerbaijan 


Bradley J. Parker, with assistance from 
Lauren Ristvet, Veli Baxşəliyev, Səfər Aşurov and Alex Headman! 


Abstract 


This paper presents the results of intensive archaeological surveys carried out at the confluence 
of the in Arpacay and the Araxes Rivers, in the province of Sharur (Sarur), in the region of Naxgivan, 
Azerbaijan. The goals of the project were threefold. First, the survey team's intention was to conduct 
an intensive pedestrian survey of the agricultural fields around the important Iron Age fortress of 
Oglanqala in an effort to locate and record small sites within its immediate environs. Second, we set out 
to map and make systematic archaeological collections of a number of Middle Iron Age fortresses known 
to exist in the hills surrounding the Arpaçay River. Our third objective was to map and make systematic 
archaeological collections from eight Early Transcaucasian (ETC) sites identified in the region. 


INTRODUCTION 


During the summer of 2009 a team from the University of Utah conducted intensive 
archaeological surveys at a number of sites in western Naxgivan, Azerbaijan (Figure 1x 
The surveys were conducted under the auspices of the Naxgivan Archaeological Project 
Excavations at Oğlangala and with assistance from its directors and in coordination with the 
Azerbaijan National Academy of Sciences. The goals of the project were threefold. First, 
our intention was to conduct an intensive pedestrian survey of the agricultural fields around 
the site of Oglangala in an effort to locate and record small sites within its immediate 
environs. Second, we set out to map and make systematic archaeological collections of a 
number of Middle Iron Age fortresses known to exist in the hills surrounding the Arpagay 
River. Our third objective was to map and make systematic archaeological collections from 


! Bradley J. Parker (University of Utah), Lauren Ristvet (University of Pennsylvania), Veli Baxsoliyev (Azerbaijani 
National Academy of Sciences, Naxgıvan) Sofor Asurov (Azerbaijani National Academy of Sciences, Baku), Alex 
Headman (University of Utah). 
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provided logistical support in the field. Veli Baxsaliyev aided in the dating of the ceramics discovered in the surveys. 
The maps and photographs presented here were processed by Alex Headman. The artifacts presented in this article were 
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eight Early Transcaucasian sites identified in the region (Table 1). To reach these goals, the 
survey team conducted intensive surveys of seventeen sites in Sharur province (Sarur 
Rayonu) and one site in Sederek province (Sadarak Rayonu) near the geopolitical border 
between Naxcivan, Iran, Turkey and Armenia. This article presents the results of this 
research and discusses some observations gleaned from the resulting data for the 
reconstruction of the settlement history of the region. 


INTENSIVE PEDESTRIAN SURVEY 


The site of Oglanqala is located on a large natural limestone outcrop (Qaratopo) at 
the southern extremity of the Lesser Caucasus. At approximately 1000 meters above sea 
level, the outcrop towers approximately 140 meters above the surrounding plain of the 
Arpagay River (Figure 2). Excavations were undertaken at Oglangala in 1988 and 1989 
(Bakhshaliev 1994). Then in 2008, Ristvet, Baxsaliyev and Asurov reopened excavations 
at the site. Archaeological research at Oglanqala has revealed substantial fortifications 
and public buildings consisting of four construction phases spanning the 9" to 5" 
centuries B.C.E. (the Naxcivani Middle and Late Iron Ages). Thus far, however, little 
evidence of domestic architecture has been recovered. The purpose of the intensive 
pedestrian survey was, therefore, to search the alluvium in the immediate vicinity of 
Oğlangala for evidence of former settlement or other ancient monuments. 


The locale chosen for the intensive pedestrian survey measures approximately ten 
square kilometers (Figure 2). The area available for survey was conditioned by modern 
land use and the location of the modern village. Much of the plain is today under wheat. 
Interspersed among the wheat fields are occasional garden plots sown with tomatoes, 
peppers and cabbage and a few fields sown with corn. About one third of the fields lay 
fallow in any given year. Within the pedestrian survey area around Oğlangala, irrigation 
canals radiate out from the northeast to dissect the plain at a number of points. Since 
fields of standing wheat are difficult to survey, and because walking wheat fields 
damages the crop, the pedestrian survey was restricted to fallow fields. Fallow fields were 
surveyed using transects consisting of five persons spaced between five and ten meters 
apart. The length of each transect varied depending on the size and location of fallow 
fields and the location of irrigation canals. Utilizing this methodology, the survey team 
walked 21 transect lines covering approximately 35% of the total survey area. Sherd 
density in all transects was very low, with most transects producing no ceramic data. 
Sherd density was slightly higher in the western-most section of the survey area where 
transects often produced small numbers (less than 10) of well-worn sherds. 


The pedestrian survey revealed two sites in the vicinity of Oglanqala. The first is a 
large kurgan style burial and the second is a thin field scatter spread across an area of 
approximately 50 by 50 meters. Additionally, a sherd scatter was previously identified by 
members of the Oglanqala excavation team in fields that, at the time of our survey, were 
under wheat. 
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The first site visited by the survey team was a kurgan mounded burial. This 
kurgan (NAPS £1)? can be dated by ceramic evidence and one small find to the Naxçivani 
Early Iron Age (ca. 1000-850 B.C.E.). The site consists of a mound covered with a mantle 
of cobble-sized stones. It measures approximately 20 by 20 meters in diameter and 3 
meters in height (Figure 3). Ceramics typical of the Early Iron Age in the Caucasus were 
recovered during the survey, including examples painted with black and red bichrome 
designs. Additionally, a fragment of a pillar figurine was discovered. Although it is 
possible that this kurgan lies partially buried beneath silts deposited by the Arpagay river 
over the past several millennia, the preservation of the monument suggests that this area 
of the Arpacay valley has remained fairly stable since the Early Iron Age. 


A ceramic field scatter (NAPS #2) was discovered in fallow fields approximately 
100 meters to the northwest of Oglanqala. The scatter was located over an area that 
measured approximately 50 by 50 meters. At the time of the survey the area showed no 
site morphology and sherd density was relatively low. Diagnostic ceramics from this site 
date to the Naxçivani Middle Iron Age (ca. 850-600 B.C.E.). 


MIDDLE IRON AGE FORTRESSES 


The survey team mapped and collected four hilltop fortresses which almost 
certainly were part of a system of defenses created during the Urartian period (known in 
Naxgivan as the Middle Iron Age, ca. 850-600 B.C.E.) and subsequently reused during 
the Achaemenid and modern periods. The first hilltop site, known as Qizqala 1 (NAPS 
#3), is located on a sheer limestone cliff more than 200 meters above the mountain-valley 
junction approximately one kilometer north of Oglanqala. Qizqala 1 has a commanding 
view of the Arpaçay River valley, which drains the nearby foothills of the Lesser 
Caucasus. The site is characterized by two large circuit walls that form the southern, 
western and part of the northern boundaries of the site (Figure 4). The northeastern and 
eastern sides of the site are protected by a sheer cliff that faces the valley of the Arpaçay. 
The site measures approximately 80 meters north-south by 30 meters east-west. A gate 
allows access to the site from the east. The remains of two round towers guard the eastern 
approaches. A wall separates a lower enclosed area from the upper citadel, which is made 
up of a tower and a number of square buildings. The area inside the enclosure also 
contains a rock-lined cistern. A well-preserved road complete with switch-backs, leads up 
the mountain from the alluvial plain directly to a relatively flat area outside of the site 
(Figure 5A). The length of the road is approximately 595 meters. 


Ceramic collection at Qizqala 1 was segregated into 5 morphological areas. A 
large corpus of Urartian-style ceramics, including characteristic red burnished bowls, 
were recovered in all of the collection areas. Direct correlations between ceramics 
recovered at Qizqala 1 and those from the ongoing excavations at Oglanqala suggest that 


3 All of the sites discussed in this article will be referred to by their site name (if known) and the number assigned to 
them by the survey team. These numbers are expressed as Naxgivan Archaeological Project Survey or NAPS numbers. 
NAPS numbers correspond to those listed on Table 1. 
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these sites are roughly contemporary. Since many Middle Iron Age ceramic forms 
continue into the Achaemenid period (known in Naxgivan as the Late Iron Age), it is 
difficult to precisely define the temporal range of this assemblage. Nevertheless, a 
number of ceramic forms and fabrics characteristic of the Late Iron Age were discovered 
in two collection areas suggesting that this fortress continued to be occupied, or was 
reoccupied during that period. The citadel at Qizqala 1 also contained ceramics dating to 
the modern period. According to local lore, Qizqala 1 and most of the other hilltop sites in 
the region, including Oğlangala, were utilized by Azeri soldiers during World War I. 


In the vicinity of the fortress site at Qizqala 1, there is additional standing 
architecture. A large casemate wall (NAPS #4) averaging about 2.2 meters in thickness 
begins at the base of the peak that supports Qizqala 1 (Figure 5). The wall runs to the west 
through the local hills and dry alluvial valleys for more than 900 meters until it terminates 
near a small site (NAPS #6) located on a rocky outcrop at the edge of the alluvium 
(Figure 5). Like Qizqala 1, this scatter features a few examples of Middle Iron Age 
ceramics. Evidence of at least one small structure as well as the discovery of a 
fragmentary loom weight suggest that this represents a small habitation site. Although the 
dating of the above described wall 1s problematic, the fact that sites at both ends of the 
wall yielded evidence of Middle Iron Age (Urartian period) habitation suggests that the 
wall may have been built and used during this era. I speculate that this wall was meant to 
keep persons traveling through the Arpagay river canyon from diverting out of the canyon 
before its terminus at the alluvial plain. 


The small fortress at Qizqala 1 appears to be the first in a string of similar 
fortresses that guard the valley of the Arpagay River in the lesser Caucasus. A second 
small Middle Iron Age fortress is located approximately one kilometer north of Qizqala 1. 
This site, known as Qizqala 2 (NAPS 77), also sits perched atop a peak overlooking the 
valley formed by the Arpaçay River. The site measures approximately 65 meters east- 
west by 20 meters north-south. It is guarded by a well preserved wall in the south (Figure 
6) and, like its counterpart at Qizqala 1, is protected by sheer cliffs this time on the east, 
north and west. Access to the site is gained through a gate that was probably flanked by 
round towers. A number of rooms, probably from a single rectangular building, were 
identified just inside the gate. The construction of a second wall created a flat area 
upslope from the gate. This upper area likely contained one or more rectangular buildings. 
Ceramics were collected at Qizqala 2 in three morphological areas. Unfortunately very 
little ceramic material was recovered in the survey. Among the recovered ceramics were a 
number of Middle Iron Age (Urartian period) forms. A few ceramic examples that may 
date to the Late Iron Age (Achaemenid period) were also recovered. 


A third small fortress known as Karasugala (NAPS #15) is located approximately 
one kilometer north of Qizqala 2 on the opposite (east) side of the valley (1.e., left bank of 
the Arpagay; Figure 1B). This site is perched atop a tall limestone outcrop just south of 
the Arpaçay Reservoir Dam. The slope surrounding the site is extremely steep (ca. 45 
degrees) making site access very difficult. A well preserved gate 1s located approximately 
50 meters below the Karasuqala citadel (Figure 7). An ancient road leading to the gate 
appears to traverse the lower part of the western side of the mountain upon which the 
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fortress is situated. The lower reaches of this road were likely destroyed during 
earthmoving activities related to the construction of the Arpagay Reservoir Dam. 


The citadel at Karasugala measures approximately 25 meters north-south by 5 
meters east-west. It consists of a now collapsed retention wall that likely created a flat 
area at the top of the limestone outcrop where at least three small towers and two small 
buildings were erected. Much of the architecture that once stood on Karasugala”s citadel 
has collapsed down the western flank of the hill scattering debris as much as 50 meters 
downslope. This being the case, the site could not be divided into morphological areas for 
ceramic collection. Ceramic evidence from several periods of occupation was discovered 
at Karasugala, including the Middle Iron Age (Urartian period) and the Late Iron Age 
(Achaemenid period). A few ceramic fragments from the modern period were also 
collected. Two more, apparently contemporary, fortresses are known to exist north of the 
study area. However, due to their proximity to the modern Naxgivan border with Armenia, 
the survey team was not allowed to visit these sites. Their approximate location was 
identified using CORONA and Google Earth images overlaid on 1/250,000 soviet maps. 


By far the most impressive site visited by the survey team is the massive fortified 
settlement of Sederekgala (Sodorokqala, NAPS #14). Although this site has been known 
to scholars for some time, its proximity to the Armenian, Turkish and Iranian borders, has 
complicated access to it by archaeologists (Figure 1). The system of fortifications 
defining Sederekqala encloses an area of over 40 hectares. The site is in a strategic 
position overlooking the Araxes River valley, and guarding a pass between the fertile 
plains of Ararat and the Araxes River valley. Like the other fortresses in Naxcivan, it is 
centered on a steep rocky limestone outcrop. The natural topography of the site includes a 
horseshoe-shaped ridgeline surrounding a small valley. Large stone walls were 
constructed in line with natural rock faces to flank access to the internal valley, and to 
create a formidable barrier to the west and north (Figures 8 and 9). The southern approach 
to the site is guarded by a lower wall which stretches more than 600 meters from western 
flank of the site across the southern flank to the east, where the wall was destroyed by a 
modern quarry. The outer defenses of the site thus enclose the high southern ridge 
overlooking the Araxes River valley and the small valley behind the southern ridge 
(Figure 9). A second line of defense is created by a large wall on the northern slopes of 
the southern ridge. Stretching for more than 300 meters from west to east, this wall is 
breached by two well preserved gates, complete with guard towers and approached by 
roads. Settlement at Sederekqala is concentrated on the top as well as on the north and 
east-facing slopes of the southern ridge. Although this entire area was clearly not given 
over to settlement, there are a surprising number of architectural units clearly visible 
through surface survey. 


The point of the southern ridge is guarded by a collapsed tower, which has a 
commanding view of the valley below. This area at the top of the southern ridge also 
contains the largest identifiable buildings at the site. Most notable is building 2.1. This 
building is composed of three rooms, the largest of which measures approximately 12 
meters in length by 8 meters in width. The northern slopes of the southern ridge contain 
no fewer than three dozen architectural units, most of which contain three or more rooms. 
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EARLY TRANSCAUCASIAN SITES 


In a presentation to an audience of academics and educated laypeople, a prominent 
scholar of Near Eastern archaeology recently listed “the assumed Early Transcaucasian 
migrations” among the top ten problems confronting the field of Near Eastern 
archaeology. Although some progress has been made recently (Batiuk 2005; 
Bakhshaliyev, Ristvet and Ashurov 2009; Frangipane and Palumbi 2007; Palumbi, G., 
2003; Smith 2005 for example) a number of issues make the resolution of this problem 
difficult. A major stumbling block is the fact that comparatively little is known of the 
archaeology, history and culture of the Late Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age in the 
Araxes River valley where the Early Trans Caucasian culture is thought to have 
originated (Burney and Lang 1971: 53-54; Bakhshaliyev, Ristvet and Ashurov 2009). In 
an effort to enhance the understanding of the Early Transcaucasian (hereafter, ETC) 
culture in the Araxes River valley, this project set out to conduct intensive surveys at all 
known ETC sites in the floodplain of the Arpaçay River.’ We had also planned to walk 
transects in the open areas around and between sites in an effort to define the spatial 
extent of Early Bronze Age land use and search for previously unidentified sites. 
Unfortunately our research was severely hindered by extremely poor site preservation and 
restrictions on access to landscapes around and between known sites several of which are 
located very close to the modern Naxgivani-Iranian border. In spite of these difficulties 
the survey team conducted intensive surveys at eight ETC sites, including two kurgans, 
five habitation sites and one site located at a quarry. 


The two Early Bronze Age kurgans are located in the dry rolling hills 
approximately seven kilometers north of the town of Maxta (Figures 1 and 10). The first 
kurgan visited (NAPS #8) is actually made up of three plundered tombs (Figure 10B). 
Their surfaces are mantled with cobbles. All three tombs appear to have been oriented 
approximately east-west. One of the tombs still contains the stone slabs that originally 
formed the burial chamber. The burial chamber is 1 meter deep with four large stone slabs 
measuring approximately 25 centimeters in thickness. The second much larger kurgan 
(NAPS #9), located less than a kilometer west of the kurgan just described (Figure 10C), 
is a larger single burial mound, with a circumference of approximately 40 by 40 meters. 
The existing mound stands 4 meters above the surrounding landscape. 


The first ETC habitation site visited by the survey team was the site of Maxta 
(NAPS #10), which is located near the village of Maxta approximately 2 kilometers from 
the Araxes River. In spite of the fact that Maxta has been the subject of Soviet and 
Azerbaijani excavations (Ashurov 1988) as well as a recent sounding by members of the 
Oğlangala excavation team (Bakhshaliyev, Ristvet and Ashurov 2009), to the best of my 
knowledge no topographic map of the site has yet been made. Maxta has sustained 
considerable damage due to modern earthmoving, agriculture and construction. To begin 
with, the site lies almost directly in the path of the railroad line built in the early 20" 


* This is of course excluding the site of Ovcular Tepesi which is currently under investigation by a French team under 
the direction of Catherine Marro (Marro et al., 2009). 
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century to connect Yeravan and Baku. In addition, an irrigation canal cuts part of the site 
in the southeast and considerable portions of the north and west sides of the site have 
been leveled and plowed for agriculture. The remainder of the mound appears to have 
been left fallow and thus forms an island of high vegetation in a sea of regularly 
cultivated fields. The site is therefore a refuge for a number of foxes that have dug out 
deep burrows in at least six locations. The result is the very uneven and severely damaged 
topography presented as Figure 10D. The poor preservation of the site complicates an 
accurate estimate of settlement size. Since cultural debris is scattered well into the 
surrounding fields (not illustrated in Figure 10D), the only thing that we can say for 
certain is that the site was originally larger than the ca. 1 hectare of mounding recorded on 
our topographic map. The only archaeological advantage to the ongoing damage to this 
important site is the ready availability of cultural debris recoverable in surface survey. 
During our survey we not only collected an impressive corpus of ETC ceramics (Figures 
11 and 12), but we also recovered a number of small finds including a bone spindle whorl, 
two stone loom weights, part of a zoomorphic clay figurine and several diagnostic 
andiron fragments (Figure 12). 


The ceramics collected at Maxta include a number of types emblematic of the 
ETC, including a wide variety of jars with highly burnished black exterior surfaces 
(Figure 10) and round lug “Naxcivan handles” of various sizes (Figure 12: A and C-F). 
Interestingly, the black highly burnished exterior surface treatment so characteristic of 
the Early Transcaucasian tradition appears to be almost completely restricted to globular 
jars. In processing the ETC ceramics discovered at Maxta, a number of trends have 
become apparent. Among the black burnished jars, the vast majority exhibit unusual 
patterns in fabric alteration. Instead of having light-colored fabrics that fade to dark or 
black cores, the ETC black burnished ceramic fabrics are often blackened from the 
exterior (burnished) surface to near the midpoint of the core where the fabric color 
abruptly changes to a color that is closer to the color of the (unburnished) interior surface. 
For example one sherd that was part of a black burnished jar found at Maxta (NAPS 
10.1.22), exhibits a black fabric near the exterior surface (Munsell 10YR 2/1). Near the 
midpoint of the core the fabric color abruptly changes to light yellowish brown (Munsell 
10YR 6/4). Another example, a fragment of a small black burnished globular jar also 
from Maxta (NAPS 10.1 14), exhibits a very dark gray fabric color (Munsell 10YR 3/1) 
that abruptly changes to light yellowish brown (Munsell 10YR 6/4) near the interior 
surface. This trend appears to be more pronounced in sherds that are highly burnished 
than in those that are lightly burnished. The transition point is not consistently at the 
center of the sherd core, but again appears to vary depending upon the level of burnishing 
— more highly burnished sherds tend to have core color transitions further from the 
exterior (burnished) surface. While trends in fabric coloration and alteration are usually 
the result of firing properties (Rice 1987), core coloration trends in ETC black burnished 
ceramics are likely the result of a combination of factors, including (but not limited to) 
vessel construction, surface treatment, and firing (Orton 1993). 


The second ETC habitation site visited by the survey team is the site of Surtepe 
(NAPS # 11). Surtepe is located in the village of Ibadula. The site is a mound that stands 
between | and 1.5 meters above the surrounding landscape. Although we were told that 
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Surtepe is state property and thus no domestic structures have been constructed on the site 
recently, the open space that the low mound created in the center of the village has been 
used as a dumping ground for a variety of refuse and unwanted materials. At an 
intersection at the center of the village, the site has been truncated on two sides by roads. 
Furthermore, a canal cuts through the center of the site and it is unclear if cultural debris 
extends into the neighboring gardens and yards. The relief of the site as it currently exists 
is at least partially due to buildup from canal dredging and the dumping of modern debris. 


The third ETC settlement is the low-mounded site of Asagı Dasarx (NAPS #16). 
Regrettably, this site has been seriously compromised by modern development. Most of 
the site has been bulldozed and only a small piece of the original site stratigraphy remains 
as a standing section approximately 3 meters tall and 2 meters wide. The northern half of 
the site has been completely flattened. South of the remaining section, a modern house 
has been dug into the mound while a yard and an animal pen covers the remainder of the 
area south of the house. The standing section exhibits approximately 2 meters of ancient 
cultural debris capped by almost a meter of accumulated modern materials. For obvious 
reasons, segregated ceramic collection and site size estimates at Asagi Dasarx were 
impossible. The only observation that we can make is that the existing debris field at 
Asagı Dasarx measures approximately 50 by 50 meters. 


Located within the current floodplain of the Araxes River, the site of 
Arabyenigaah (NAPS #12) literally straddles the Naxçivan-Iran border. Arabyenigaah is a 
low mounded settlement that at the time of our survey was almost completely covered by 
a thick and tall layer of weeds. Although a team from the Azerbaijani Academy of 
Sciences recently excavated a shallow trench at this site, to date little information about 
this research is yet available in the western literature. 


The site of Khalac (NAPS #13) is situated on or near a limestone outcrop that has 
been extensively quarried in modern times. Ceramic debris from five broad periods (Late 
Chalcolithic, Early Bronze Age (ETC), Middle Bronze Age, Early Iron Age and Middle 
Iron Age) is dispersed on the northern and eastern flanks of the remaining rock outcrop. 
Several flakes and lithics made of obsidian and chert (blades, scrapers, burins, and 
microflakes) were found at the top of the quarry ridge. Numerous graves are located on 
the eastern side of the site. It is clear that burial activities have disturbed the original site 
straitgraphy across much of the area. The nature of the cultural debris, that is thinly 
spread over a wide area, combined with the fact that no mounding is visible at the site 
suggests that this may not be a habitation site. Instead I theorize that the limestone 
outcrop at Khalac, which is very close to the course of the Araxes River, may have been a 
convenient location for stone quarrying or other specialized activities. 


CONCLUSION 


The Pedestrian Survey 


Field conditions made it impossible for the survey team to conduct a complete 
survey of the alluvial plain around Oglanqala. However, the data gathered from our 
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sample of the area support a number of suppositions about ancient habitation and land use. 
To begin with, the fact that a kurgan from the Early Iron Age still exists in the area 
suggests that sites in the alluvial plain in the vicinity of Oglanqala should be visible 
during surface survey. The almost complete lack of archaeological remains in much of the 
plain, especially the area closest to the river, might suggest that this area was the locus of 
intensive agriculture at least since the Iron Age. However, the discovery of two field 
scatters supports the conclusion that the plain was not devoid of settlement. Instead, it is 
likely that during the Iron Age several small settlements existed there. Intensive 
mechanized agriculture in the plain probably obliterated these and possibly other small 
settlements spreading their remains thinly over relatively large areas. While the presence 
of a lower town on the western side of Oğlangala remains possible, the low density of 
ceramics and the lack of any site morphology suggest that no substantial settlements 
existed in the immediate environs of that site. 


Iron Age Fortresses 


Although most of the fortresses surveyed during the summer of 2009 appear to 
have been in use well after the Urartian period, the ceramic evidence suggests this 
network was established as part of, or in reaction to, Urartu’s effort to assert its control 
over agricultural surpluses in, and travel through, the Araxes river valley (cf. Zimansky 
1985). This research has highlighted a small part of what was surely a very broad network 
of administrative and/or ceremonial centers, fortified habitation settlements and 
subsidiary defensive sites (Burney and Lang 1971; Zimansky 1985). The fortresses 
surveyed not only guard valuable agricultural land that was the focus of considerable 
development during the Middle Iron Age, but also monitor two important transportation 
corridors. Oglangala and the small fortresses along the valley of the Arpacay (Qizgala 1, 
Qizqala 2, Karasugala and probably the two other fortresses known to exist near the 
Armenian border) guard an important route connecting the region around Lake Sevan 
with the Araxes where routes continued south to Urmia and east to the Caspian. The axis 
of Oglangala and Sederekgala stand guard, over both the broad meanders of the Araxes 
and the plain of the Arpagay-Araxes confluence. They also monitor another transportation 
corridor following the Araxis to the plain of Ararat. These data suggest that the 
implementation of imperial infrastructure during the Middle Iron Age (Urartian period) 
included the development of a multi-tiered system of fortifications that included large and 
very conspicuous ceremonial or administrative and/or habitation centers that were 
supported by networks of small fortresses placed strategically along important 
transportation corridors. The data also suggests a very purposeful placement of defensive 
nodes within the hypothesized network. To begin with, even though Oğlangala and 
Sederekgala are separated by some 12 kilometers there is a clear line of sight between the 
two centers that would have allowed easy communication by fire signal. The smaller 
fortified centers in the Arpacay valley are also in line of sight and are surprisingly evenly 
spaced. If this pattern is not a coincidence then we might expect small fortresses in 
mountainous terrain in other areas to follow similar patters. We might also expect larger 
centers to follow parameters similar to those observed along the Araxes. 
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Early Transcaucasian Sites 


Not enough ceramics were recovered from the Surtepe, Arabyenigaah and Asagi 
Dasarx to draw meaningful comparisons with the low-mounded site at Maxta. This being the 
case we can not assume contemporanity, especially given the long duration of the Early Trans 
Caucasian phenomenon in the Sharur region (Bakhshaliyev, Ristvet and Ashurov 2009). This 
combined with the relatively low number and apparent small size of the sites surveyed 
suggests there was a relatively small settled population in the area of the Arpacay-Araxes 
confluence during the Early Bronze Age. However, this supposition should be qualified by a 
number of caveats. First and foremost, the high degree of modification of the plain in recent 
times, as well as the burgeoning modern population and associated development has likely 
obscured an untold number of ETC sites. Furthermore, our assessment of the known habitation 
sites does not account for the potentially high numbers of nomadic or semi-nomadic 
agropastoralists that surely inhabited the region during the Early Bronze Age (Sagona 1984). 


Site Number Site Name Dating 

NAPS 1 Oğlangala Kurgan EIA 

NAPS 2 Field Scatter #1 MIA 

NAPS 3 Qizqala #1 MIA, Isl./Mod. 

NAPS 4 Desert Wall Uncertain 

NAPS 5 Burials MBA 

NAPS 6 Desert Site #1 Isl./Mod., MIA, LIA 

NAPS 7 Qizqala #2 MIA 

NAPS 8 Maxta Kurgan #1 EBA (ETC) 

NAPS 9 Maxta Kurgan #2 EBA (ETC) 

NAPS 10 Maxta EBA (ETC) 

NAPS 11 Surtepe LC, EBA (ETC), MBA, Mod. 
NAPS 12 Arabyenigaah LC, EBA (ETC) 

NAPS 13 Khalaç LC, EBA (ETC), MBA, EIA, MIA 
NAPS 14 Sederekgala (Sodorokgala) MIA, Isl./Mod. 

NAPS 15 Karasugala MIA, Isl./Mod. 

NAPS 16 Asagi Dasarx EBA (ETC) 

NAPS 17 Islamic Farm #1 Isl. 

NAPS 18 Desert Wall #2 Isl. 


Table 1: Sites surveyed as part ofthe Naxgivan Archaeological Project Survey. 
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Figure 1A. Map showing the location of the study area. 
Figure 1B. Close-up of study area showing the location of sites surveyed as part of this project. 
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Figure 2. Photo showing the location of the intensive pedestrian survey. 
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Figure 3. View of NAPS 1. 
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Figure 4. Topographic map of Qizqala 1 
showing the location of walls and structures. 
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Figure 5A. Map of archaeological remains in the vicinity of Qizqala #1. 
Figure 5B. View of a wall (NAPS #4) that extends through the desert from below Qizgala 1. 


Figure 6. Topographic map of Qizqala 2 showing the location of walls and structures. 
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Figure 7. View of Karasuqala gate. 
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Figure 9. Topographic map of Sederekgala with enlargement of two main areas of occupation. 
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Figure 10. Map showing the location of 3 ETC sites with inserts of topographic maps of each. Upper left: 
Maxta Kurgan #1 (NAPS 8). Middle left: Maxta Kurgan #2 (NAPS 9). Lower left: Maxta (NAPS 10). 
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Figure 11. ETC Ceramics from Maxta. 
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Descriptions for Figure 11: Ceramics from Maxta (NAPS #10). 

A. NAPS 10.10.1: Black exterior surface (Gley 1 2.5/N). Very dark gray fabric (Gley 1 3/N). Light gray 

interior surface (10YR 7/2). 

B. NAPS 10.16.2: Very dark gray exterior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Black fabric (Gley 1 2.5/N). Dark grayish 

brown interior surface (2.5Y 4/2). 

C. NAPS 10.16.5: Black sooted exterior surface (Gley 1 2.5/N). Reddish yellow fabric (7.5 YR 6/6). Light 

brown interior surface (7.5 YR 6/4). Highly burnished exterior surface. 

D. NAPS 10.10.6: Dark gray (Gley 1 4/N) and very dark grey (Gley 1 3/N) exterior surface. Light brown 

interior surface (7.5 YR 6/3). 

E. NAPS 10.16.8: Light red (2.5YR 6/6), red (2.5 YR 5/6), and very pale brown (10YR 7/3) exterior surface. 

Light brown fabric (7.5 YR 6/4). Brown interior surface (7.5 YR 5/3). Highly burnished exterior surface. 

F. NAPS 10.16.7: Very dark gray exterior surface (Glay 1 3/N). Dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) abruptly 

changing to grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) interior surface. Highly burnished exterior surface. 

G. NAPS 10.10.4: Very dark gray exterior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Reddish brown (2.5 YR 4/4), dusky red 

(2.5YR 3/2), and dark reddish gray (2.5 YR 3/1) interior surface. Highly burnished exterior surface with 

visible horizontal striations. 

H. NAPS 10.16.3: Very dark gray exterior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Black fabric (Gley 1 2.5/N). Very dark 

gray interior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Highly burnished exterior surface. 

I. NAPS 10.10.3: Very dark gray exterior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2), dark 

gray (10YR 4/1) and very dark gray (10YR 3/1) interior surface. Highly burnished exterior surface. 

J. NAPS.10.16.6: Black exterior surface (Glay 1 2.5/N). Greenish black fabric (Glay 1 2.5/1) abruptly 

changing to pink (7.5 YR 7/4). Pink interior surface (7.5 YR 7/4). Highly burnished exterior surface. 

K. NAPS 10.16.1: Very dark gray exterior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Black fabric (Gley 1 2.5/N). Very dark 

gray interior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Highly burnished exterior surface. 

L. NAPS 10.10.5: Black exterior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Reddish brown(2.5YR 4/4), dusky red (2.5 YR 3/2) 
and dark reddish gray (2.5 YR 3/1) interior surface (2.5 YR 4/4 to 3/1). Highly burnished exterior surface. 


Descriptions for Figure 12: Ceramics and small finds from Maxta (NAPS 710). 


A. NAPS 10.16.10: Black exterior surface (Gley 1 2.5/N). Black (Gley 1 2.5/N) and very dark grayish 
brown (10YR 3/2) fabric. Brown (7.5YR 4/3), dark brown (7.5 YR 3/2), and black (7.5YR 2.5/1) 
interior surface. 


B. NAPS 10.16.9: Very dark gray exterior surface (Gley 1 3/N). Light brown fabric (7.5 YR 6/4). Brown 
interior surface (7.5 YR 5/3). 


C. NAPS 10.10.11: Very dark bluish gray exterior surface (Gley 2 3/10B). Reddish yellow fabric (5 YR 6/6). 


D. NAPS 10.10.9: Light red exterior surface (2.5YR 6/6). Light red (2.5 YR 6/6) and light reddish brown 
(2.5YR 6/4) fabric. 


E. NAPS 10.10.10: Greenish black exterior surface (Gley 2 2.5/10G). Reddish yellow fabric (5YR 6/6). 
Reddish yellow (SYR 6/6) and yellowish red (SYR 5/6) interior surface. 


NAPS 10.10.8: Black exterior surface (Gley 1 2.5/N). 

NAPS 10.1: Clay andiron fragment. NAPS 10.4: Stone loom weight 
NAPS 10.2: Clay andiron fragment. NAPS 10.8: Bone spindle whorl. 
NAPS 10.7: Clay andiron fragment. NAPS 10.6: Grinding stone. 

NAPS 10.5: Basalt grinding stone. NAPS 10.9: Clay figurine fragment. 
NAPS 10.3: Stone loom weight. 
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Figure 12. ETC Ceramics and small finds from Maxta. 
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DIE NIHRIYA-SCHLACHT - VORHER UND DANACH 


Michael Bányai 
Abstract 


Die Erkenntnisse, die zur Gleichsetzung von Urhi-Tessub mit dem trotz zahlreicher auffälligen 
Hinweise bisher merkwürdig-konturlos gebliebenen Kónig von Zulapa geführt haben, zwingen zu einer 
Neubewertung der geschichtlichen Umstände der Schlacht von Nihriya. Es gibt zahlreiche Gründe 
Urhi-Tessub länger in die Regierungszeit Tudhalija$ IV. hineinwirken zu lassen — eine logische 
Herausforderung für jedes friihe Datum der Nihrtya-Schlacht. 


Ein wesentlicher Grund für die bisherige Annahme eines assyrisch-hethitischen Konfliktes, der 
der Periode des Dür-Katlimmu Archivs vorausgegangen sein musste, war die Wahrnehmung darin 
belegter friedlicher Beziehungen. Diese Grundannahme beweist sich nach einer sorgfältigen Analyse 
als falsch. Eine neue Untersuchung des Archivs und verwandter zeitgenössischer Texte, wie RS 34.152, 
bevorzugt stattdessen das Bild sich schnell deteriorierender Beziehungen zwischen den zwei Reichen. 


Die späte chronologische Platzierung der Schlacht ließe sie als Folgeerscheinung und Abschluss 
des 7-jährigen assyrischen Interregnums in Babylon aussehen. Dessen Schlussjahr, das Eponym Ina- 
Assur-Sumi-isbat bedeutet zugleich auch das Ende des Dür-Katlimmu Archivs. Die Usurpation des 
babylonischen Throns durch einen nur VAT 17202 bekannten halb-hethitischen Kónig namens Nabu- 
apal-iddina beendet dieses Interregnum. Die Usurpation eines „Nicht-Sohns des Kudur-Ilil“ ohne 
Namensangabe ist auch in anderen Quellen angedeutet. Dieser kann mit einiger Plausibilität der Ehe 
Kadasman-Turgus mit einer Tochter Hattusilis III. entsprungen sein. Die auf hethitisches Antreiben 
entstandene Situation erklärt sowohl das Ende der assyrischen Herrschaft über Babylon, wie auch den 
Zwang unter dem eine anfängliche Kooperation der kassitischen Eliten unter Adad-Sum-usur, dem 
übergangenen Erben Kastiliasus, und Tukulti-Ninurta I. entstand. 

Die verspätete Intervention Tudhalijas IV. scheitert im selben Jahr vor Nihriya. Dort muss sie 
einer zufällig in Dür-Katlimmu entstehenden assyrisch-kassitischen Truppenkonzentration begegnen, 
ursprünglich zum Einsatz gegen Babylon entstanden. Für die anfänglich hervorragenden Beziehungen 
Tukulti-Ninurtas I. und Adad-Sum-usurs steht die Nennung eines limu nach dem gefangenen Kastiliasu. 
Dieser limu gehört in die Zeit nach dem Dür-Katlimmu Archiv und daher auch nach dem assyrischen 
Interregnum in Babylon. 


EINFÜHRUNG 


Es ist manchmal notwendig Themen zu einem spáteren Zeitpunkt wiederauf- 
zugreifen, die in einer früheren Untersuchung bewusst als lose Fáden zurückgelassen 
wurden, weil z.B. ein zu gründliches Eingehen darauf den Diskussionsrahmen gesprengt 
hätte. Der vorliegende Artikel ist eben ein solches Unternehmen. 2010! konnte ich bloß 
flüchtig auf die gravierenden chronologischen Folgen der Identifikation Urhi-TesSubs mit 
dem König von Zulapa hinweisen. Dieser Mangel sollte hiermit behoben werden. 


! Bányai, 2010: 6-7, 9-10. 
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Das von van den Hout und von Houwink ten Cates” vermutete und auch zusätzlich 
von der KTU 2.68 und RS 88.2009? plausibel gemachte Überleben Urhi-Te&&ubs in die 
Zeit nach 1220 zwingt nämlich zum erneuten Nachdenken über das Datum der Nihriya- 
Schlacht. Der Tod des Königs von Zulapa, dessen Identität mit Urhi-Tes$ub nunmehr 
feststeht, wird von RS 34.165 nämlich in diesem Zusammenhang erwähnt. Die bisher 
aufgezählten späten Belege für Urhi-Tessub legen nämlich zwingend nahe, ein bisher 
allgemein ausgeschlossenes Datum für die Nihriya-Schlacht am Ende der Herrschaft 
Tudhalijas IV., in Betracht ziehen zu müssen. Es gibt jedoch auch andere bisher unerwähnte 
Hinweise auf den versuchten Staatsstreich Urhi-Tes5ubs in textlichem Zusammenhang 
mit der Schlacht von Nihriya, bzw. in einem späten zeitlichen Zusammenhang. 


So erlaubt zum Beispiel D’Alfonsos Kollation von KUB 40.37 = CTH 122,2° 
(eine sehr bruchstückhafte Textfassung des Vertrags zwischen Suppiluliumas II. und 
Talmi-Teğğub von Karkemis) mit der vollständigeren Vertragsfassung in obv. I 18, den 
Satz ,, Mursili provozierte zum Aufstand“ zu rekonstruieren. Der Name Muršilis ist in 
dieser Textfassung an zwei Stellen (B8 und B11) und nur fragmentarisch in der 
Hauptversion des Vertrags (obv. I 13: (Mur)-si-DINGIR””-is) erhalten. Im darauf- 
folgenden Abschnitt des Talmi-TeSSub Vertrags wird das illoyale Verhalten der 
Bewohner von Hatti in der Erbfrage gegenüber dem Haus von Tudhalijas IV. diskutiert. 
Obwohl D’Alfonso über die historische Deutung der Aussage ratlos blieb, macht der Satz 
im vorliegenden Kontext durchaus Sinn. Man könnte natürlich einwenden, dass in der 
Regel in den Texten Hattusilis III. und seiner Nachfolger Mursili III. nicht unter seinem 
Thronnamen erwähnt wird. Da jedoch die Nachricht auf keinen anderen Mursili sinnvoll 
bezogen werden kann, bleibt für mich diese Deutung stehen. 


Ein weiteres Dokument, KBo 4.14, der „Vertrag mit einem unbekannten Partner“, 
dessen Zuweisung periodisch zwischen Tudhalija IV. und Suppiluliumas II? wechselt, 
enthält in den geschichtlichen Präambeln ebenfalls eine Referenz zu Urhi-TesSub. Der in 
Zeile I 54 vereinzelt vorkommende Name, kann direkt auf die in Zeile I 58 folgende 
Bemerkung, „derjenige, der sich des Königtums bemächtigen will“ bezogen werden. Es 
ist schwer möglich darin eine der kritischen Bemerkungen Tudhalija$ IV. über die 
Usurpation des hethitischen Throns durch seinen Vater, Hattusilis II., hier wirklich zu 
identifizieren. Solange jedoch in der Fachliteratur nie ein Umsturzversuch Urhi-Te&&ubs 


? van den Hout, 1998: 37 und 82; Houwink ten Cate, 1994: 250-251. 


? Briefe eines Urhi-Tessub/Urg-Ttb, an die „Königin“ bzw. an die Stadtältesten Ugarits diskutiert in Singer, 1999: 729 
und N. 425; Malbran-Labat, 1995: 39-40. 


* Singer, 2001; D’Alfonso, 2007. 


? Suppiluliumas IL: Otten, 1963; Stefanini, 1965; Bemporad, 2002. Tudhalijas IV.: Singer, 1985: 109; van den Hout, 
1989; Klengel, 1991; Hawkins, 1995. 


© Zum Vergleich eins dieser historischen Rückblicke Tudhalija IV. Es gibt nicht die geringste Ähnlichkeit in der 
Formulierung des CTH 105 und unser Dokument. CTH 105 59-67: [Dann] nahm [mein Vater aber] dem Urhi-Tessup 
das Königtum weg. [Mast]uri aber hatte auf Verrat gesonnen und Muwattalli, der ihn (auf)genommen (und) der ihn zu 
seinem Schwager gemacht hatte, — (bereits) dessen Sohn Urhi-Tessup hat er nicht mehr geschützt (getilgt: und er hat 
auf Verrat gesonnen), sondern er ist (stattdessen) in die Gefolgschaft meines Vaters eingetreten [(mit den 
Worten:] "Soll ich denn einen Bastard schützen?!" Anscheinend haben am Anfang der Regierungszeit Tudhalijas IV. 
die Großen des Reiches einen Eid ablegen mussten, dass sie nicht an dem Umsturz Urhi-TesSubs beteiligt gewesen sind. 
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vermutet wurde, blieb natürlich eine solche Deutung trotz aller Detailschwierigkeiten 
unangefochten. Es besteht nämlich ein grundsätzlicher Unterschied zwischen der erfolgten 
Beseitigung Urhi-Tes5ub durch Hattusilis III, und dem hier angesprochenen offenbar 
gescheiterten Versuch. Durch diese Umdeutung stünde der zuletzt erneut von Bemporad’ 
befürworteten Identifikation des Vertragsverfassers mit Suppiluliumas II. nichts mehr im 
Wege. Bemerkenswert ist die Erwähnung der Schlacht von Nihriya gleich auf die Zeilen, 
die man auf den Aufstandsversuch Urhi-TeSSubs möglicherweise münzen kann. Sehr 
umstritten ist die Deutung der kolportierten Nachricht vom Tode eines BU-LUGAL-as in 
der Schlacht von Nihriya, welcher kontextbedingt ein hethitischer König sein könnte”. 


Die Aussage beider Verträge erhöht die Wahrscheinlichkeit einer erst am Ende der 
Regierung Tudhalijas IV. anzusetzenden Schlacht von Nihriya. Selbstverständlich könnte 
man versuchen, alle späten Hinweise auf Urhi-Tessub weg zu erklären. Diese 
Untersuchung wird jedoch stattdessen den mühsamen Weg gehen, zu beweisen, dass die 
Schlacht von Nihriya ausschließlich in einem späten historischen Zusammenhang 
sinnvoll untergebracht werden kann. 


DIE EROBERUNG BABYLONS — EINE CHRONOLOGISCHE BETRACHTUNG 


Aufgrund der aufgeführten historischen Hinweise sieht sich der Autor gezwungen 
die Nihrtya-Schlacht in die Zeit nach ca. 1220 zu rücken. Die auffällige zeitliche Nähe 
zwischen diesem Konflikt und Tukulti-Ninurtas I. Verlust Babylons (die ihrerseits — 
abhängig von der angewendeten mittleren oder kurzen Chronologie — ca. 1223-1222"? 


Ein Beispiel dessen ist vermutlich der Text KUB VI 47. Es bestehen an dieser Stelle jedoch große Differenzen zwischen 
unseren Text und KUB VI 47 oder dem KUB XVI 32 mit ähnlicher Thematik. 
7 Bemporad, 2002. 
* Siehe Freu, 2007: 280 und Singer, 1985: 112, für die der wesentliche Grund Urhi-TesSub den Brief abzusprechen 
ausgerechnet sein Fehlen in den Texten Suppiluliumas IL, bzw. die oberflächliche Ähnlichkeit dieser Passage zu 
Textfloskeln Tudhalijas IV. ist. 
? Singer, 1985: 113-114, argumentiert am Kern des Problems vorbei, welches es ist, dass unabhüngig von der Lesung 
des Namens BU-LUGAL-as, man im Text einen hethitischen König an dieser Stelle erkennen muss. Der Text ist 
diesbezüglich eindeutig. KBo 12.30 ii, der von Singer, 2001, als mit demselben Vertrags verwandt angesehen wurde, 
enthält die Klausel: Bezüglich des Schutzes der Herrschaft Seiner Majestät sollte dir die Grenze bis in den Tod gelegt 
sein. Diese Klausel erwächst argumentativ aus dem Versagen der Vasallen BU-LUGAL-as den notwendigen Schutz bis 
in den Tod geboten zu haben. Da die Verpflichtung auf Leben und Tod sobald sie konkret beschrieben wird 
ausschließlich gegenüber dem König besteht, kann das Versagen gegenüber BU-LUGAL-as in dieser Angelegenheit 
nur bedeuten, dass der Text legal BU-LUGAL-as als den hethitischen König betrachtet. Verschiedene mittlerweile 
vorhandene Deutungen dieses Namens und Identifikationen werden von Bemporad, 2002 summiert. 
10 Freydank, 2009: 76, zählt mindestens 22 Eponyme der Periode Tukulti-Ninurtas I. in Dür-Katlimmu. Im letzten Jahr 
dieser Reihe orte ich in diesem Artikel den Abfall Babylons von Tukulti-Ninurta. Da über die Rechenweise (mit oder ohne 
Akzessionsjahr Berücksichtigung) der Regierungsjahre während der mittelassyrischen Periode Unsicherheit besteht, würde 
dies zu einem Datenpaar von ca. 1223-1222 auf der mittleren bzw. 1213-1212 kurzen Chronologie Freydanks führen. 
Das Datum 1223-1222 lässt sich auch anhand der Kombination der kanonischen 7-jährigen assyrischen Herrschaft über 
Babylon und des anhand der Königslisten oder anhand synchronistischer Angaben rekonstruierten Datums der Eroberung 
Babylons ermitteln. Boese, 1982, ergänzt z.B. das in Chronik P IV 12-13 beschädigte Abstandsdatum betreffend die 
Aufenthaltsdauer der Marduk-Kultstatue in Assyrien bis zu Ihrer Rückgabe durch Tukulti-Ağâur als [80]+6. Diese Zahl 
kann allerdings nicht ohne weiteres zur Ermittlung absoluter Daten übernommen werden, da der Zahl von 86 Jahren keine 
verbürgte Überlieferung zugrunde liegt. Die angebliche Rückgabe der Marduk-Statue durch einen Tukulti-As&ur, gedeutet 
als Ninurta-Tukulti-As&ur, steht im klaren Widerspruch mit der historisch gesicherten Verschleppung derselben Statue aus 
Babylon durch Kutir-nahhunte etwa 24 Jahre zuvor. Irgendwie hätte die Statue einige Jahrzehnte vor Tukulti-ASSur nach 
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oder ca. 1213-1212 stattgefunden haben dürfte) lässt die Frage nach eventuellen 
Zusammenhängen als legitim erscheinen. Mehrere hethitische Orakelanfragen erwähnen 
nämlich einen gleichzeitigen Krieg Assyriens mit Hatti und Babylon (KUB 22.28 und 
KUB 18.55 ii 17-18 + KUB 5.17 ii 9-10). Ein solcher Doppelkonflikt kann nur in dieser 
Periode und bei den hier vorausgesetzten Bedingungen seinen Platz im Leben erhalten. 


Das Haupthindernis im Wege der Spätdatierung eines assyrisch-hethitischen 
Konflikts ist die irrtümliche Annahme, dass die Dür-Katlimmu Korrespondenz eine 
Periode friedlicher Beziehungen zwischen beiden Reichen belegen würde. In Wirklichkeit 
müsse man gerade vom Gegenteil ausgehen. 


Vor einer Neuauswertung der Archive von Dür-Katlimmu, müssten allerdings 
dieselben Archive zunächst auf überzeugender Weise mit den zeitgenössischen 
Ereignissen synchronisiert werden. Es geht hierbei in erster Linie um eine akkurate 
Zuordnung des Eponyms von Ina-ASSur-Sumi-iSbat, in dessen Eponymat die ASSur-iddin 
Korrespondenz von Dür-Katlimmu größtenteils datiert. 

Die wenigen in Dür-Katlimmu dokumentierten Andeutungen auf kriegerische 
Ereignisse lassen sich entweder mit dem Eponymen Ina-ASSur-Sumi-iSbat korrelieren bzw. 
mit dem einige Jahre früheren Eponymat von USur-namkür-3arre (ein Konflikt welcher 
sich bis ins darauffolgende Eponymat des A&&ur-bel-ilani!' verlängerte). Aus diesem 
Grund sollten sie speziell auf einen móglichen Zusammenhang mit den Ereignissen um 
die Eroberung und den Verlust Babylons untersucht werden. 


Zwecks einer besseren Anschaulichkeit führe ich die Rekonstruktionen der 
Eponymenfolgen der letzten Jahre vor der Zerstórung Dür-Katlimmus von Róllig und von 
Freydank unten vor. In einer parallelen Spalte werden die im Dür-Katlimmu Archiv 
bisher identifizierbaren kriegerischen Auseinandersetzungen aufgeführt. 


Róllig, 2008 Freydank, 2009 
Etel-pr-AsSur Etel-pı-Assur(?) 

Krieg in Dür-Katlimmu Oo Uşur-namkür-Sarre Usur-namkür-Sarri 

Krieg in Dür-Katlimmu (o ASSur-bel-ilani Assur-böl-ilâni 
Assur-zöra-iddina Assur-zöra-iddina 
Abr-ili (Sohn des Katiri) Abī-ilī (Sohn des Katiri) 
Salmmänu-$uma-usur Salmmänu-$uma-usur 
Ellil-nâdin-apli(?) x 

Krieg in Dür-Katlimmu _Ina-ASSur-Sumi-isbat Ina-A SSur-Sumi-isbat 


Babylon zurückgefunden haben müssen. Dadurch ist der historische Anspruch der Distanzangabe entwertet. Siehe auch 
Mayer, 1988. Die Abstandsangabe dürfte bloß das Ergebnis einer späten babylonischen gelehrten Berechnung gewesen 
sein. Man kann jedoch die so gewonnenen Daten als Relativdaten innerhalb der Regierungszeit Tukulti-Ninurtas I. akzeptieren. 


! Röllig, 2008: XXXIII: „nur beiläufig erfahren wir von ,Feinden’, deren Einfall z.B. im Eponymatsjahr des Usur- 
namkir-Sarre die Feldbestellung vollständig verhinderte...“ 

> Freydank, 2009, reiht ungefähr in dieselbe Periode ohne sich bezüglich deren genauen Position festzulegen noch 
folgende Eponymen: Bér-i8manni, Bör-nâdin-apli, Ellil-nâdin-apli. Röllig, 2008, führt Bér-ismanni am Ende dieser 
Reihe, ohne Angabe von Gründen. Freydank, 2009, unterstreicht jedoch, dass Ina-ASSur-Sumi-iSbat die Eponymenreihe 
von Dür-Katlimmu nach wie vor abschliesst. 
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Die Synchronisierung der ersten in Dür-Katlimmu identifizierbaren Konflikt- 
gruppe mit Kriegshandlungen um die Eroberung Babylons erlaubt z.B. die KAJ 106, 
datiert auf den l-sten Tag des Monats Sippu" des Eponyms Ai&ur-zéra-iddina. Der 
hierfür relevante Eintrag lautet: ,, am Tag, da der Kónig mit vielen Schiffen vom Meer 
zurückgekehrt ist...“'*. Da dieses Dokument auf den ersten Tag des Eponymats von 
Assur-zöra-iddina datiert wird, dürfte der Feldzug Tukulti-Ninurtas I, auf den darin Bezug 
genommen wird, im vorausgegangenen Eponymat des Aššur-bēl-ilāni stattgefunden 
haben. Zweifellos dasselbe Ereignis wird von Tukulti-Ninurta I. in KAH2, 58, 67-69 als 
letzter Akt seiner Unterwerfung Babyloniens gewürdigt: , am unteren Meer des Sonnen- 
aufgangs setzte ich die Grenze meines Landes fest“. Zum Zeitpunkt der Niederschrift von 
KAJ 106 dürfte seine Herrschaft über Babylonien daher als gefestigt gelten müssen. 


Es wird mit gutem Grund angenommen, dass Tukulti-Ninurta zur vollständigen 
Eroberung Babyloniens mindestens zweier Feldzüge bedürfte. Den Anhaltspunkt dafür 
liefern u.A. die Unterschiede zwischen den Inschriften Tukulti-Ninurtas I. ARI 78.16 und 
17'°. Die Erwähnung verschleppter Kassiten aus dem zweiten Feldzug ša 2 harränäte'® in 
KAJ 103, gleichfalls im Eponym As&ur-zera-iddina, zeigt, dass die assyrische Eroberung 
tatsächlich im Jahr zuvor vollendet wurde, jedoch mindestens ein Jahr früher begonnen hatte. 


Es ist denkbar, dass sich der Krieg mit Babylon sogar über etwa 3 Jahre hinzog, da 
im Eponym des Etel-p1-ASSur Rationen für die ,, hungernden“ Truppen „die zum Feldzug 
gegen Babylon gezogen sind“ bereitgestellt werden. Bereits in diesem Eponym müssen 
schätzungsweise 10.000 erbeutete Kassiten verpflegt werden (MARV I 1 7-46)”, 


Man merkt, dass die aufgezählten Dokumente eine zusammenhängende 3-jährige 
Kriegsperiode in den Jahren zwischen Etel-p1-AsSur bis ASSur-bel-iläni decken. 


Möglicherweise auf Anbau- und Lieferschwierigkeiten durch den andauernden 
Krieg weist auch der Brief publiziert von Röllig und Tsukimoto'* hin, wonach zwischen 
dem /imu des Etel-pi-ASSur und dem /imu des ASSur-bél-ilani kein Sesam und keine 
Gewürzpflanzen empfangen wurden. 

Die Inschrift Tukulti-Ninurtas, ARI 78.14, von selben Jahr verrät hingegen nicht 
die geringste Kenntnis eines babylonischen Feldzugs. Zumal bürokratische Dokumente 
derselben Periode sich voll damit bescháftigen, muss man von einer stetigen Verzógerung 
zwischen den historischen Ereignissen und deren Erwähnung in den Schautexten 
ausgehen. 


> Der Monat Sippu scheint in der Zeit Salmanessers I., die auch für Tukulti-Ninurta I. relevant ist, der erste Monat des 
Eponymenjahrs in dieser Periode gewesen sein (VAS 21 19), Cohen, 1993. Damit wäre dieser Feldzug dem vorigen 
Jahr anzurechnen. 

14 Jakob, 2003: 152; Ebeling, 1927. 

5 ARI 78.16 berichtet bereits von der Gefangennahme von Kağtiliağu. Die Titulatur von Tukulti-Ninurta darin bzw. die 
Liste seiner Eroberungen zeigt allerdings im Vergleich zu ARI 78.17, dass er noch nicht im Besitz Babylons war und 
dass sich noch der gesamte Süden seiner Kontrolle entzog. Erst ARI 78.17 zeigt ihn in vollstándigen Besitz Babyloniens. 
16 Mit dieser Deutung des Ausdrucks ša 2 harrânâte waren Postgate, 1988: 146; Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 15; Streck, 
1997: 271; Jakob, 2003: 121; Jakob, 2006 einverstanden; Ebeling, 1927. 

17 Jakob, 2003: 45. 

18 Röllig und Tsukimoto, 1999. 
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Aus demselben Grund, sollte man sich davor hüten z.B. die Gefangennahme 
Kastiliasu mit deren ersten datierbaren Erwähnung in einer Schauinschrift Tukulti- 
Ninurtas, ARI 78.6 zu verbinden. ARI 78.6 ist nicht unbedingt die früheste Inschrift 
Tukulti-Ninurtas, die dieses Ereignis erwähnt, sondern zufällig bloß die einzige, die eines 
der für die Inschriften Tukulti-Ninurtas so seltenen /imu-Daten trägt. Da ARI 78.6, im 
Unterschied z.B. zur undatierten ausführlichen historischen Inschrift ARI 78.5, die 
Gefangennahme Kastiliaus lediglich beiläufig in der Titulatur des assyrischen Königs 
erwähnt, kann dieses Ereignis gut einige Jahre zu diesem Zeitpunkt zurückgelegen haben. 
Auf jeden Fall ist der Zweck der Inschrift, nicht die frische Gefangennahme Kastiliasus 
zu kommemorieren gewesen. Sofern man etwas über ARI 78.6 aussagen kann — ist es, 
dass es lediglich ein Datum ante quem für die Gefangennahme Kağtiliağus anbietet. 


Der Krieg scheint infolge eines Überfalls des Präfekten von Suhu in das 
assyrische Chabur-Gebiet zu einem überregionalen Konflikt eskaliert zu sein. Seine 
Plünderung von Qatna im Chabur-Gebiet oberhalb von Dür-Katlimmu (Qatni/Qattunan 
am Chabur, wahrscheinlich mit Tall Fadghami nur etwa 35 Km oberhalb von Dür- 
Katlimmu zu identifizieren), wird in einem Brief aus Emar zufällig erwähnt”. Dieser 
Einfall muss wohl die unmittelbare Ursache der ersten dokumentierten regionalen 
Unterbrechung der Feldbestellung in Dür-Katlimmu gewesen sein. 


Vermutlich erst dieser Überfall provozierte den im Verpflegungsprotokoll VAT 
18068 = MARV IV 30 und in VAT 18058” dokumentierten assyrischen Feldzug gegen 
Suhu, und die ebenfalls dokumentierte daraufhin folgende Vertreibung von Assyrern aus 
Babylonien. Diese Texte belegen vermutlich KaStiliaSus Kriegseintritt auf Seiten seines 
Vasallen von Suhu. Der wenig ruhmreiche Anfang des Krieges mit Suhu, mag ein Grund 
gewesen sein, die Eroberung dieses wichtigen Pufferstaates in den Schauinschriften 
Tukulti-Ninurtas unerwähnt zu lassen. Llop glaubt allerdings, die bisher ASSur-dan 
zugewiesene Inschrift I. K 2667 — RIMA 1, A.0.83.1001, die eine Eroberung Suhus 
erwähnt, Tukulti-Ninurta zuweisen zu müssen. Deportierte aus Suhu werden in den bisher 
unpublizierten Inschriften von Tall Chuera jedenfalls erwähnt, womit dieser Teil des 
Krieges nicht als Spekulation betrachtet werden kann.” 


Damit erschöpft sich die Reihe der Dokumente betreffend die Eroberung Babylons 
durch Tukulti-Ninurta I. Als Zeichen für Tukulti-Ninurtas späteren Verlust Babylons, 
nach einer überlieferten 7-jährigen assyrischen Herrschaft über Babylonien, kann die 
mitgeteilte mehrmonatige Belagerung (im Jahr von Ina-ASSur-Sumi-isbat 27. Monat Sin(?) 
und 6. Monat Kuzallu) der Stadt Lubdu an der assyrisch-babylonischen Grenze bewertet 
werden (BATSH 4, 11 und 12). 


1 Arnaud, 1986: 259-260, MSK 7497. Eine Identifizierung mit Qatna am Orontes ist ausgeschlossen, da die Nachricht 
ihrer Plünderung erst von zwei aus Suhu nach Emar kommenden Ahlamu Aramäer überbracht wird. Hätte es sich in 
diesem Fall um das hethitisch-syrische Qatna gehandelt, wäre dieselbe Nachricht stattdessen über die internen 
Informationsnetze im hethitischen Reich nach Emar gelangt. 

20 Freydank, 2001; Freydank, 1991, 30. 

?! Llop, 2003: 85 und N. 24. 
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Lubdu ist von den Assyrern bereits unter Adad-nirari I. eingenommen worden 
(RIMA 1 A.0.76.1:7). Die Stadt blieb wahrscheinlich in assyrischem Besitz, denn trotz 
späterer assyrisch-babylonischer Konflikte, blieb sie in der darauffolgenden assyrischen 
Annalistik bis Tukulti-Ninurta I. unerwähnt. Sollte sie den Assyrern vor der Eroberung 
Babylons zusammen mit dem Rest der Provinz Arrapha verlorengegangen sein, dürfte das 
Verschweigen ihres Namens in den Inschriften Tukulti-Ninurtas I., vor allem in KAHI II, 
Nr. 60, Rätsel aufwerfen. Die Tatsache, dass nun dieselbe Grenzstadt daher wohl von 
babylonischen Truppen belagert wird und nicht umgekehrt von den Assyrern, wie 
Cancik-Kirschbaum fälschlich glaubt, spricht von einer Kriegswende. 


Es ist ungewiss ab welchem Jahr Tukulti-Ninurta I. seine in der Chronik P mit 7 
Jahren angegebene Herrschaft über Babylon berechnet haben durfte: das Jahr des ASSur- 
bel-ilani oder ASSur-zera-iddina.. Wenn man jedoch die z.Z. noch vorhandenen 
Unsicherheiten der Eponymenfolgen Rekonstruktion berücksichtigt, dürfte man 
behaupten, dass die hier identifizierten Eckdaten für die assyrische Eroberung und Verlust 
Babylons im Jahr des Ina-A88ur-Sumi-i8bat sich recht gut mit der überlieferten 7-jährigen 
Zeitspanne der assyrischen Herrschaft über Babylon decken. 


Mehrere bisher zu Missdeutungen führende Texte, können wegen ihrer 
ausgewiesenen Schwierigkeit erst an späterer Stelle diskutiert werden, zumal im Moment 
kein abgesicherter historischer Rahmen für deren Verständnis vorliegt. 


Dazu gehört das schwer erklärbare Auftauchen eines anonym gebliebenen 
kassitischen Königs im Gefolge Tukulti-Ninurtas (BATSH 4, 10. Die vorschnelle 
Identifizierung dieses kassitischen Königs mit Kastiliasu kombiniert mit ARI 78.6, dessen 
Datum leichtfertig für die Gefangennahme von Kastiliasu übernommen wurde, führten 
dazu, dass Teile der Dür-Katlimmu Korrespondenz von einer Deutung vollkommen 
ausgeschlossen blieben, da sie nicht mit einem vermuteten assyrischen Sieg im 
Eponymen-Jahr des Ina-ASSur-Sumi-isbat in Einklang zu bringen waren. 


Ebenso gehórt dazu ARI 78.6. Die Wirklichkeit der Gefangennahme der 
symbolischen Zahl von „28800 Hethiter von jenseits des Euphrats“ im ersten Regierungs- 
jahr Tukulti-Ninurtas I. (ARI 78.6), erstmals nach der Eroberung Babylons in seinen 
Inschriften auftauchend, widerlegen die Verwaltungs-Archiven von Kär-Tukulti-Ninurta, 
die sich darüber vollkommen ausschweigen.” Da administrative Urkunden im Vergleich 
zu Königsinschriften sachlicher bleiben, kann man bloß über die Gründe, einen Feldzug 
gegen Hatti erst nach der Eroberung Babylons beziehungsweise sogar erst nach dem 
Verlust Babylons? zu erwähnen, zunächst rätseln. Für die (frühe) Datierung der Schlacht 
von Nihriya darf diese Behauptung Tukulti-Ninurtas I daher nicht herangezogen werden. 


> Harrak, 1987: 226, 238. Amir Harrak drückt selbst seine Verwunderung darüber aus, warum ein so bedeutender 
Kontingent von Gefangenen (selbst wenn man die Zahlen als 2x120x120 symbolisch behandelt bleibt dies weiterhin so, 
bzw. doppelt so groß wie die Zahl der Gefangenen Hethiter, die sein Vater erbeutet hatte) in den Unterlagen der 
assyrischen Administration fehlt und keine Essenszuteilungen erhält : “not one single Hittite deportee is ever mentioned 
in those archives”. Auch J. Freu, 2003: 106, äußert sich ebenfalls skeptisch bezüglich des Realitätsgehaltes dieses 
Berichtes: „Il ne semble pas y avoir de rapport entre ce raid, dont la réalité est douteuse, et la bataille de Nihriya-Sura.“ 
> ARI 78.6, geschrieben im /imu von Ina-A&Sur-Sumi-i$bat, erwähnt diesen Passus über die 28800 gefangenen Hethiter. 
Laut der hier ausgebreiteten Evidenz ist dieses das End-Datum für die Besetzung Babylons durch Tukulti-Ninurta I. 
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DIE INTERNATIONALEN BEZIEHUNGEN IM SPIEGEL DES ASSUR-IDDIN ARCHIVS 


Das größte Hindernis zur Spätdatierung der Schlacht von Nihriya in die 
Regierungszeit Tukulti-Ninurta L, ist der friedliche Umgang zwischen Hethitern und 
Assyrern in dieser Periode, den hauptsächlich das Dür-Katlimmu Archiv angeblich 
belegen sollte. Bestätigt das Dür-Katlimmu Archiv und andere Dokumente diese 
Wahrnehmung der politischen Beziehungen zwischen den zwei Reichen, oder eher das 
Gegenteil? 

Auf eine plötzliche Verschlimmerung der bis dahin harmonischen Beziehungen zu 
den Hethitern wird möglicherweise im Brief Tukulti-Ninurtas I. (BATSH 4, 9) in der 
Assur-iddin Korrespondenz von Dür-Katlimmu (5. Monat Sin, Eponym von Ina-ASSur- 
Sumi-iğbat), hingedeutet. In dem Brief werden die panischen Äußerungen eines gewissen 
Adaja ("4-da-ja) u.A. kommentiert. Aufgrund der Ubertragungskette seiner Korrespondenz 
an Tukulti-Ninurta I. hielt sich dieser vermutlich in Hatti oder an der westlichen Grenze 
des assyrischen Reiches auf. Ich betrachte den maßgeblichen Textabschnitt Zeilen 36-46 
als das Resümee des (laut demselben Brief) an Adaja mitgesandten naspertu-Schreibens 
Tukulti-Ninurtas I. Hast Du Dir in den Kopf gesetzt: „Man wird ihn erniedrigen, (bis 
wohin) wird man ihn erniedrigen: das ganze Land Kardunias war (doch geradezu) wie 
ein Tisch reich gedeckt!“ Ein Mensch (bedacht) auf die Rettung seiner selbst schaut nicht 
auf seine Erniedrigung! Ich bin froh, dass die hurädu-Truppe den Kai nicht erreichen wird. 


Die rätselhafte Aussage lädt geradezu ein missverstanden zu werden — Cancik- 
Kirschbaum hielt z.B. die ersten aus dem Kontext herausgerissenen Sätze für eine 
Andeutung einer gerade erfolgten assyrischen Eroberung Babyloniens (wohl unter dem 
Eindruck des im BATSH 4, 10 erscheinenden kassitischen Königs). Wie wenig ein 
solcher Arbeitsansatz Sinn macht, aus dem Kontext herausgerissene Sätze nicht am Rest 
der Aussage zu prüfen, zeigen die letzten Sätze Tukulti-Ninurtas I. Der König tröstet sich 
nämlich in den Zeilen 43-44, dass zumindest die (feindliche) huradu-Truppe den 
„Kai“ nicht erreichen wird. Mit kar kann offensichtlich nur Kär-Tukulti-Ninurta gemeint 
sein.”* Verstündlicherweise ist auch Kardunia& für dieselbe hurädu-Truppe „wie ein Tisch 
reich gedeckt" gewesen, die nun glücklicherweise ihren Marsch vor Erreichen von Kar- 
Tukulti-Ninurta abbrechen muss. Daher handelt es sich an dieser Stelle um eine königliche 
Belehrung für Adaja, wie man in der herrschenden Notlage reagieren muss. Von einer 
selbst von Tukulti-Ninurta I. als bedrohlich gesehener Situation, muss man ausgehen. Der 
König würde sicherlich nicht darüber jubilieren, dass eine obskure huradu-Truppe einen 
X-beliebigen Kai nicht erreichen würde. Ebenso ist derjenige der „auf die Rettung seiner 
selbst“ bedacht sei von Tukulti-Ninurta I. auf sich selbst gemünzt worden. Es ist als 
Ermahnung an den Untergebenen aus der Ferne jammernden Adaja mit Würde zu 
ertragen, was auch der König hinnehmen würde. Der Passus ist zwischen Sätzen 
eingeklammert, die in erster Person geschrieben wurden und zur persönlichen Aussage 
des Königs gerechnet werden müssen. 


2 Zeile 44: h[u-rJa[d]u a-na ka-a-ri la-a i-ka-ds-Sa-ad. 
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Obwohl wir erst etwa zwei Wochen später (27. Monat Sin und noch mal 6. Monat 
Kuzallu) in zwei Briefen, BATSH 4, Nr. 11 und 12, zufällig von der Belagerung der 
assyrischen Festung, Lubdu, an der Grenze zu Babylonien lesen können, müssen wir 
diese Nachricht damit in Verbindung bringen. Truppen, die vollkommen überraschend 
eine Attacke am Tigris entlang in Richtung Kär-Tukulti-Ninurta gestartet hätten, wären 
vor Lubdu stecken geblieben. Lubdu stehe anschließend unter kassitischer(?) Belagerung 
und die Lebensmittel der Verteidiger würden für etwa zwei Monate ausreichen. Adäjas 
Verzweiflungsruf ist, gelesen im Briefzusammenhang, nun ganz anders zu deuten, 
nämlich als Bestätigung des assyrischen Kontrollverlustes über Babylonien, der im 
hethitischen(?) Ausland Reperkussionen haben werde. 


Diese Vermutung lässt sich anhand eines zeitgleichen ugaritischen Dokuments 
kontrollieren. Allerdings wurde dieser Brief, RS 34.152, bisher irrtümlicherweise in die 
Endzeit Ugarits verwiesen. Wie Cancik-Kirschbaum © richtigerweise bemerkt, taucht 
derselbe Name vom Brief BATSH 4, 9 der ASSur-iddin Korrespondenz, Adäja, als "A-da- 
a-a, bzw. als Adaya im RS 34.152 auf”, 


Laut RS 34.152, 26 soll "A-da-a-a einen Brief an den „König“ geschrieben haben, 
in welcher Angelegenheit sich dann „der König“ mit dem König von Karkemis in 
Verbindung setzen wird. Lackenbacher ließ die Identität dieses mit "A-da-a-a und dem 
König von Karkemis korrespondierenden Königs offen. Wie man sehen wird, würde es 
Sinn machen diesen König mit Tukulti-Ninurta I., mit dem auch Adäja korrespondierte, 
zu identifizieren. 


Sollten "A-da-a-a, etc. und "A-da-ja ein und die gleiche Person gewesen sein, 
kann der Brief RS 34.152 aus chronologischen Gründen nicht in die letzten Tage Ugarits 
datiert werden, wie sich z.B. Singer gerne vorstellen würde. 


Eine weitere Person höchsten Ranges in demselben Brief, Ris-Adad, trägt den 
Namen eines der letzten /imus Salmanessers I. und scheint, laut demselben Brief 
tatsächlich ein sehr hoher Amtsträger zu sein, dessen Befehle man befolgen muss. 


Wenn auch Singers Identifizierung zweier untergeordneten Handlungspersonen im 
gleichen Brief: Marduk und Eriba-Marduk”’ vollkommen unwidersprochen bleibt, kann der 
Brief zeitlich bloß irgendwo in die Mitte zwischen der Generation Ri$-Adads und derjenigen 


> Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 144. 
26 Lackenbacher, 1991. 


?’Man kann den Vorstellungen von Singer, 2006, nicht folgen, wonach der Briefschreiber Banniya in Emar residiert 
haben soll, zumal die Gefolgsleute, die er gerne nach Ugarit als Geleitschutz(?) schicken würde, es laut RS 34.152, 28- 
31 kategorisch ablehnen nach Hatti zu reisen. Ein Aufenthaltsort Banniyas und seiner Gefolgsleuten außerhalb von 
Hatti, wie RS 34.152 voraussetzt, schließt Emar, ein fester Bestandsteil des hethitischen Reiches, kategorisch aus. Die 
Tatsache, dass zu irgendeinem Zeitpunkt Emar von zwei in RS 34.152 genannten babylonischen Händler aufgesucht 
wurde, Marduk und Eriba-Marduk, wie Singer, 2006 geltend macht, lässt zwar Rückschlüsse über die damaligen 
Handelswege und das Bewegungsradius dieser Händler zu, nicht jedoch zu deren Aufenthalt zum Zeitpunkt des RS 
34.152. Cohen und Singer, 2006: 125, erkennen, dass es sich dabei um Händler handelte, die in Emar fremd waren. 
Cohen und Singer, 2006: 134, geben letztlich selbst zu, dass die Beweisführung nicht zwingend auf Emar als den 
Verfassungsort von RS 34.152 weist. 
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Marduks, bzw. Eriba-Marduks hineingehören. Dieses Zusammentreffen dreier aufeinander- 
folgenden Generationen erlaubt RS 34.152 und BATSH 4, 9 zeitgleich anzusetzen. 


Ris-Adad Ende Regierungszeit Salmanesser I post 1240 
"A-da-ja Eponymat von Ina-A$Sur-Sumi-isbat um 1210 
Eriba-Marduk/Marduk ^ Adad-&uma-usur bis Meli-Sihu? vor 1180? 


Weil der Brief trotz Lackenbachers hervorragender Übersetzung sich bisher einer 


zuverlässigen Deutung sperrte”, habe ich mich bemüht, diese durch Einführen einer 
modernen Interpunktion und, wo ich meinte damit helfen zu kónnen, durch Hinzufügen 
eingeklammerter Ergânzungswörter, zu erleichtern. 


(1-2) So spricht Eniya/Banniya: móge ich als Ersatz für meinen Herren dienen. (3) So sage 
ich meinem Herren: (4-5) ich habe Dir (bereits) ein Täfelchen zukommen lassen und dies 
da ist das zweite. 


(5-7) Haddi-libba-su soll (bloß) nicht Dein Pferd an deinem Wagen und Dein sakrumas 
verkaufen: (8) lasse ihn (lieber) das Proviant und die Esel (9) (dazu) nehmen, (denn) die 
Tore des (Speicher)Hauses sind (sowieso) versiegelt. 


(10-11) „Zumal es Hungersnot in unser Haus gibt, werden wir vor Hunger sterben; (12) wenn 
Du nicht schnell zurückkehrst, (13-15) werden wir (bis dahin) vor Hunger sterben und Du 
wirst keinen einzigen lebendigen Menschen Deines Landes wieder sehen.“ Sehe das habe 
ich Dir (vorher) geschrieben (als ich las), (15-16) dass er nicht vor Dir in Gold oder 
Silber handeln darf. 


(16-17) So (sage ich) meinem Herren: in Aussicht auf eine Belohnung(?) sind Sin-Sumati- 
usabsi? und Eriba-Marduk gegangen sich Dir anzuschließen. (19-21) Angesichts der 
schrecklichen Worte von Adaya, als er (beim König) über diese Angelegenheit aussagte, 
(22) wähle gut überlegt die Leute Deiner Wahl (23-25) und verlasse mit Ihnen (Ugarit), 
gehe in großer Eile, gehe zu Adaya. 


So (sage ich) (26-27) meinem Herren: Adaya hat dem König geschrieben... (28-29) Sowohl 
meine Männer, wie auch die Ausländer, welche ich nach Hatti gesandt habe, (30-31) 
weigerten sich zu gehen, weil es einen (kriegerischen) Ausfall gibt und der König (32-35) 
wird (deswegen) dem König von Karkemis folgendes schreiben: „Gib Proviant den Boten 
(von mir), die es bei dir gibt und schicke diese zu mir (zurück). “ (35-38) Noch bevor die 
Tafeln des Königs (in Karkemis) ankommen, verlass (Ugarit) mit diesen Leuten (Sin- 
Sumati-usabsi? und Eriba-Marduk), geh, ignoriere nicht die Befehle von Ris-Adad, (39) 
geh (zu Adaya) in großer Eile! (40-41) Im Augenblick in dem man sich bei Adaya trifft, 
wird die Klage (des Königs dem König von Karkemis) noch nicht vorliegen. (42) Sollte 
diese (jedoch) bereits vorliegen, wirst Du (dann darauf) verzichten müssen (mit den Boten 
des Königs zurückzukehren?) ............(44) Marduk... ............. 

(47) Sobald wir zukommen lassen werden ...-IStar, dort wo... (48) (sollte es sich handeln um) 
eines der vorherigen Pferde oder eines der Pferde von A-da-a-a, so veranlasse ihm ein 
Pferd zu bringen. 


> Singer, 1999: 727: „... unfortunately it is very difficult to fathom.“ 
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Der Briefschreiber Banniya (oder, Alternativlesung: Eniya) von RS 34.152 kommt 
wohl aus einer westlichen Grenzprovinz des assyrischen Reiches. Das ist eine Tatsache 
die bereits Lackenbacher” erkannt hatte. Ich werde an späterer Stelle Was$ukanni als 
seinen Heimatort plausibel machen. Wir werden danach auch einen symmetrischen Brief 
aus Dür-Katlimmu diskutieren, welcher, knapp zwei Wochen nach "A-da-ja, diesmal eine 
große hethitische Händlergruppe präsentiert, die aus WasSukanni unter Zurücklassung 
ihrer Karawanenesel flüchtet und unbemerkt über die Grenze nach Hatti zurück zu 
schleichen versucht. 


Es gibt im Allgemeinen keine Zweifel, dass der Brief von einer Hungersnot im 
Lande des Briefschreibers in Mesopotamien berichtet. Die dramatischen Zeilen Bannijas 
„Zumal es Hungersnot in Deinem Haus gibt, werden wir verhungern. Solltest Du dich 
nicht beeilen zu kommen werden wir verhungern. Du wirst keinen einzigen lebendigen 
Menschen Deines Landes wieder sehen“ sind zu recht auch nie anders gedeutet worden. 


Der im Brief ungenannte Oberherr von Banniya befindet sich zu diesem Zeitpunkt 
in Ugarit ursprünglich mit dem Ziel, dort Getreide für seine Stadt zu kaufen. Er ist mit 
seinem Begehren offensichtlich bereits vor diesem Brief abgelehnt worden. Ugarit ist zu 
diesem Zeitpunkt der wichtigste Umschlagsplatz für ägyptisches Getreide in der Region. 
Die Aussage „Die Tore des (Speicher)Hauses sind versiegelt‘? könnte diese ugaritische 
Ablehnung zitieren. Eine solche Deutung verstärken die Zeilen 15-16: ,, Haddi-libbasu ... 
dass er nicht vor Dir in Gold oder Silber handeln darf.“ Haddi-libbasu, dem offenbar von 
ugaritischer Seite das Handeln untersagt wird, ist bloß der Diener, der die Verkäufe im 
Auftrag seines hohen Herren hátte abwickeln sollen. 


Die Weigerung Ugarits Getreide zu liefern, lässt sich nur als die Umsetzung der 
bekannten hethitischen Handelsblockade (Sausgamuwa) verstehen. Singers Versuch einer 
Erklárung der Verbote in den Zeilen 3-16 als eine notbedingte Rückkehr zum 
Tauschhandel, ist logisch falsch. Sollte im Sinne von Singer die Eselskarawane im 
Tausch für die abzutransportierende Handelslast (angesichts der Hungersnot wohl 
Getreide) angeboten werden, bliebe die Frage, wie der Transport der Getreide ohne Esel 
hátte bewerkstelligt werden dürfen, unbeantwortet. Abgesehen davon, hátten die Esel zu 
Hungerzeiten eine weit bessere Sicherheit dargestellt, als die winzige Menge Getreide, die 
ein paar Händler auf dem Rücken von Ugarit hätten heimtragen können. 


? Laut Lackenbacher, 1991: 86, N. 9, könnte der Brief von Mari aus gesendet worden sein. Cohen und Singer, 2006, 
und Singer, 1999: 728, schreiben ihn einem Kreis von assyrischen und babylonischen Händler zu, die von Emar aus 
Handelsbeziehungen zu Ugarit unterhielten. 


30 Singer, 1999: 719, sieht ebenfalls eine Ergänzung im Sinne eines (Speicher)Hauses notwendig. Er glaubt, der 
Getreidespeicher läge jedoch in der fernen Heimat des Banniya und die Rückkehr des Briefempfängers aus Ugarit sei 
unerlässlich für die Öffnung des Speichers gewesen. Die Erklärung scheint etwas befremdlich. Aus der Grußformel des 
Briefes RS 34.152 lässt sich erschließen, dass der in der Heimat zurückgelassene Banniya die Funktion eines 
Bevollmächtigten, assyrisch gépu, besaß. Als solcher hätte er jederzeit die Tore des Speicherhauses, bit hasime oder bit 
karme, betreten und Getreide entnehmen dürfen, dazu hätte er lediglich der schriftlichen Beauftragung seines Herrn und 
nicht seiner Anwesenheit bedürft. Siehe die Tätigkeit eines gépu, der mit seinem Herren schriftlich Kontakt hält, 
beschrieben in Jakob, 2003: 261-286. 
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Erstaunlicherweise erwähnt Singer fast im gleichen Atemzug die Tatsache, dass selbst auf 
ihrem Höhepunkt die Krise im „Jahr des Hungers“ in Emar bloß zu einer Preissteigerung 
für Getreide also nicht zu einer Aufgabe des Geldverkehrs für Getreide führte.”' Warum 
denn auch? 


Wenn Esel und Reiseproviant für die Tiere in Ugarit zurückgelassen werden 
sollten, dann, weil Ugarit aufgrund einer Handelsblockade kein Getreide liefern darf und 
die langsamen Transporttiere für die Flucht nur noch hinderlich sind. Von baldigem Krieg 
sprechen die Zeilen 30-31 — die die Angst der Gefolgsleute Banniyas, Hatti zu betreten, 
damit begründen. Lediglich mit Geld ließen sich Sin-Sumati-usabSi und Eriba-Marduk 
überzeugen, wohl ein paar Babylonier (wie Singer korrekt identifiziert), dieselben 
Ausländer von denen Banniya in den Zeilen 28-29 schreibt, dem hohen Herren 
Geleitschutz zu bieten. Babylonische „Ausländer“ hatten, wie dem Sausgamuwa-Vertrag 
zu entnehmen ist, trotz Blockade nichts bei einer Reise nach Hatti zu befürchten. 


Der unbekannte Briefempfänger soll gemäß die Befehle von Ris-Adad zu Adaya 
(möglicherweise ein Bote Tukulti-Ninurtas I. bei dem König von Karkemis) flüchten, 
bevor die Aufforderung des assyrischen Königs an den König von Karkemis eingeht, ihm 
die Boten zurückzuschicken. So könnte er sich den Boten noch anschließen und 
unbehelligt Hatti verlassen. Dass Ri$-Adad angesichts seiner hohen Position, Titular eines 
der letzten /imus Salmanessers I, Befehle an die sich noch in Hatti befindenden Assyrer 
erteilte, ist gut möglich. Adaya befände sich in Briefkontakt mit dem (assyrischen) König. 


Beide, sowohl "A-da-ja in Dür-Katlimmu und "A-da-a-a in RS 34.152 müssen 
wohl gleichzeitig ihre verwandte Korrespondenz aus der gleichen Ecke des Nahen-Ostens, 
vielleicht Karkemis, mit dem assyrischen König geführt haben. Es ist daher sinnvoll 
anzunehmen, dass es sich hierbei um das gleiche Individuum handelt. 


Wir besitzen keine sonstigen konkreten Belege einer  hethitischen 
Handelsblockade gegen das assyrische Reich die im Sausgamuwa-Vertrag verfügt wurde. 
Die Klausel des Sausgamuwa-Vertrags betrafen alle assyrischen Händler genau in der 
Form, wie uns RS 34.152 vorführt. Ihre Furcht Hatti zu betreten, bzw. die Unmöglichkeit 
das Land außer heimlich zu verlassen, durfte wohlbegründet gewesen sein: 

Wie der König von Assyrien (aber?) Meiner Sonne Feind (ist), so soll er auch dir Feind sein! 

Ein Kaufmann von dir darf nicht ins Land Assyrien gehen, einen Kaufmann von ihm aber 

darfst du nicht in dein Land lassen, er darf (auch) nicht durch dein Land gehen! Falls er 

aber zu dir in dein Land kommt, so nimm ihn fest und schaffe ihn her zu Meiner Sonne! 

Diese Sache sei dir unter Go[tteseid gelegt!] Und weil ich, Meine Majestät, mit dem 

König von Assyrien Krieg führe: Wie Meine Majestät wirst du auch eine Armee und ein 

Wagenkämpfer(Kontingent) aufstellen.” 

Die hethitischen Truppenerhebungen, auf die RS 34.152, 30-31 anspielt, finden im 
Sausgamuwa-Vertrag möglicherweise ihre Bestätigung. Das einzige Problem dieser 
Deutung ist, dass man diesen Vertrag bisher mit der früh in der Regierungsperiode 


3! Cohen und Singer, 2006: 135. 
?? Kühne und Otten, 1971: 15 Rs. IV 12ff. 
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Tudhalija$ anzusetzenden Thronbesteigung Sauğgamuwas in Einklang brachte. Dieses 
beträchtliche Problem lässt sich auf zwei unterschiedlichen Wegen lösen. 


Man könnte den Vertragstext als einen nachgeschobenen Vertrag Sauğgamuwas 
mit Tudhalijas IV. betrachten. Man könnte jedoch selbstverstándlich ebenso gut darauf 
verzichten den Sausgamuwa-Vertrag auf diesen Konflikt zu projizieren und ihn weiterhin 
in der frühen Regierung TudhalijaS IV. belassen. Wohlgemerkt, müsste man in diesem 
Fall von zwei verschiedenen Konflikten Tudhalija$ IV. mit Assur ausgehen, wofür 
allerdings die Belege fehlten. 


Einen Ansatz zur Spätdatierung des Sausgamuwa-Vertrags lieferte möglicher- 
weise indirekt Edith Porada”, mit der plausiblen Deutung der im griechischen Theben 
gefundenen kassitischen Zylindersiegel als kónigliches Geschenk aus Tukulti-Ninurtas 
Plünderung Babylons. Die spätere Untersuchung von Joan Aruz * des kassitischen 
Siegelfundes zitiert ebenfalls unwidersprochen die Argumente von Porada, ohne dem 
etwas Neues hinzufügen zu kónnen. Rechnet man die Tatsachen zusammen, dass Theben 
als einzige bedeutende mykenische Burg (die Unterburg Thebens wurde auch danach 
weiter bewohnt) zu einem Zeitpunkt Ende des LH IIIBI oder Anfang LH III B2? zerstórt 
wurde (in etwa entsprechend dem Zeitpunkt des Sauğgamuwa-Vertrags), als auch die in 
letzter Zeit überhand nehmenden Überzeugung, dass Theben das Zentrum der 
mykenischen Macht in dieser Periode gewesen sei”, wäre es naheliegend darin den 
Grund zur Streichung Ahhiyawas im Sauğgamuwa-Vertrag sehen zu wollen. Obwohl die 
bisher zugunsten Thebens als Sitz der Kónige von Ahhiyawa erbrachten Argumente auf 
berechtigte Kritik gestoßen sind”, scheinen sowohl Kritiker, wie auch Befürwortern 
dieser Theorie die Evidenz in den Linear B Texte zu übersehen, dass während LH IIIBI 


33 Porada, 1981: 68-70, N. 180. 


** Aruz, 1998: 303, N. 19. Die kassitischen Siegel in Theben sollen demnach von Anfang an einen in sich geschlossenen 
Corpus gebildet haben. Denn das Gewicht aller kassitischen Zylinder (sowie der unbearbeiteten Lapislazuli-Zylinder 
gleicher Größe) insgesamt beträgt genau eine mina, wie wenn sie Gegenstand eines zusammenhängenden königlichen 
Geschenks gewesen seien. Wären sie nach Theben auf getrennten Wegen nach und nach gekommen, hätte sich deren 
Gewicht nicht auf eine mina summiert. Offensichtlich ist das Geschenk bereits in Babylon zusammengeschnürt worden, 
denn ansonsten wáre es unterwegs nach Theben mit Siegel anderer Art angereichert worden. Die Autorin weist 
daraufhin, dass der thebanische Fund mykenische sowie auch einige zypriotische Siegel enthielt, die jedoch bei der 
Gewichtsmessung nicht berücksichtigt wurden. 

?5 Die bedeutenderen Zerstórungen im mykenischen Raum am Ende des LH IIIB2 kónnen nicht in die Zeit Tudhalijas 
IV. gesetzt werden (und somit auch nicht in Bezug zum Sau&kamuwa-Vertrag), da die Keramik des LH IIIB2 bis in die 
Zeit von Tewosret, beziehungsweise Siptah, herunterreicht. Diese Keramikphase gehórt damit wesentlich nach der 
Regierungszeit Tudhalija’ IV. Åström, 2007: „This date must now be lowered, since Mycenaean IIIB pottery was found 
at Deir Allah associated with a faience vase inscribed with the name of Queen Tausret/Tewosret who reigned 1188- 
1186. Another confirmation of a low date is the fact that Pharaoh Sipta (1194-1188) is mentioned among the documents 
from Ras Shamra. There is evidence of destruction and fire throughout the city. Furumark emphasized to me more than 
once that he considered the latest pottery found at Ugarit to be not later than Mycenaean IIIB; hence that style lasted 
down to the reign of that pharaoh.“ Archäologisch ist die Zerstörung Thebens entweder am Ende von LH IIIBI 
anzusetzen (Symeonoglou, 1985, 60) oder später LH IIIB2 (Dakouri-Hild, 2001, 106-7). Erste Einschätzung scheint 
zurzeit mehr Akzeptanz zu genießen. Die Eckdaten für LH IIIB1 sind nicht mit Sicherheit zu nennen. Eine Zerstörung 
Anfang LH IIIB2, wenn chronologisch bedingt nötig, wäre schwer von einer Zerstörung Ende LH IIIBI archäologisch 
zu unterscheiden. 

?° Niemeier, 1999: 144; Latacz, 2001: 290. 


37 Katz, 2005. 
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Mykene möglicherweise Tribut an Theben zahlte.” Ich hoffe, dass diese Evidenz die 
Diskussion versachlichen wird. 


Poradas Deutung des kassitischen Siegelfunds in Theben würde sowohl die 
Zerstörung der Stadt, wie auch den Sauğgamuwa-Vertrag in die Zeit kurz nach der 
Einnahme Babylons 1213 durch Tukulti-Ninurta zwingen. Wohlgemerkt, hier handelt es 
sich lediglich um eine gutbegründete Hypothese, abhängig vor allem von der Richtigkeit 
der Überlegungen von Porada, welche durchaus durch weitere Erkenntnisse widerlegt 
werden kónnte. 


Die Bedeutung des Handels zwischen Ahhiyawa und Assyrien ausgerechnet 
während dieses Zeitabschnitts, den der Sausgamuwa-Vertrag u.A. zu unterbinden 
trachtete, belegt der Fund eines Bleibarrens mit dem Siegel Tukulti-Ninurtas dessen 
Herkunft Laurion in Attika gewesen sein soll.” 


Eine späte Datierung des Sau&gamuwa-Vertrags, wie eventuell gefordert, nótigt 
darauf Rücksicht zu nehmen, dass darin der König Babylon in die Liste der Großkönige 
aufgenommen wurde. Das bedeutet, dass zum  Verfassungszeitpunkt des Vertrags 
Babylon der assyrischen Kontrolle entglitten sein muss. Den Verlust Babylons meldet 
jedoch gerade derselbe Brief 9 der Ağsur-iddin Korrespondenz, womit die hiermit 
vorgelegte historische Deutung in Einklang bliebe. Deswegen stünde der Verlegung des 
Sausgamuwa-Vertrags grundsätzlich nichts im Wege. 


Wie man auch sein Datum betrachtet, führt uns der Sau&gamuwa-Vertrag vor wie 
eine hethitische Blockade gegen Assyrien hátte aussehen dürfen. 


Die strikten Klauseln des Sausgamuwa-Vertrags, die die Festnahme aller 
assyrischen Händler auf hethitischem Gebiet forderten, erklären den Fundort des 
Täfelchens im Hause des Urtenu, obwohl der Briefempfänger keine offizielle ugaritische 
Seite gewesen war. Das Verschwinden des festgehaltenen Händlers, dürfte eine offizielle 
Untersuchung in Ugarit nach sich gezogen haben, in welcher RS 34.152 ein Beweismittel 
sein konnte. Beachtenswert ist, dass der Sausgamuwa-Vertrag keine Auslieferungsklausel 
für assyrische Boten kennt, die derjenigen für assyrische Händler nahekommt. So könnte 


38 Das in Mykene gefundene Täfelchen MY 508 aus dem Haus der Schilder in Mykene (zerstört LH IIIBI) erwähnt die 
Abgabe von Kleidung an te-ka-de / Thebasde / „an Theben“, Palmer, 1976: 444, N. 53; Palaima, 1991: 276. “Tablet X 508 
from the House of Shields at Mycenae records the allotment of cloth te-qa-de / Thebasde / ‘to Thebes’. The allative 
probably refers to the Boeotian center, like the same word on three nodules from Thebes itself (Wu 51, Wu 65, Wu 96)”. 
Shelmerdine, 1998: 293. Die Einmaligkeit des Eintrags als einziger überregionaler Hinweis in Mykene unterstreichen 
sowohl Palmer wie auch Palaima. Palmer: “This would be the first example of a cross-reference between two different 
administrations.” Palaima: “The Mycenaean texts provide almost no direct evidence for the management of extraregional 
trade whether by sea or land.” Der Gedanke an eine Art von Transaktion zwischen Mykene und Theben kann an dieser 
Stelle gar nicht entstehen. Palmer deutet nämlich die textuelle Verbindung zwischen pukatarija (einer Kleiderbezeichnung), 
dem teilweise beschädigten darauffolgenden Wort marine[...] und der Destinationsbezeichnung fegade, als eine 
mykenische Gabe für einen thebanischen Kultort des Gottes marineu. Dieser Name kommt tatsächlich in Linear B Texten 
aus Theben (und Knossos) vor. Diese Verwaltungsnotiz könnte vielleicht den bisher fehlenden Beweis für die 
dominierende Stellung Thebens innerhalb von Ahhiyawa während des LH IIIBI liefern. Selbstverständlich eignet sich 
die Beweislage überhaupt nicht für die radikale Schlussfolgerung, Theben sei immer der Sitz der Könige von Ahhiyawa 
gewesen. Betreffs des obskuren Götter-Namens marineu dürfte man beiläufig auf den kretischen Zeus, Zeus 
Kretagenes/Marnas in Gaza, hinweisen, dessen Ableitung von aram. marnâ unter Umständen doch voreilig passiert ist. 


” Dayton, 1982: 164. 
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unser unbekannter Händler unter dem Schutzmantel von Adaya tatsächlich zusammen mit 
den assyrischen Boten zurückkehren. 


Erwähnenswert scheint, dass das Tukulti-Ninurta Epos (Ebeling, 1938, Fragment 
B V, 2-9) Andeutungen auf eine vergleichbare umgekehrte assyrische Blockade gegen 
babylonische Händler enthält, verhangen damit diese die assyrischen Kriegs- 
vorbereitungen nicht ausspionieren können (das Geheimnis nicht herauskäme (?)) enthält. 


Das im Vertrag durchscheinende gesteigerte Bedürfnis nach militärischer 
Unterstützung durch seine Vasallen gegen Assyrien, zwang mit Wahrscheinlichkeit 
Tudhalija$ IV. die Befreiung Ugarits von militärischen Pflichten zu widerrufen. Dies 
passierte während der Regierungszeit Ibiranus (RS 17.289 = PRU 4, 192). 


Selbst das vorausgegangene Befreiungsedikt ist nicht mit Sicherheit auf 
Ammittamru zu münzen, denn der Name des ugaritischen Herrschers in der Zeile 4. im 
besagten Dokument, (RS 17.059 = PRU 4, 150-1), ist abgebrochen. Dieser könnte, wie 
Singer” suggeriert, eigentlich ebenso gut auch Ibiranu gewesen sein. Wenn dies stimmen 
würde, wäre dies ein Hinweis auf eine geänderte politische Situation gegen Ende der 
Regierung Ibiranus. Ich glaube eine unveränderte Fortsetzung der militärischen 
Verpflichtungen Ugarits bis in die Zeit Niqmaddus III. aufgrund der für das Reich 
unveränderten militärischen Situation zu erkennen. Das Brieffragment mit der 
Aufforderung an Niqmaddu III. seine Truppen mit denen von Qadesh zu vereinen und 
anschließend den König von Karkemiğ in Halab zu treffen“! könnte in diesem Sinne 
gedeutet werden. Suppiluliumas II. Andeutungen auf einen bis in seine Zeit fortgesetzten 
Konflikt mit Assyrien lassen diese Interpretation zu. 


Es wäre merkwürdig nun einseitig geltend machen zu wollen, dass assyrische 
Hándler zu einem Zeitpunkt aus Hatti fliehen mussten als scheinbar zur gleichen Zeit in 
Assyrien hethitische Händler unverdrossen ihrem Geschäft nachgingen. Aber ist das 
wirklich so? 


Akzeptiert man die personelle und zeitliche Gleichsetzung der Korrespondenz des 
"A-da-a-a mit dem in Dür-Katlimmu festgehaltenen Schriftverkehr "A-da-jas mit 
Tukulti-Ninurta I. (BATSH 4, 9, Jahr von Ina-AsSur-Sumi-i$bat 5. Monat Sin”) stellt man 
fest, dass kaum 2 Wochen nach dem Brief "A-da-jas (BATSH 4, 2, Jahr von Ina-A&&ur- 
$umi-isbat 20. Monat Sin?) mindestens 150 Händler des Landes Karkemis, die in 
WasSukanni mitsamt ihren Karawaneneseln als Geisel festgehalten wurden, fliehen. Sie 
versuchen sich durch das Röhricht über dem Balikh nach Karkemi$ in der Nacht 
durchzuschlagen. Sie wurden in WaSSukanni im Gegenzug für die im Lande Karkemis 
verschwundenen Leute und Esel des Dame'aju Landes" ihrerseits festgehalten. Dabei 


“° Singer, 1999: N. 257. 

^! Malbran-Labat, 1995: 106. 

? Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 140-142. 
? Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 96-98. 


^ Unbekanntes Land, möglicherweise im Umkreis von Wa$Sukanni zu suchen, wenn nicht gar Deckungsgleich mit 
Wassukanni. Es ist jedenfalls auffällig, dass die Entschädigung für die Verschwundenen Händler und Esel an 
Wassukanni zu leisten sei. Zeilen 56-59: Ich habe die Esel entschädigt (nota bene: sie wurden von den geflüchteten 
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lassen die Flüchtenden (Zeile 54) ohne Bedenken ihre Esel hinter sich ebenso wie ihr 
assyrischer Gegenpart in Ugarit, um unbemerkt die Grenze zu passieren. Rückkehr zu 
Tauschhandel? Nein, eher der Versuch um jeden Preis zu entkommen. 


Es sieht zwar nicht so aus, als ob man auf assyrischer Seite zu diesem Zeitpunkt 
eine symmetrische Antwort auf die offizielle hethitische Eskalation gesucht hätte. Da 
bereits an der babylonisch-assyrischen Grenze der Krieg erneut entbrannt war 
(Belagerung von Lubdu), durfte man in Assyrien versucht haben, das Ausbrechen eines 
Konflikts gleichzeitig an der hethitischen Grenze zu vermeiden. Obwohl kein assyrisches 
Einreiseverbot für Händler aus Hatti erlassen wurde — wird etwas später eine Händler— 
karawane aus Karkemi$ von einer assyrischen Auradu-Truppe im Monat Allanatu 
überfallen. Die ihm bekannten Anführer der Truppe sollten deswegen zu AsSsur-iddin 
zitiert werden, von dem sie Befehle zur Zurückzuhaltung erhalten sollten (BATSH 4, 6-7, 
Jahr von Ina-A$Sur-Sumi-isbat). Die überraschend milde Haltung der assyrischen 
Behörden gegenüber den Übeltäter in einer Situation”, die zu echten Friedenszeiten außer 
einer Entschädigung der Händler, eine Bestrafung der Schuldigen gefordert hätte, 
suggeriert einen imminenten Krieg zwischen Hatti und Assyrien, von dessen baldigen 
Ausbruch zwar sämtliche Teilnehmer wissen, den aber die assyrische Führung so lange 
wie möglich verzögern will. 


Bei dem Überfall kann sich um einen Racheakt für die verschwundenen Leute des 
Landes Dame’aju handeln. Die Antwort der Leute von WasSukanni im Brief BATSH 4, 2 
ein Monat zuvor, zeigt, dass sie lediglich auf königlichen Befehl eine finanzielle 
Entschädigung für diese akzeptiert hätten und dass sie in dieser Angelegenheit eher das 
Prinzip Auge für Auge vorgezogen hätten. Die Route der überfallenen Karawane zeigt, 
dass sie möglicherweise aus Sicherheitsgründen, nachdem vor knapp einem Monat eine 
andere Händlergruppe mit Mühe aus WaSSukanni entkommen konnte, bei Harbe, also vor 
Betreten des Chabur-Dreiecks, kehrt gemacht habe (Brief BATSH 4, 6, 16-28). 


Händler zurückgelassen) aber man weigert sich, die Entschädigung für die Leute anzunehmen. In Wassukanni sagte 
man zu meinem Herren: “Die Entschädigung für die Soldaten werden wir ohne Zustimmung unseres Herren nicht 
annehmen. Wir werden hingehen(und) unseren Herren befragen; entsprechend dem, was er uns sagen wird, (sc. Wollen 
wir verfahren). “ Eine andere Frage wäre ob das Dame'aju Land der Herkunftsort von Banniya und seines in Ugarit 
festsitzenden Oberherrn ist. Jedenfalls sind laut demselben Brief in WaSSukanni die Lebensmittel vollständig 
ausgegangen, ebenso wie im Land des Banniya. Deswegen soll fast die gesamte örtliche Wachmannschaft den Ort 
verlassen haben. Aus demselben Grund konnte niemand aus Wağsukanni auf die Verfolgung der Händler geschickt 
werden. Zeilen 16-18: Ihre Ernte haben die Heuschrecken gefressen. Nachdem sie die Kichererbsen aufgezehrt haben, 
gibt es in der Stadt niemanden (mehr). Es wäre sicherlich bestechend beide Geschichten unmittelbar miteinander zu 
verkoppeln, die Evidenz ist aber spärlich. 

45 Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 117-119, 123-126. Betreffs der Straffreiheit für die Truppe, Zeilen obv. 4-14: [Ich] selbst 
habe sie in Amimu gesehen (und) zu ihnen gesagt: ,, Weshalb ist eure huradu-Truppe (gegen die Hethitern) feindlich 
gesinnt? Ihr nun, weshalb kommt ihr zum majjarânu immer wieder herunter?" (und) führte Sie zurück. Sie nun 
erlangten (wieder) den Fuß des Gebirges (und) begaben sich hinunter zu den Festungen. Mein Herr möge an die 
Festungen des Landes Harran schreiben. Man soll sie zurückhalten (und) folgendermaßen sprechen: „Eure huradu- 
Truppe wie ist die (gegen die Hethitern) feindlich (gesinnt)! Ihr selber, kommt immer wieder zum majjaränu herunter? Zu 
Assur-iddin sollen Eure Anführer kommen. Gemäß dem, was er Euch befehlen wird, (sollt ihr künftig handeln)! ". Im 
Grunde geht es darum bloß, die eigene Truppe zu beruhigen und zur Zurückhaltung zu verpflichten. Die Anführer haben 
lediglich zur Befehlserteilung sich zu ASSur-iddin selbständig zu begeben. Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 127, bestätigt, 
dass sich bei den Leuten, die den Überfall ausgeübt haben sollen, sich eindeutig um assyrisches Militär handeln muss. 
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Da die Gegend von WaSSukanni der Familie des Wesirs Aššur-iddin ebenso wie 
Dür-Katlimmu unterstand, wäre es vorstellbar in dem Führer der Dame’aju Karawane der 
vielleicht identisch mit dem Empfänger von RS 34.152 war, seinen Sohn, zu erkennen. 
Ob irgendwelche Zusammenhänge zwischen der Anfrage Tukulti-Ninurtas I. in BATSH 4, 
8, 48-53) und ob Ili-Paddä noch am Leben wäre und das Schicksal des assyrischen 
Händlers in RS 34.152 bestehen, ist unbeweisbar. Man muss aufgrund der bescheidenen 
Quellenlage vorläufig bei dieser Vermutung bleiben. 


Das nächste Beweisstück zum „Dossier“ der hethitisch-assyrischen Beziehungen 
fügt der Brief BATSH 4, 13 (datiert etwa 2 Monate später Belat-ekalli, 24. Tag) zu. 
Kaufleute von Emar werden nach Ağsur geschickt. Es ist dem Text keineswegs zu 
entnehmen, dass sie dies freiwillig gemacht hätten und dieses Ereignis nicht eher als 
Maßnahme im Rahmen einer inzwischen symmetrisch eingetretenen assyrischen 
Blockade interpretiert werden soll. Die Händler des jeweils feindlichen Landes sollen laut 
dem Sauğgamuwa-Vertrags und auch dem Tukulti-Ninurta-Epos (Fragment B V, 5) dem 
Herrscher zugeschickt werden.” So gesehen, wäre der hethitischen Blockade im Monat 
Sin eine assyrische Antwort zeitverzógert 2-3 Monate später im Monat Belat-ekalli 
gefolgt. Im dazwischenliegenden Monat Allanatu scheint der hethitische Handelsverkehr 
trotz inoffizieller assyrischer Übergriffe noch nicht gestoppt worden sein. 


Dieselben erwähnten Dür-Katlimmu Briefe (BATSH 4, 6-7) halten in der Regel 
als Beweis hervorragender hethitisch-assyrischen Beziehungen her, wegen einer darin 
erwähnten früheren Anfrage des assyrischen Königs an den König von Karkemis um das 
Versenden von Leinen. Diese Anfrage liegt jedoch offensichtlich vor der in Dür- 
Katlimmu dokumentierten Korrespondenz. Das Archiv enthált keinen Beweis einer noch 
aktiven Korrespondenztätigkeit mit dem hethitischen Reich. Im Grunde beweist Aššur- 
iddins Befragung subaräischer Gewährsleute, ob Karkemi$ das geforderte Leinen nicht 
kann oder stattdessen nicht liefern will — dass keine offizielle Kommunikation zwischen 
Karkemis und Assyrien mehr besteht. Dies ist nicht weiter verwunderlich nachdem 
Tukulti-Ninurta I. seine Boten von Karkemis abzog. RS 34.152 32-35: „Gib Proviant den 
Boten (von mir), die es bei dir gibt und schicke diese zu mir (zurück). “ 


Möglicherweise ist Böl-itbäri*’ ein bedeutender babylonischer Gefangener, der 
sich über dem Euphrat auf die hethitische Seite flüchtet. Denn laut dem Brief BATSH 4, 


4 Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 163-164, BATSH 4, 13, 5- [Wegen der Kauf]leute aus Imar, [worüber mein Herr] mir 
(folgendermaßen) geschrieben hat: [, ... Stadt As]sur mögen sie durchführen". — Ein erster Imarder ist vor dem 
Schreiben meines Herrn nach Assur hinüberge[gangen]. Es ist deutlich, dass die Ergänzungen von Cancik eine 
Bedeutungsverschiebung des Texts bewirken können. Man hätte ebenso hiniiberge[schickt] an dieser Stelle ergänzen 
dürfen. Die Deutung des Textes ist wie man feststellen kann stark kontextabhängig und kann für sich allein nicht für 
oder gegen eine Unterbrechung der hethitisch-assyrischen Beziehungen herhalten. 

# Laut Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 179-180, soll der Name des Bel-itbari in MARV II 20:8 und NAOMA 142 erscheinen 
und der zweite Namensteil nach Ausweis der Lexika überwiegend babylonisch bezeugt sein. Ihre Deutung des in Zeile 7 
erscheinenden A&&ur-iddin als den Namen eines weiteren Flüchtlings, scheint mir sich nicht aus dem Kontext zu ergeben. 
Die Unsicherheit rührt von einer Textlücke vor dem Namen des Ağ$ur-iddin in Zeile 7 her. Hier handelt es sich vielmehr 
um den im Namen des Königs anfragenden Briefempfänger Assur-iddin, dem über alles, was zur Flucht von Bel-itbari in 
Erfahrung gebracht werden konnte, Bericht erstattet wird. Angesichts der kurzen Zeitspanne, die nachweislich diese 
Korrespondenz deckt, dürfte Brief 17 zeitlich nah bei den anderen diskutierten Ereignissen rangieren zu müssen. 
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17, 9, unbekannten Datums, derselben Korrespondenz, soll sogar der assyrische König 
über dem Vorfall unterrichtet worden sein. Normalerweise wären zur Regelung solcher 
Probleme zwischen den Reichen zu Friedenszeiten gegenseitige Auslieferungsverträge in 
Kraft. Der Brief macht keine Andeutung auf das Bestehen einer solchen Möglichkeit. 


Man kann schlussfolgernd sagen, dass der ASSur-iddin Korrespondenz (im Jahr 
von Ina-ASSur-Sumi-isbat) keine positive Momentaufnahme der politischen Beziehungen 
mit Hatti abgewonnen werden kann. Sämtliche in der Ağsur-iddin Korrespondenz 
belegten hethitisch-assyrischen Kontakte sind am besten als katastrophal zu bezeichnen. 
Über die in der gleichen Korrespondenz belegten assyrischen Kriegsvorbereitungen, wird 
noch an späterer Stelle diskutiert. 


ADAD-SUMA-USUR ODER NABU-APAL-IDDINA? 


Man sollte vielleicht meinen, die Machtübernahme Adad-Suma-usurs könnte linear 
aus der Darstellung der Chronik P und der anderen bisher erkannten Quellen rekonstruiert 
werden und wäre einfach als das Abschütteln der assyrischen Fremdherrschaft durch die 
kassitischen Eliten zu beschreiben. In Wirklichkeit muss man auf ein wesentlich 
komplizierteres Machtwechsel Mechanismus in Babylonien schließen. 


Wir erleben, dass unmittelbar nach einem Führungswechsel in Babylonien sich bei 
Nihriya Hethiter und Assyrer in einer schweren Schlacht begegnen. Erstaunlicherweise 
können jedoch laut Brief BATSH 4, 8 die Assyrer dennoch als Ersatz für die eigenen 
gefallenen Soldaten kassitische Hilfstruppen und Offiziere einsetzen. Sie können daher 
mitten in einem babylonischen Aufstand erstaunlicherweise auf ihre Treue setzen. 


Eine Betrachtung der Aussage von Chronik P IV, 8-11, die ich als akkurat 
betrachten möchte zeigt gleiche Probleme auf. „Nachdem die führenden Männer von 
Akkad und (?) Kardunias sich empört haben und Adad-Suma-usur auf den Thron setzten, 
Assur-nasir-apli, Sohn von Tukulti-Ninurta, welcher verbrecherische Pläne gegen 
Babylon ausgeführt hatte, und die assyrischen Offiziere hoben sich gegen Tukulti- 
Ninurta , beseitigten ihn vom Thron, schlossen ihn in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta ein und töteten 
ihn.“ Sollte tatsächlich zwischen der Empörung Babyloniens und dem Sturz Tukulti- 
Ninurtas ein Kausalzusammenhang bestehen, dann wird dieser durch den großen 
zeitlichen Abstand zwischen der tatsächlichen Thronbesteigung Adad-Suma-usurs und 
dem Tod Tukulti-Ninurtas in Frage gestellt. Entweder ist die Thronbesteigung Adad- 
Suma-usurs nicht ursächlich gewesen für den Sturz Tukulti-Ninurtas I oder ist seine 
Empörung gegen Assyrien erst spät nach seiner Thronbesteigung erfolgt. 


Auf dieselbe Lösung scheint auch die Nennung eines assyrischen Eponyms 
Kastiliasu zu drängen (EMA 119 bzw. VAT 8722:30, einem von Weidner publizierten 
mittelassyrischer Sklaventext) ^. Dieser /imu ist in Dür-Katlimmu nicht belegt, deswegen 


48 Weidner, 1939-1941: Tafel VII, 122-123 und 118. 
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ist es naheliegend ihn in die Zeit nach der Zerstörung von Dür-Katlimmu einzuordnen”. 
Kastiliasu könnte identisch mit dem in VAT 10037 erwähnten Sa res Sarru kassi'u 
(Übersetzung von Freydank: „ein kassitischer Vertrauter des Königs *)' sein. Der Titel 
eines rēš Sarru entspricht dem eines Eunuchen°'. Wenn unter dem /imu Kağtiliağu 
tatsächlich der frühere kassitische König zu erkennen wäre, ließe dies auf gute politische 
Beziehungen in den frühen Jahren Adad-Suma-usurs zwischen Babylonien und Assyrien 
schließen. Dem dürfte der Aufenthalt KaStiliaSus als wertvolle Geisel am assyrischen Hof 
als Garant gedient haben. Nichtsdestoweniger dürfte dieser gleich nach seiner 
Gefangennahme, als diese Wende noch nicht voraussehbar war, kastriert worden sein. 


Ich kann mich dennoch nicht Walkers” Deutung der babylonischen Chronik 25 
anschließen, wonach Adad-Suma-usur erst im 25-sten Regierungsjahr nach seinem Sieg 
über Enlil-kudurri-usur die Kontrolle über Babylon übernehmen konnte. Dafür steht seine 
Deutung zu sehr im Widerspruch zur Aussage anderer Quellen und hängt auch zu sehr 
von seinen Textergänzungen ab.” 


Die gesuchte Antwort liefert uns indessen erst VAT 17202, der Brief eines 
elamitischen Königs an die Bürger Babylons (analysiert von J. van Dijk°*) der auch eine 
Retrospektive früherer Ereignisse bietet. Der Zweck des Textes ist den überlegenen 
Anspruch von Kutir-nahhunte(?) auf den babylonischen Thron zu begründen, der in 
weiblicher Linie, im Gegensatz zum minderjáhrigen Nachkommen Marduk-apla-iddinas 
L, laut Zeilen 9-17, eine kónigliche kassitische Abstammung aufweisen konnte. 


Da dieser Vorzug Kutir-nahhuntes in Babylon nicht überzeugte, sah er sich 
gezwungen im VAT 17202 historische Beispiele vorzuführen, die aus seiner Sicht die 


i Freydank, 2009, vertritt immer noch diese Ansicht. 


3» Freydank, 1991: 51-52 und N. 134: „Sollte es sich aber hier tatsächlich um Kastiliasu handeln, so bezóge man sich 
auf ihn ohne Namensnennung, was man schwerlich anders als einen Ausdruck der Verachtung werten könnte.“ 


?! Freydank, 1991: 51-52; Jakob, 2003: 87-88. 
> Walker, 1982. 


$ Die Textpassage, die Walker auf die angebliche späte Einnahme Babylons durch Adad-&uma-usur nach der 
Gefangennahme Enlil-kudurri-usurs münzt, könnte sich wohl eher auf Ninurta-apil-Ekur beziehen und dessen 
Thronbesteigung in Assur. Eine verwandte Form, /ibbi-ali (die Altstadt/Binnenstadt von Assur, im Gegensatz zur 
Neustadt Assurs: alu-issu) zu dem Ausdruck Glu (die Stadt) — welcher laut Walker lediglich auf Babylon zu beziehen 
sei — verwendet die synchronistische Geschichte für die versuchte Eroberung Assurs durch Ninurta-apil-Ekur. Die 
Verwendung beider Ausdrücke in den Chroniken ist allerdings besonders selten. Wenn sie sich auf die Erzählung von 
Ereignissen derselben Zeit beschränkt, ist sie als Zeichen zu bewerten, dass hier u.U. die gleiche Primärquelle von 
beiden Chroniken angezapft wird. Die Zeilen 1 und 2-10 der Chronik 25 sind nach den Erkenntnissen Walkers 
unterschiedlichen Quellen entnommen. Die jeweiligen zugrundeliegenden Geschichtsquellen kónnen auch assyrischen 
Ursprungs gewesen sein und der spáten babylonischen Chronik einverleibt worden sein. Auch historisch macht diese 
Umdeutung der Bezeichnung alu auf Assur Sinn. Wie wir von der assyrischen Königsliste unterrichtet werden, kam 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur aus Kardunia$ nach Assur. Wenn Zeile 5 von der Auslieferung Enlil-kudurri-usurs an Adad-Suma- 
usur berichtet, ist es selbstverständlich, dass es dadurch in Assur zu einem Machtvakuum kam. Unter diesen 
Bedingungen hätte sich auch ein „Sohn eines Niemanden, dessen Namen (von den Königslisten) nicht erwähnt 
wird“ auf den assyrischen Thron kurzfristig schwingen können (Zeile 8). Die Ankunft Ninurta-apil-Ekur aus Kardunias 
im Schlepptau von Adad-Suma-usur hätte daher durchaus in Assur (alu) die legitimen Verhältnisse wiederherstellen 
können, was die Zeilen 9-10 ausdrucken könnten (4-bar-ma im Sinne von Wiederherstellen der Legalität). Dies 
begründet meine Ablehnung der Deutung Walkers in diesem Punkt zu folgen. 


* van Dijk, 1986. 
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Bedeutung der Herkunft in weiblicher Linie bewiesen. Die hierzu bemühten Beispiele 
sollen belegen, dass die babylonische Königsliste Herrscher, die mütterlicherseits nicht- 
kassitischer Herkunft waren, grundsätzlich wegen dieses Merkmals nicht anerkannt hätte. 
Die wahren Gründe zur Ablehnung dieser Herrscher von der Kónigsliste bleiben für uns 
dahingestellt. Für unsere Diskussion sind lediglich die sonst unbekannten Ereignisse, weil 
sie von der offiziellen Geschichtsschreibung verschwiegen wurden, von Interesse. 


(28) Er hat Babylonien eingenommen, und bis zum heutigen Tage ist seine Regierung [nicht] 
anerkannt wie die des Sohnes der [Toch]ter, nein wie...! 


(30) Adad-Sum-usur, Sohn der Dunna-Sah, aus dem Gebiet am Ufer der Euphrat, den ihr 
gewählt und auf den Thron von Babylonien gesetzt habt: w[ie hat e]r den Sohn der 
Tochter zunichte [gemacht]: (33) Nabu-apal-iddina, den Sohn einer Hethiterin, einen 
Gräuel für Babylon, einen Hethiter, den ihr zur Vernachlässigung? Babylons gewählt und 
auf den Thron von Babylonien gesetzt habt: Seine Sünde, seine Verfehlung, seine 
Schandtat und seine ... habt ihr erfahren...“ 


Es ist unmöglich in Zeile 28 die Andeutung auf Tukulti-Ninurta I. zu übersehen, 
dessen Regierung die babylonische Königsliste tatsächlich ignoriert. Faszinierend wird 
der Text erst mit seinem Hinweis auf einen darauffolgenden von der Kónigsliste 
übergangenen babylonischen König, der hier systematisch „Sohn der Tochter“ genannt 
wird. Adad-Suma-usur, Sohn einer kassitischen Mutter, soll (Zeile 32) diesen 
Konkurrenten beseitigt haben. 


Vermutlich sind die Zeilen 33-36 eine Glosse, die uns erklären sollte, warum die 
Regierungszeit des als „Sohn der Tochter“ erwähnten Prätendenten von den Königslisten 
ignoriert worden sei. 


Beide Könige teilen sich schließlich die seltene Gemeinsamkeit, von der 
Königsliste ignoriert zu werden. Alternativ könnte dieser Nabu-apal-iddina auch als ein 
nach der Regierungszeit Adad-Suma-usurs gescheiterter Thronprätendent identifiziert 
werden. Diese Lesung würde allerdings nur den Text obskurer machen: wir wüssten 
nichts über die Identität des ersten Prätendenten — während die Umstände der Beseitigung 
des zweiten ebenfalls undeutlich blieben. Zusätzlich würde uns der gesamte Sinn der 
elamitischen Geschichte entgehen, die eigentlich darin liegt zu belegen, dass ein 
kassitischer Herrscher, Sohn einer kassitischen Mutter sein müsse. Diese Legitimation der 
Ansprüche Kutir-nahhuntes in Babylon ist im Briefwechsel mit Babylon belegt (ein 
vorausgegangener Brief der Bürger Babylons an ihn sind die berühmten „Kedorlaomer- 
Texte“ BM34062, 35404, 35496). 


Es gib auch Schwierigkeiten die zwei Könige zu trennen, die rein chronologischer 
Natur sind. Hethitisch-babylonische Ehebündnisse außer den historisch verbürgten, zwischen 
einer Tochter Hattusilis II. und Kadasman-Turgu(?), die einen auf Adad-Suma-usur 
folgenden halbhethitischen Prätendenten erlauben würden, können ausgeschlossen werden. 


55 Meine Interpunktion — da ich beide Sätze miteinander verbunden sehe. 
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KBo 28.61-64 bietet eine Liste der Könige von Hatti und der Kassiten bis in die 
Zeit Suppiluliumas II. zwischen denen Verträge bestanden haben sollen. Diese Liste 
schließt auf kassitischer Seite mit Sagarakti-Suria$. Da dynastische Ehebündnisse 
gezwungenermaßen von Vertragsabschlüssen begleitet wurden, verrät die Abwesenheit 
solcher Verträge nach Sagarakti-Surias, dass bis in die anfängliche Regierungszeit 
Suppiluliumas II. es zu keine Ehebündnisse in diesem Zeitabschnitt kam. Auf ein 
entspanntes Verhältnis zwischen Assyrien und Hatti bald nach der Ermordung Tukulti- 
Ninurtas weist der in Tall Sabi Abyad 2004 gefundenen Vertrag zwischen dem Wesir Ilı- 
Paddä und den Stammeschefs der Nihsanu Sutäer. Hatti fehlt von der Liste assyrischer 
Feinde, während Babylon und Suhu als Feinde aufgeführt werden. Ein Eheschluss 
zwischen Adad-Éum-usur und einer Tochter Suppiluliumas II. hätte automatisch unter 
diesen Umständen dazu geführt, Hatti als dem Feindeskreis beigetreten zu betrachten. 


Eine Eheschließung zwischen einer Tochter Tudhalija IV. und einem König von 
Babylon ist trotz verhältnismäßig guter Quellenlage unbekannt. Arnuwanda III scheint 
ohne Nachkommen gestorben zu sein, während Suppiluliumas II nicht mal die Spuren 
einer diplomatischen Korrespondenz mit Babylonien hinterlassen hat. 


In ihrem Brief, KUB 21.38 obv. 54-56 (= CTH 176) an Ramses IT erwähnt Pudu- 
Hepa allerdings eine hethitische Prinzessin, Tochter des Großen Königs (Hattusilis III), 
die mit dem König von Babylon verheiratet wurde: Hat er nicht (der König von Babylon) 
sogar die Tochter des Großkönigs, des Königs von Hatti, des mächtigen Königs, zu Frau 
genommen?. Es ist daher gut möglich, basierend auf VAT 17202 und KUB 21.38 obv. 
54-56 (= CTH 176), in Nabu-apal-iddina einen dieser Ehe entsprungenen Nachkommen 
zu sehen. 


Die Existenz eines von den Hethitern unterstützten Gegenkönigs in Babylonien zu 
diesem Zeitpunkt scheint KBo 28.61 vs. 10 zu bestätigen der einen „Nicht-Sohn des 
Kudur-Illil" (la mar Kudur-Enlil) nennt. 


Der Brief kann aufgrund der Erwähnung Tudhalijas IV. — KBo 28.61 vs. 12 und 
Suppiluliumas II — KBo 28.64 17 vermutlich [Su-up-pi-l]u-li-u-ma bei Hagenbuchner — 
der späten Regierungszeit Tukulti-Ninurtas I zugeordnet werden. Die Deutung von KBo 
28.61-64 scheint angesichts des beschádigten Textes besonders schwer zu sein. Ein Fazit 
der bisherigen Bemühungen bietet Freu”. Demnach stellt der Brief die vertragsbriichige 
Position der hethitischen Kónige gegenüber Babylon dar, welche erst die Eroberung 
Babyloniens durch die Assyrer möglich gemacht habe. Diese Deutung beruht auf der 
Gegenüberstellung der Zeilen KBo 28.61/62 vs. bis Zeile 11 die sich auf die Aufzählung 


°° Geschrieben zu einem Zeitpunkt vor dem 34sten Jahr Ramses II als die erste hethitische Prinzessin nach Ägypten 
geschickt wurde. 

` Freu, 2007, sein Fazit: “The king of A&&ur recalls the crisis that had shaken the Kassite dynasty for several 
generations so as to justify his conquest of the Kardunia$ kingdom to which Tuthalija and his sons, by his own 
admission, had not opposed." 

5* Auch der Hinweis auf den wesentlich früheren Vertrag mit Kurigalzu II. könnte auf eine Vertragsverletzung im 
Zusammenhang mit der Tawannana-Affäre zielen wollen. Die Tawannana-Affäre, obwohl zu dem Zeitpunkt bereits 50 Jahre 
alt, ist noch das Thema des CTH 569 zur Zeit Tudhalijas IV. und kann daher die Erwähnung von Kurigalzu II. erklären. 
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früherer babylonischer Herrscher und deren Vertragsverhältnisse”” mit einer Dritt-Partei, 
entweder die Assyrer oder die Hethiter konzentrieren, mit den Vorwürfen in den Zeilen 
12-13 und 15 (2. Pl. Stativ — qalatunu — „ihr habt geschwiegen“). Wegen des Diskurs- 
aufbaus sind diese Vorwürfe wohl auf denselben Vertragspartner der Kassiten zu 
beziehen. Da der Briefschreiber nach allgemeiner Auffassung ein assyrischer Kónig ist, 
sind die Vorwürfe wohl an die Hethiter gerichtet als vertragsbrüchige Partner der 
kassitischen Herrscher. 


Die für uns wesentlichen Informationen enthält der Brief jedoch an anderer Stelle, 
in den Zeilen KBo 28.61 vs. 15 und KBo 28.61 vs. 10. 


Freydank übersetzt Zeile KBo 28.61 vs. 15“ im Glauben über eine hypothetische 
Usurpation des assyrischen Throns zu lesen, als eine Irrealis Verbalform. Dies kann nun 
geändert werden.°' Da sich der gesamte Brief sich fast ausschließlich mit den hethitisch- 
babylonischen Beziehungen befasst, müsse der Schlüsselsatz jetzt lauten: [Als X seinen] 
Thron usurpierte, so hast, mein Bruder, du geschwiegen. Ich bin zufrieden festzustellen, 
dass sich meine Deutung des Textes bisher mit derjenigen von Freu deckt. 


Man kann vermuten, dass den Hethiter, Tudhalija$ IV. und Suppiluliumas II., die 
sich zusammen dem Vorwurf geschwiegen zu haben ausgesetzt sehen, in etwa angelastet 
wird, vertragswidrig der Nachkommenschaft von Sagarakti-Suria (Zeile 12) NJUMUN 
sa "Sa-ga-ra-ak-ti-Su-r[i-ás], sprich Kağtiliağu und Adad-Suma-usur, nicht beigestanden 
zu haben beziehungsweise die Usurpation durch einen , Nicht-Sohn des Kudur- 
Ill“ gebilligt zu haben. 


Sicherlich verwendet KBo 28.61 vs. 10 diese Bezeichnung, ,, Nicht-Sohn des 
Kudur-Illil", nicht zur Unterstreichung der Legitimität eines kassitischen Prinzen. 
Andererseits ist dem Ausdruck zu entnehmen, dass sich bei der anvisierten Person sich 
zumindest um keinen Sohn eines Niemands handelte, sondern um die Sekundogenitur 
eines Vorgängers von Kudur-Illil. Gegenseitige Verpflichtungen die Sekundogenitur der 
früheren Kónige nicht zuungunsten des designierten Thronerben zu unterstützen gehórten 
zum Standard damaliger Staatsverträge. Der im KBo 1.10 zitierte Vertrag zwischen 
Kadağman-Turgu und Hattusilis IIL, schloss (zumindest laut Hattusilis) sogar den 
militärischen Einsatz gegen Feinde der Nachkommen der jeweiligen Vertragspartner mit 
ein. Ein ähnlich abgeschlossener Vertrag zwischen Hattusilis III und Kudur-Illil ist zwar 
nicht erhalten aber naheliegend. Houwink ten Cate“ setzt die Eheschließung Tudhalijas 
IV. mit einer babylonischen Königstochter (KUB XXI 38, vs. 47 und möglicherweise 


” Hier wird der Ausdruck ittama verwendet: „hat er beschworen“ in Anspielung auf vertragliche Beziehungen 
zwischen unbekanntem Partner auf einer Seite und den kassitischen Königen Kurigalzu II und Kudur-Illil. 


x Freydank, 1991b; Hagenbuchner, 1989; von Soden, 1988. 


“! Freydank versucht die Übersetzung la-a i-sap-[pár......... “SGUJZA-ja is-bat SES-ja at-ta — [Wenn ...... meinen] 
Thron usurpiert hátte, so háttest, mein Bruder, du geschwiegen, in der hypothetischen Form. Wie er argumentiert: 
„Geht man von der gesicherten Tatsache aus, dass Sagarakti-Surias weder Tukulti-Ninurta I. in Assur entthront hat noch 
nach der mit wohl symbolischen sieben Jahren angesetzten assyrischen Herrschaft über Babylonien in Babylon König 
geworden ist, so lassen sich die Verbalformen vs. 15’ nur als Irrealis übersetzen.“ Dass dies nicht stimmt und es sich 
sehr wohl um konkrete Vorwürfe handelt, lässt sich an der Benutzung des Verbs in Zeile 13 schon beurteilen. 


8 Houwink ten Cate, 1996: 64. 
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auch KUB XXVI 88) zeitlich kurz nach der Thronbesteigung Kudur-Illil mit dem es 
daher zu einem ähnlichen Vertragsabschluss gekommen sein muss. Sein Name wird als 
der eines kassitischen Vertragspartners in KBo 28.61-64 erwähnt. Dieser dürfte auch der 
letzte von den hethitischen Königen mit Babylon abgeschlossene Vertrag gewesen sein 
dürfen — dessen Klausel zur Schutz der Nachkommenschaft Kudur-Illil maßgeblich für 
die Beziehungen beider Lànder geblieben sein dürften. Die illegitime Herrschaft eines 
„Nicht-Sohn des Kudur-Illil", der von den Hethitern unterstützt, bzw. hingenommen 
wurde, wäre somit ein Vertragsverstoß gewesen. 


Ein ,, Nicht-Sohn des Kudur-Illil"* in KBo 28.61 10, sollte er mit Nabu-apal-iddina 
identifiziert werden, könnte entweder ein Nachkomme Kadağman-Illil oder von 
Kadağman-Turgu gewesen sein. Zu gleichen Ergebnissen kommt man bezüglich der 
Identität des babylonischen Königs, der sich laut KUB 21.38 mit HattuSilis III. 
verschwägert haben soll. Auf jeden Fall könnte der ,, Nicht-Sohn des Kudur-Illil" allein 
schon aus zeitlichen Gründen nur während der frühen Regierungszeit Adad-Suma-usur 
dessen Kontrahent gewesen sein. Sollte dieser frühe Konkurrent Adad-Suma-usurs von 
den Hethitern unterstützt gewesen sein, wäre das eine zusätzliche Ähnlichkeit zwischen 
ihn und Nabu-apal-iddina. Dies wäre ein weiterer guter Grund, eine Identität zwischen 
beiden von der Königsliste übergangenen Königen anzunehmen. 


Wenn man sich die dynastische Praxis zur Zeit Hattusilis II. vor die Augen 
führt?, dürfte ein halbhethititscher babylonischer Prinz, Nabu-apal-iddina, nach der 
Geburt nach Hatti heimgeschickt worden sein, damit dem designierten Thronerben keine 
Konkurrenz erwächst. Trotzdem dürfte er, als Trumpf in der Hand Hattusilis III. jederzeit 
als eine politische Bedrohung in Babylonien empfunden worden sein. Dies scheint die 
eigentliche Ursache der bekannten Verstimmung zwischen HattuSilis III. und Kadağman- 
Illil gewesen sein. Seine Drohung zitiert in KBo 1.10 obv. 7-24, sollte die 
Nachkommenschaft KadaSman-Turgus nicht von seinen Untertanen „geschützt“ werden, 
konnte durchaus auch als versteckte Drohung im Fall von Thronfolge Streitigkeiten 
verstanden werden, einen ihm genehmen halb-hethitischen Prinzen in Babylonien 
einzusetzen, dessen Existenz annehmen müssen. 


Von einem am hethitischen Hof aufwachsenden kassitischen Prinzen spricht die 
Erwähnung eines hethitischen Generals Kaššu in Dokumenten der Zeit Tudhalija IV. u.A. 
in der Sahurunuwa-Urkunde. Es ist allerdings nicht möglich zu beweisen, dass hinter 
diesem Gentilicum sich tatsächlich der spätere Herausforderer Nabu-apal-iddina versteckt. 

Selbstverständlich wäre die hethitische Einmischung in Babylon, das heißt die 
Entsendung eines eigenen Protegés, der der Herrschaft Tukulti-Ninurtas über Babylon ein 
Ende gesetzt hätte, eine Erklärung für die anschließende direkte Konfrontation mit Assur 


“z.B. KBo I 23, 4-15: Eine Tochter wurde dem König von Ägypten geboren — so spricht das Schreiben — und die 
Großen Götter des Landes Ägypten sagten zu ihm — und zuverlässig ist die Rede in ihrem Munde, und wie die Menschen 
schlossen sie sich ihr entsprechend zusammen — und sie sagten zu ihm, wie folgt: „Diese Tochter, die man dir geboren 
hat, bring sie uns, und wir werden sie in die Kónigsherrschaft über ein auswärtiges Land geben, und das Land in das 
wir sie geben werden, um [die Königsherrschaft] a[uszuüben], wird sich dem Lande Ägypten verbünden, und wife ein 
Land werden] sie [b]eide (sein). " Und er sagt[e so]: ,, [Siehe], man wird sie [b]ringen." S[o] s[agte] er. Edel, 1994: 167. 
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bei Nihriya. Sie würde ebenso die sonst so unwahrscheinliche provisorische Koalition 
zwischen dem kassitischen Establishment und Tukulti-Ninurta I. erklären. 


VOR DER NIHRIYA-SCHLACHT... 


Zwei Briefe der Ağsur-iddin Korrespondenz dürften uns zeitlich knapp vor der 
Nihrtya-Schlacht begleiten. Es handelt sich um die Briefe geführt von Cancik- 
Kirschbaum unter den Nummern 8 und 10. Obwohl keine vollstándige Datumsangabe für 
den Brief BATSH 4, 10 vorhanden ist (der 21. Tag ohne Jahres- oder Monatsangabe), 
während dieselbe Angabe im anderen Fall abgebrochen ist — lässt sich aus der Erwähnung 
des Aufbruchs Tukulti-Ninurtas I. nach Dür-Katlimmu (Zeile 25) im ersteren Brief, und 
der Bescháftigung im Brief 10 mit der Vorbereitung seiner Ankunft in Dür-Katlimmu, auf 
die zeitliche Nähe beider Briefe schließen. 


Die Wirtschaftsurkunde DeZ 4022, datiert auf den 24. Sakenäte im Eponymat des 
Ina-AsSur-Sumi-iSbat, dokumentiert für diesen Tag die Ankunft Tukulti-Ninurtas I. in 
Dur-Adad, einem Ort, unter der Verwaltung durch Dür-Katlimmu.°* Bei Ankunft des 
Königs in Apqu am 21. (unbekannter Monat) wie im Brief BATSH 4, 10 angegeben, wäre 
sein Erscheinen an einem 24. (Sakenäte) im Chabur-Gebiet plausibel. 


Mit dem damit rekonstruierten Datum eines 21. (Sakéndte) im Eponymat des Ina- 
AsSur-Sumi-isbat würden beide Briefe etwa 4 Monate nach der uns im Brief 7 berichteten 
Belagerung von Lubdu datieren. Zwischenzeitlich konnte Tukulti-Ninurta I. die für die 
Rückeroberung Babylons benötigten Truppen-Kontingente erheben und die nicht zuletzt 
notwendigen Allianzen mit dem kassitischen Adel verschließen. Da ist in erster Linie an 
Adad-Suma-usur, dem durch die hethitische Aktion verprellten Erben KastiliaSus, zu 
denken. Aus VAT 17202 erfahren wir zwar, dass Adad-Suma-usur bei seiner Rückkehr 
mit einem von der Königsliste übergangenen Kontrahenten abgerechnet habe. Damit kann 
natürlich keiner von Tukulti-Ninurtas I. örtlichen Statthalter gemeint gewesen sein, zumal 
diese von der Königsliste geführt werden. Der von VAT 17202 erwähnte Konkurrent soll 
hingegen von der Königsliste übergangen worden sein. Nach den bisherigen 
Ausführungen kann sich dabei nur um Nabu-apal-iddina gehandelt haben. 


Die verwandten Briefe BATSH 4, 8 und BATSH 4, 10 führen uns tatsächlich eine 
veränderte Welt vor, in welcher die Kassiten plötzlich Seite an Seite mit den Assyrern 
gegen einen gemeinsamen Feind kämpfen. Brief BATSH 4, 8 34-47 bestätigt die 
Anwesenheit von 1000 (kassitischer?) Elitesoldaten im Machtbereich ASSur-iddins, die 
unter Führung der Großen des Landes Kardunias, die wohl die bei der Belagerung von 
Lubdu(?) gefallenen und gefangenen assyrischen Elitesoldaten (Zeilen 34-47) ersetzen 
sollen: „Die Großen des Landes Kardunias und die Elitesoldaten, ihre [...] werden an 
Stelle von diesen Stellung beziehen." Die Identität der zu ersetzenden Leute ergibt sich 
aus den vorausgegangenen Sätzen. Dafür, dass hiermit nur die Verteidigung von Lubdu 


6 Cancik-Kirschbaum, 1996: 150. 
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gemeint werden kann, spricht die Tatsache, dass dies der einzige dokumentierte akute 
Konflikt Assyriens während dieser Monate darstellt. 


Weitere, diesmal 5000 assyrische Elitesoldaten, seien auf dem Marsch in Fünf- 
Tages-Entfernung von Dür-Katlimmu (Zeilen 25-27) zu einem Zeitpunkt als Tukulti- 
Ninurta I. in die gleiche Richtung aufbricht. In Dür-Katlimmu sind Handwerker dabei, 
eine Schiffsflotte (zusammen) zu Bauen (Zeilen 18-24). Sobald die Elitesoldaten 
angekommen seien, werde man den Oberlauf aller Bewässerungskanälen absperren, damit 
trotz des niedrigen Wasserstands der Transport der Schiffe und insbesondere des großen 
Schiffes (Zeilen 28-33), welches wohl für den Hofstaat gedacht sei, über dem Chabur 
möglich wird. Da in Dür-Katlimmu zusammengebaute Schiffe lediglich Chabur 
flussabwärts über dem Euphrat sinnvoll eingesetzt werden können, erschließt sich damit 
der assyrische Kriegsplan, die Lubdu am Tigris seit Monaten belagernden Truppen auf 
dem Euphrat zu umgehen und hinter deren Rücken Babylon anzugreifen. Die 
Truppenkonzentration in Dür-Katlimmu geschieht ausdrücklich zu dem Zweck (Zeilen 
26-27): „Die einen sollen die Stadt belagern und die anderen will ich hinüberbringen 
nach den Vorwerken, so dass es aus der Stadt kein Entkommen und kein (in) die Stadt 
Hineinkommen (gibt).“ Dies dürfte der Grund sein warum sich der gesamte assyrische 
Hofstaat bei Dür-Katlimmu versammelt (BATSH 4, 10). Der um Adad-Suma-usur 
neugegründete kassitische Hofstaat gesellt sich dazu, wobei Ağssur-iddin sich um 
respektvolle Gleichbehandlung des neuen Alliierten bemüht (BATSH 4, 10). Die 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass Kastiliağu zu diesem Zeitpunkt noch als kassitischer König hätte 
betrachtet werden können, ist vor allem gegen den Hintergrund der Tatsache, dass er 
vermutlich bald auf seine Gefangennahme folgend kastriert worden war (VAT 10037) 
gering. Man stellt fest, dass er danach von den Assyrern als eine bedeutende Geisel 
behandelt worden war, jedoch nicht mehr mit dem Königstitel adressiert wurde. Des 
Weiteren wäre seine Präsenz inmitten der Vorbereitungen zu einem erneuten Feldzug 
gegen Babylon unerklärlich. 


Wir müssen jedoch annehmen, dass die identifizierbare assyrische Strategie bald 
wegen einer geänderten militärischen Situation neu angepasst werden musste. Angriffe 
der Subaräer°, das heißt der Leute von Kumähu und ISuwa, auf Nihriya und das 
Auftauchen eines hethitischen Boten“ signalisiert bereits der Brief BATSH 4, 8, 54-57. 
Möglicherweise liegt diesem scheinbar chaotischen hethitischen Startschuss für den Krieg 
ein ähnliches Muster zugrunde, wie dem scheinbar zufälligen Überfall des Königs von 
Suhu auf assyrische Gebiete 7 Jahre zuvor. Man inszeniert eine kleine kriegerische 
Provokation durch einen Vasallenstaat, während man selbst den Augenblick der 
assyrischen Antwort in Bereitschaft abwartet, um in überwältigender Stärke zuzuschlagen. 
Damit verschiebt sich die Kriegsszene unversehens von Babylon in Richtung Nihriya, wo 


© Hurritische Soldaten sind über Nihriya [hergefallen]. Einen Raubzug (im) Umland der Stadt Nihriya haben sie 
ausge[führt]. Das Heu von Nihriya und Panu[a..], alles [haben sie verbrannt]. 


$6 Zeile 58: Ein hethitischer gesandter [befindet sich] innerhalb des Verantwortungsgebiets [meines] Herren. 
Zeile 64: Die Tafel mit den Befehlen des Gesandtfen ...]. 
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dann alsbald der Zusammenstoß zwischen TudhalijaS IV. und Tukulti-Ninurta I. 
stattfinden wird. 


Die bereits bekannte Kontaktaufnahme Tukulti-Ninurtas I. mit Urhi-Tes$ub°’ war 
ein assyrischer Versuch durch Schüren politischer Unruhen in Hatti, die eigene westliche 
Grenze vorläufig zu befrieden und Iuwa auf die eigene Seite zu reißen. Obwohl die 
Konspiration von Tudhalijas IV. rechtzeitig aufgedeckt wurde, wird die Ermordung Urhi- 
TeSSubs dennoch verheerende Folgen für die Nachfolger Tudhalija$ IV. haben. Sie 
provoziert den Aufstand sämtlicher bisher übergangener Nachkommen Muwattalis II., 
welche solange Urhi-Tessub am Leben war, keine eigenen Ansprüche auf den 
hethitischen Thron stellen konnten. Die prekäre außenpolitische Situation scheint diesen 
Prätendenten Recht zu geben und die Dynastie für die Usurpation Hattusilis III. zu 
bestrafen. In einem Intervall von wenigen Jahren, während gleichzeitig der Konflikt mit 
Assyrien tobt, kam es in Hatti hintereinander zu den Aufständen eines Kurunta und 
vielleicht auch zum Aufstand eines der Söhne Urhi-Teğâubs namens Hartapu™, der sich in 
mehreren seiner Monumentalinschriften als Großkönig bezeichnete. 


...UND DANACH 


Das Losorakel KUB 22.28 zeigt”, dass Tudhalija IV. sich während dieser 
Periode mit dem Ausgang eines Krieges mit Assur bescháftigte, sollte Nabu-apal-iddina 
in Babylon scheitern. KUB 22.28 vs. 2-9 befragt das Orakel „wenn [der König des 


Landes Assur den König des Landes] Kardunias besiegt, (und dann) gegen die Sonne 


[zieht] “. Die Antwort lautete: „für den König des Landes Assur liegt es ungünstig“. 


Vermutlich ein auf dasselbe Ereignis bezogene Orakel ist das von Beal’' erwähnte KUB 
18.55 ii 17-18 + KUB 5.17 ii 9-10. Das Orakel gab den Weg frei zum Krieg mit Assyrien, 
ein Krieg der bis in die Regierungszeit seines Sohnes Suppiluliumas II. dauerte. Diese 
Texte beweisen, dass es in der Zeit Tudhalija IV. zumindest einen Konflikt mit Assyrien 
gab an dem auch Babylonien beteiligt gewesen war. Dass dieser Konflikt mit Salmanesser 
I. ausgefochten worden sei, ist mangels eines parallelen babylonischen Konflikts zurzeit 
Salmanessers I. auszuschließen. 


57 Bányai, 2010. 

$5 Jasink, 2001. 

$ Die Zuweisung von Losorakel ist zumeist infolge einer fehlenden Identifizierung der Fragesteller stark 
kontextbedingt abhängig. Man kann allerdings nur schwer eine Konfliktsituation außerhalb der Regierungszeit von 
Tudhalijas IV. und von Tukulti-Ninurta I. finden, in welcher alle erwähnte Parteien beteiligt wären. 

10. Ebeling und Meissner, 1932. Die Übersetzung von Beal, 2002, 35, N. 106 differiert ein wenig davon: „Will the king 
of Babylonia win [...] with His Majesty [...] The next paragraphs (rev. 10-14) meant Aššur and a royal campaign, but 
are too broken to make any further sense.” 

7! Beal, 2002: 34-35, N. 105: „Will you gods give me the king of Assyria? Will I defeat him? Will it be unfavourable for 
the king of Assyria? (Answer: Yes.) The rare text even asks the gods about events on the international stage to which the 
Hittites were interested spectators. After at least two questions concerning Babylonia, the gods are asked: Will the king 
of Assyria perish at the hand of the enemy?” 
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Möglicherweise ist der Text KBo 33.216 (38/r) ” in dem nach der Deutung von de 
Roos Tudhalijas IV. ein Gelübde ablegt, um die Hilfe der Götter in der Schlacht gegen 
den assyrischen König zu gewinnen, dem gleichen Ereignis zuzuweisen. 


Vielleicht wären die Orakel gar nicht so falsch ausgefallen, wenn sich Tudhalijas 
IV. mit dem Kriegseintritt nicht um einige wichtige Monate verspätet hätte und damit 
Assyrien die Zeit gegeben hätte, Truppen zu mobilisieren. Möglicherweise erachtete er es 
für wichtiger mit den Ahhiyawa Enklaven in einem Augenblick politischer Schwäche in 
Ahhiyawa, wie ihn der Sausgamuwa-Vertrag signalisierte, an der Mittelmeerküste 
aufzuräumen. Leider lässt sich nichts Genaues über den Zeitpunkt von Tudhalijas IV. 
Anwesenheit in dieser Region aussagen, deswegen kann diese Vermutung lediglich auf 
den günstigen Zeitpunkt für eine hethitische Intervention hier, sollte sie tatsächlich in 
diesem Moment geschehen sein. 


Abgesehen von KBo 4.14, die mittlerweile zuverlässig in die Zeit Suppiluliumas 
II. geankert zu sein scheint, gibt es auch einen Alasiya-Text Suppiluliumas II., KBo 12.39, 
vs. 17”, in dem dieser unter anderen seine Erfolge über Assur feiert („Wer [bekämpfte] 
den König von Assur?“’*). Vermutlich konnte erst Suppiluliumas II die Patt-Situation 
wieder herbeiführen, die für den Abschluss eines Friedensvertrags zwischen beiden 
Mächten nötig war. Jakob ^ vermutet, dass die im Archiv von Tall Chuéra/Harbe 
attestierte rege diplomatische Tätigkeit im Eponymat des Ninu’aju, mit der Anreise von 
Boten aus Hatti, Ägypten, Amurru und Sidon in einem Zeitintervall von 6 Wochen, einen 
Friedensabschluss zwischen Suppiluliumas II. und Tukulti-Ninurta I. markiert. 


Möglicherweise ist die in KBo 18.25 erwähnte Rückgabe von Städten durch 
Tukulü-Ninurta I. an den König von Karkemis, mit diesem Friedensabschluss in 
Zusammenhang zu bringen. Möglicherweise kann man da gedanklich sogar einen Schritt 
weiter gehen und in den kurzfristigen Geländegewinne Tukulti-Ninurtas I., die er hiermit 
rückgängig machte, den Grund für seine zelebrierte Gefangennahme von 28800 Hethitern 
von jenseits des Euphrats sehen. Die davon berichtende Inschrift ARI 78.6 ist nämlich im 
Jahr seines großen Triumphes gegen die Hethiter bei Nihriya entstanden, im /imu des Ina- 
Assur-Sumi-iSbat, datiert. Insofern könnte die Inschrift Historisches berichten, nämlich 
die Eroberung hethitischen Gebietes infolge der Schlacht von Nihrrya. Man könnte sich 
vorstellen, dass man die Nachricht von seinen hethitischen Eroberungen, um deren 
Bedeutung gerecht zu werden, am Anfang eines vorhandenen älteren chronologisch 
korrekten Standardberichts seiner Taten inserierte. 

Bedauerlicherweise bedeutete dies für Assyrien kein Ende des Konflikts auf 
sämtlichen Fronten. Bloß einige Jahre später hielt Adad-Suma-usur die Zeit reif, sich von 
Assyrien selbständig zu machen, indem er vermutlich gleichzeitig einen Aufstand in Suhu 


? de Roos, 1989. 

® Otten, 1963; De Martino, 2006. 

™ So zuletzt immer noch ergänzt z.B. bei Singer, 1985: N. 122, 126. 
75 Jakob, 2006. 
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anzettelte. “ Mit diesem babylonischen Coup verbinde ich den noch unpublizierten in Tall 
Sabi Abyad 2004 gefundenen Vertrag zwischen dem großen Wesir Ilı-Paddâ und den 
Stammeschefs der Nihsanu Sutäer. Der Vertrag könnte durch seinen Fund in 
Zusammenhang mit zwei Texten’’, die die Krönung des Königs Assur-nadin-apli in Assur 
feiern, auf die Zeit unmittelbar nach dem Tod von Tukulti-Ninurtas I. datiert werden. Der 
Vertrag listet als tatsächliche Feinde Assyriens die Kassiten, die Leute von Suhu, die 
Subaräer und andere Sutu-Stämme. Bemerkenswert ist hier die Abwesenheit der Hethiter 
als potentielle Feinde, obwohl wegen des Fundorts des Täfelchens, in einer Grenzsiedlung 
am Balikh, diese die Hauptsorge der Assyrer hätten darstellen müssen. Diese waren 
jedoch entweder bereits zu beschäftigt mit inneren Unruhen des Reiches oder infolge der 
vertraglichen Verpflichtungen gegenüber Assyrien, mieden sie einen politischen 
Handschlag mit Adad-Suma-usur. Möglicherweise spielten beide Argumente eine Rolle in 
der darauffolgenden Zurückhaltung der Hethiter in dieser Region des Nahen Ostens. 


Diese Untersuchung der historischen Bedingungen, die zur Eroberung Babylons 
und zur späteren Nihrrya-Schlacht geführt haben, muss sich notgedrungen auf die genau 
rekonstruierbaren Aspekte dieses internationalen Konfliktes beschránken. Wir wissen 
allerdings, dass unvermeidlich auch die anderen regionalen Großmächte darin 
hereingezogen wurden. So sind zwei elamitische Einfälle in Babylonien während des 
assyrischen Interregnums belegt, ohne dass wir über deren genauen Umstände und Ablauf 
aussagen könnten. 


Ahhiyawa musste wahrscheinlich in dem sich anbahnenden Konflikt in den 
anfänglichen Planungen der Hethiter auch mitberücksichtigt werden. Dies lässt KBo 4.14 
ii 66ff. vermuten: Jener Feind des Landes Assur, der sich seit vielen Jahren gegen mich 
erhoben hat, dann aber abwartete, ob jener nun gegen mich mit der Waffe stark wird oder 
aber mir in (mein) Land kommt..." Da die Hethiter, abgesehen von Assyrien und Ägypten, 
mit dem sie einen Friedensvertrag hatten, lediglich Ahhiyawa als benachbarte Großmacht 
anerkannten und mit diesem stets in einem labilen Gleichgewicht standen — lässt sich 
diese Stelle des KBo IV 14 kaum anders als ein Hinweis auf Ahhiyawas empfundenen 
Rolle, als Bedrohung im Westen des Reiches deuten, welche Tudhalijas IV. lange Zeit 
vor einer Aktivität an der östlichen Grenze zu Assyrien abhielt. Wir können die Tatsache 
auch nicht übersehen, dass Tudhalijas IV. gegen Assyrien zunächst in Form einer 
Handelsblockade loslegte, erst als er laut Sausgamuwa-Vertrag nicht mehr mit dem 
regionalen Auftreten von Ahhiyawa zu rechnen hatte. 


Die angedeuteten weiten internationalen Verwicklungen sind jedoch im Umfeld 
einer assyrischen Eroberung Babylons, welche die politische Landkarte des Nahen Ostens 
vollkommen zu verándern drohte, durchaus zu erwarten und zu verstehen. 


76 Die genauen Umstände des Frontenwechsels von Suhu sind nicht bekannt. Man kann jedoch die Vorgänge in Suhu in 
Analogie an die Beschreibung der Walker-Chronik Zeilen 12-13, wie später Adad-Suma-usur(?) die Kontrolle über Mari 
wiedererlangte, rekonstruieren: /...] he attacked and removed the king of Mari in a rebellion. [...] he controlled Mari. 

7 Beide Texte wurden 2004 zusammen mit anderen 37 Täfelchen in Sturzlage zwischen zwei benachbarten Gebäuden 
gefunden. 

7 Otten, 1963. 
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WHEN WERE THE FORTIFICATIONS OF THE UPPER CITY OF 
HATTUSA BUILT? 


Zsolt Simon 
Abstract 


The date of the fortification walls of the Upper City of Hattusa is still an unsolved problem. After 
critically discussing the earlier suggestions, the reign of Hantili I (presumably the last third of the 16" c.) 
is proposed as their construction date. This can be supported not only by philological, but also by 
archaeological evidence (the structure of the wall, the general history of the Upper City) and fits into 
the general pattern of the changes of the Central Anatolian settlements of this period (cf. Kusaklı). 


The traditional view on the history of Hattusa has connected the building of the 
fortification walls of the Upper City visible even today to the foundation of the Upper City 
itself dated since Bittel 1938 to the Empire period, attributed finally to Tudhaliya IV.' The 
most recent formulation of this theory is as follows (Neve 1999: 10-13, 2001: 97-98): the 
first phase of the wall — including its gates — was constructed in the Oberstadt 4 period. 
Oberstadt 4 is to be dated to the reign of Tudhaliya IV for the following reasons: the palace 
on the Büyükkale (BK IIIb) was enlarged and oriented towards the Upper City during his 
reign. Besides, there are no significant differences between the finds of the Sphinx Gate and 
the Temples 2 & 3 from the periods of Oberstadt 4 and Oberstadt 3 to be dated to Tudhaliya 
IV. These arguments have been critically analysed by Jürgen Seeher who proved that 
there is no connection between the new structure of the palace and the foundation of the 
Upper City, the dating of Oberstadt 3 to Tudhaliya IV is baseless; furthermore, the period 
Oberstadt 4 does not exist (2006c: 134-136, 142-143; cf. 2006b: 203)? 

Next to this traditional dating, Seeher was the scholar who intended to determine 
the age of the fortifications of the Upper City. His starting point was the new chronology 
of the Upper City established by himself, summarized below following his results (2006c: 


! For a history of research see Seeher 2006c: 131-136. For the proper dating of the wall see e. g. Bittel et al. 1957: 61, 
Bittel 1938: 9, 1970: 50, 1972-1975: 166, 1983: 64-65; Neve 1985: Blatt Oberstadt/Stadtbefestigung A. 
Gesamtsituation und Anlage, 1996: 23. 

? Bittel (1976: 233) suggests that the close formal and stylistic parallels between the reliefs of the Lion, Sphinx and 
King's Gates with the reliefs of the rock sanctuary of Yazilikaya imply that they are approximately contemporary and 
thus to be dated to the period of Tudhaliya IV, together with the wall. However, the reliefs visible today belong to the 
last building phase of the gates as indicated by the burnt layers and the remains of previous buildings below the King's 
and Lion Gates (Seeher 2006b: 203, 209, cf. Neve 1985: Blatt Oberstadt/Stadtbefestigung Bl. Das Kónigstor, 2001: 45, 
97-98). Moreover, as Seeher (2006b: 207) has pointed out, there is no special parallel in the case of the lions or of the 
sphinxes with the reliefs of the rock sanctuary; furthermore, the depiction on the King's Gate corresponds to the well- 
known Hittite standards of the Empire period, thus the dating of these two groups of reliefs to the same period is not 
reasonable from this point of view. 
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136-141, cf. 2006b: 198-208; Schachner 2009a: 12-16; and see already Müller-Karpe 
2003: 388-391). 


Hittite texts have been found in the temples of the Upper City from the reign of 
Alluwamna and Zidanta II, i.e. from the Old Hittite period (in linguistic sense) onwards, 
followed by many Middle Hittite texts (e.g. from Arnuwanda I or the famous Hurro- 
Hittite bilingual text from Temple 16) and Neo-Hittite texts before Tudhaliya IV (Mursili 
II and Mursili III). Though theoretically these tablets could have been transferred to their 
find-spot later, three small oracle texts (one of them is surely, the others are probably 
Middle Hittite) have been found in the foundation pit of Temple 30 and probably they 
were parts of the foundation sacrifice. 


The archive of the so-called Westbau is a similar source: Old and Middle Hittite 
land donation documents and bullae of kings from before the Empire period have been 
unearthed there (the documents are continuous from Suppiluliuma I onwards). Although a 
later transfer cannot be excluded here too, this is not very likely. 


At the same time, next to these perhaps debateable arguments, there are 
unequivocal, calibrated radiocarbon data too from the Upper City (for the following see 
Schoop & Seeher 2006: 60-62, 63-65, resp.). 


The grain silo below the Southern Ponds has been dated to the first three-quarter 
of the 16" c. The Southern Ponds themselves - five artificial water reservoirs — belong to 
the second half the 15" c. (the ceramics found in them — inventory of some temples — 
come from the middle and from the end of the 14" c.). 


The oldest layer of the valley in front of Sarıkale is constituted by the two so- 
called Ouadratgebäude (for possible earlier layer(s) see Seeher 2006b: 208) and it can be 
dated to the last third of the 16" c. — beginning of the 15? c. (the valley is uninterruptedly 
inhabited from this period onwards and the findings are very similar to the average 
complexes of the Upper City: clay tablets from Old and Middle Hittite periods, seals and 
seal impressions from the early Empire period). 


In other words, the Upper City has been inhabited and used at the latest from the 
last third of the 16” c.? Nonetheless, it is hardly probable that precious and important 
parts of the city that include indispensable infrastructure to the economic life and 
subsistence of the entire capital would have stood without defence for a longer period (cf. 
Schachner 2009a: 12),* not to mention the strategic disadvantages of an Upper City 
occupied by enemy forces. Thus a defensive wall must have stood there almost from the 
beginnings, and the beginnings are, according to the data mentioned above, to be dated to 
the last third of the 16” c. at the latest (Seeher 2010: 30: late 16" or early 15" c.), i.e. — 


* A single stamp seal close to the Konya-Karahóyük Schicht 1 glyptic style from the Upper City does not prove the 
existence of a settlement between the time of Anitta and this period, thus Schachner's cautious formulation (“besetzt 
gewesen sein kónnte", 2008: 30 with refs.) is fully justified. 

^ Seeher 2006b: 208 mentions that the sanctuaries of Supita&&u at Kuşaklı and Yazılıkaya are situated outside the city walls. 
However, this cannot be a counterargument, since the structures to be defended there are infrastructure first of all and not 
temples (for the function of the buildings of the valley in front of Sarıkale see the summary of Seeher 2008: 5-8, with refs.). 
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whichever chronological framework we take into consideration — during the reign of the 
earliest Hittite rulers. 


Following this line of argument, Seeher (2006b: 208; 2006c: 142) suggested the 
following hypothesis: before the wall visible today there was a weaker, preliminary 
fortification wall (Vorlduferbefestigung) the line of which is followed more or less by the 
today visible wall (another route is not probable since the wall visible today follows the 
natural incline). Though Seeher admits that traces of this forerunner wall cannot be found 
(2006b: 209), he explains it with the simpler construction of the wall most parts of which 
disappeared during the later rebuilding phases.° Since, however, the valley in front of 
Sarıkale shows an entirely urban landscape in the 14^-13" centuries, the wall visible 
today must have been built by this time, at the latest (accordingly, Seeher dated the 
construction or the rebuilding of the wall in his guide-book to the Empire period, 2006d: 
178).’ Later he proposes that the position of the Lion Gate and the King’s Gate in the wall 
suggests that the walls were built later to the gates, in place of a former wall, whose 
material have been re-used in the new one (Seeher 2008: 10-11). It is not clear, however, 
why the already standing gates would not have been taken into account during the 
construction of the new wall. It seems to me more probable that the orientation of the 
gates (either secondary included into walls or not) was determined by other, still unknown 
factors (cf. Müller-Karpe, Müller-Karpe & Schrimpf 2009). Nevertheless, Seeher 2008: 
10-11, 2010: 30 leaves the question of date open until further archaeological research 
(similarly Schachner 2009a: 12'*: the date of the wall is still a desideratum, whereas the 
archaeological data are unclear at this phase of the excavation)." 


Though Seeher's suggestion can be neither dismissed nor proved (due to the type 
of his arguments), there 1s an obvious question: what prevents us from identifying the 
wall visible today with the first wall surrounding the Upper City? Moreover, if this 
question will be examined more closely, such a solution seems to be fairly obvious: 

Unfortunately, there are very few texts regarding HattuSa as a city and about the 
building of its parts (cf. Klinger 2006). There is only one text about the construction of a 
city wall of Hattuğa, from the reign of Hantili L^ Though, as is well-known, absolute dates 


5 The slightly earlier data of the grain silo can be explained by a gradual establishment of the Upper City that reached 
the level where a wall was necessary at the time of the foundation of the settlement in the valley in front of Sarikale. 
Nevertheless, the 14C data of the grain silo are somewhat varied (Schoop & Seeher 2006: 61. Abb. 6): lo: 1610-1565 
(44.1%) / 1560-1545 (12.4%) / 1540-1525 (11.7%); 26: 1620-1510 (95.4%). 

ê He calls attention in this context to the burnt layers beneath the King’s and Lion Gates. However, the date of the 
construction of the wall and the gates do not necessarily coincide. 

7 Seeher (2006c: 143) calls attention to the text "Instructions to the Mayor of Hattusa” (CTH 257, from the period of 
Arnuwanda I): two officials dispatch sentries to the fortifications of the lower and of the upper parts of HattuSa (Otten 
1983a: 134). These two parts have been traditionally identified with Büyükkale and the Lower City (Otten 1983b: 49) — 
but they are perhaps to be identified with Büyükkale and the Upper City. If this text indeed refers to the Upper City, 
then a kind of fortification must have already existed during the reign of Arnuwanda I, i.e. — depending on the 
chronological framework — at the latest in the first quarter of the 14" c. 

8 Thus Strobel’s statement (“the Oberstadt and its city wall are now dated to the 16" c. BC", 2008: 288) is misleading. 

? For the dating of this OH/NS type text to Hantili I and not to Hantili II (as per Carruba 1988: 203) see de Martino 
1992: 22, 2003: 190-192, cf. Klinger 2002: 441 and n. 14, 2006: 7. 
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cannot be assigned to Hittite rulers before the Empire period, Hantili I was the immediate 
successor of Mursili I, the looter of Babylon, i.e. he ruled either after 1595 or 1531. The 
text is the following (CTH 11, last edition De Martino 2003: 198-201, my translation). 


KBo 3.57 Vo. III 

de YR Ha-at-tu-8i 

8 BAD-e8-8a]r U-UL ki-it-ta-at 
9° Ü-U]L pa-ah-&a-nu-wa-an-za 


10° [e-e8-ta ka-Jru-ü-i-li-e-e3-Sa-wa 

11° [ku-i-e-e$ LUGAL™}§ e-e-&ir 

12’ [nu-wa ŠA KUR """H]a-at-ti URUPPH BAD 
13° [karü U-UJL ku-i8-ki IB-NI 

14 [nu-wa hu-u-ma-a]n-ti-ya-pat KUR-e 

15° [URUPPU BAD] t-uk 

16° ["Ha-an-ti-li-i]$ AB-NI 

17° [V7 Ha-at-tu-&]a-an-na-wa 

18° [ü-uk "Ha-an-tJi-li-i$ 4B-NI 


*[...] there were no [... fortifica]tions in HattuSa, |... ] it [was n]ot defended, and 
[no]ne of the [fJormer [kin]gs fortified the city of [H]atti [earlier]. I, [Hantil]i have 
built [fortified cities] in the [ent]ire country, and [I, Hanjtili have fortified [Hattu]ša”. 


However, according to the traditional explanation (see already Bittel 1938: 5, 9, 
1970: 48-49, 1972-1975: 166 (precautious), 1983: 59; Neve 1985: Blatt Die 
Poternenmauer; Seeher 2002: 159, 2006b: 200-201, cf. 199 Fig. 1.; but see Schachner 
2009b: 110°: “unklar” from an archaeological point of view), this text refers to the so- 
called Postern Wall surrounding Büyükkale, the Lower City and Büyükkaya built as a 
defensive wall against the Kaška (Neve 1982: 45, cf. already Goetze 1957: 60; Otten 
1966: 121-122 and Fischer 1963: 22-23 are precautious regarding the Kaska). Put aside 
that a Kaskean attack can be excluded at this time (Klinger 2002, esp. 441, 2006: 7), this 
hypothesis is at least strange since it implies that the city would have stood without 
fortifications since Hattusili I who transferred the capital to HattuSa (“there were no |... 
fortificaltions in Hattusa"). This is hardly credible (this problem was realized only by 
Klinger 2006: 7). It is so much the stranger for Hattusa had to have a fortification wall at 
least in the Assyrian Colony Period (beyond the archaeologically attested fortification 
wall of the citadel), otherwise Anitta would not have needed to impose a blockade on and 
besiege it.“ It is possible of course to assume that Anitta destroyed the walls and Hantili I 


10 This is suggested by the starvation in the city (CTH 1, Vo. 45-46). It is possible that the fragmentary lines obv. 44- 
rev. 45 refer to a fortification made by Pijusti before the attack of Anitta (Forrer 1926: 9; Klinger 2005: 140), but this is 
hotly debated (cf. Neu 1974: 27-28; Carruba 2003: 36, 112, with further refs.). 
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rebuilt it — but the problem of the unfortified capital remains.'' Another suggestion is 
given by Seeher, who assumes that Hantili I did not build new walls but walls of different 
type, perhaps more stable ones (2006d: 39). 


The archaeological dating of the Postern Wall (it was built during the Büyükkale 
IVc phase, after a destruction layer attributed traditionally to Anitta, see Neve 1982: 35- 
36, 44-45) does not help since it lacks absolute dates. However, a terminus ante quem is 
supposed for the constructing of the Postern Wall: the grain silo lying next to it is 
assumed to have been built together with the given part of the Postern Wall (Seeher 2000a: 
356-358, 2006a: 49; Schoop & Seeher 2006: 59; Schachner 2009a: 12) and the burning of 
the silo has happened either in the first quarter or in the middle of the second half of the 
16" c., according to the calibrated radiocarbon data (unfortunately both dates have 
approximately the same statistical probability, Schoop & Seeher 2006: 59-60, Seeher 
2006a: 74-75), in other words, the wall could have been built in the 17" or early 16" c. 
(Seeher 2010: 30; Schachner 2009a: 12). However, though the plan of the silo follows the 
line of the Postern Wall and there is a massive, high protective filling against humidity 
between the silo and the Postern Wall, it is not necessary that they have been built at the 
same time as Seeher supposes (2000: 356-358). The silo could have been built 
secondarily next to the wall or vice versa, the wall to the silo. The latter possibility is 
supported by the fact that of the posterns otherwise installed in regular distances the one 
that should have stood at the silo is missing (Fig. 1., Seeher 2000b: 278, 2006a: 49). This 
renewed relative chronology, however, does not affect that the burning down of the silo 
remains a valid terminus ante quem and this means that the Postern Wall has been built 
probably before Hantili I." 


Therefore, in my view, it is more obvious to assume that the Postern Wall was 
standing there from an earlier period (perhaps from the Assyrian Colony Period?) 
onwards explaining why the former kings have not built, and Hantili I has surrounded the 
recently established, unfortified and thus defenceless Upper City with newly built walls. 
For all that, this would explain why there are no later texts referring to constructions of 
the city walls of Hattusa.'” Such an explanation, however, faces some problems: 


Does the description of Hantili I depict real events — or is it a simple topos only, as 
suggested by Klinger 2006: 7 (cf. Schachner 2009b: 110°)? Though it cannot be excluded 


!! This explanation could have been supported by the statement of Anitta that he has sown Hattuğa with cress and 
accursed it — if it would not be a perfect topos. 

12 If the first date is right — it has a slightly bigger statistical probability (38.2% to 30%), for further arguments see 
Seeher 2006a: 74-75 — then this is true in both chronologies (if the latter is right, then the silo has been burnt down 
either after Hantili I (middle chronology) or at the beginning of his reign (low chronology): but it does not affect the 
date of its construction since the silo could have been built much earlier). — Needless to say, if the hypothesis presented 
in this paper turns out to be correct, the construction date of the Postern Wall must be reconsidered. 

> The Postern Wall and the wall of the Upper City visible today cannot be of the same age. This follows from the 
different age of the given neighbourhoods, the different function of the posterns and from the different structure of the 
walls themselves: the towers protruding from the wall have been constructed in the Postern Wall by adding two new 
casemates to the face of the wall (i.e. their bases were made up from four casemates) but they have been constructed in 
the Upper City wall only by two elongated casemates extending from the wall, cf. Seeher 2006b: 201, Fig. 2. (here Fig. 
2.); Seeher 2010: 30 (with Fig. 4.). 
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that this is a topos (though the archetype would remain here entirely unknown), the 
buildings of Hantili I fit very well into the general historical setting: the Hittite Kingdom 
established and fortified by the campaigns of the first two rulers has arrived at the period 
when it needed the organization and stabilization of the state that was financed by the 
looting of Babylon and Northern Syria and motivated by the Hurrian attacks experienced 
during the reign of his predecessor and his own. A prerequisite of such a building 
programme is a long period of reign and this is true for Hantili I (but is not for Hantili II, 
see Klengel 1999: 67-71, 91-94; Bryce 2005: 100-101, 113-114, resp.; for the time 
necessary to such a construction cf. the experiment of Seeher 2007). 


Hantili I’s words could be further supported by other Hittite settlements fortified 
or established during his reign since he is speaking about more cities. Unfortunately, we 
do not have enough data from other Hittite cities for this question, but the date of the 
foundation of Kusaklı, the beginning of the last third of the 16" c. falls suspiciously into 
the similar period as the establishment of the Upper City and its surrounding by a wall. 
Based on this text and on dendrochronological data Müller-Karpe 2004: 108-110 has 
already suggested that the founder of Kuşaklı would have been Hantili I.'* The 
contemporaneity of the foundation of Kusaklı and the establishment of the Upper City 
(and thus its surrounding by a wall) is certain and very remarkable, therefore it is 
probable that these achievements can be attributed to one and the same ruler whoever he 
was.” But we know only one king from this period who has intensively built: Hantili I. 
This model predicts that the structure of the fortification wall of Kusaklı should be 
different from that of the Postern Wall, but the same as of the walls of the Upper City. 
This is exactly the case, since the bases of the towers of the fortification wall of Kusakh 
show the same elongated casemates as the walls of the Upper City, not the reduplication 


14 However, Mielke 2006: 270-271 (emphasizing that Hantili I was not the only ruler with active settlement policy, 
26630) dates the foundation of the city to Telipinu, since the oldest layer of Kuşaklı and Inandiktepe IV belong to the 
same archaeological horizon: İnandıktepe IV can be dated to the last quarter of the 16" c, by a land donation text sealed 
by an anonymous Tabarna seal (to be connected with Telipinu or perhaps with his predecessor, Huzziya I) and by a 
spindle bottle to be connected to the Red Lustrous Wheelmade Ware (260-264). However, as Mielke himself mentions, 
these are termini post quos for the destruction of layer IV whose length is unknown (263). This problem has been 
realized by Mielke too: in order to shorten the duration of layer IV he suggests the land donation documents with 
anonymous Tabarna seals (i.e. from the reign of Telipinu) mentioning the House of Hattuğa in Šarišša must have been 
written not long after the foundation of the city (271). This is, of course, entirely ad hoc. All we can say is that the 
beginning of İnandıktepe IV — because of its parallels to Kuşaklı — may be dated to the final third of the 16" c. (but it 
can be both earlier and later), and its destruction falls any time after the last quarter of the 16" c. — thus the reign of 
Telipinu can fall anywhere within this period (not to mention that the length of the rules of the kings between Hantili I 
and Telipinu [Zidanta I, Ammuna, Huzziya I] are completely unknown, but they could have been very short ones 
[Zidanta I must have been already very old at the time of his accession to the throne; Huzziya I is not even known from 
contemporary sources]). Almost nothing follows from this to the person of the founder of Kusaklı, only perhaps that a 
king before Telipinu is more probable. 


P5 This may be supported indirectly by the fact that the settlement structure of Central Anatolia undergoes a restructuration 
in the second quarter of the 29 millennium culminated in the last third of the 16" c.: the foundation of new settlements 
(the choice of the place), the structure of the new settlements and the new buildings (temples, fortification walls, dams, 
silos) reveal uniform, centrally determined principles (Schachner 2006: 153-154, 2009a: 25-26). This is probably 
connected to one king whose identity is, however, unknown, but, following the arguments above, he may have been 
Hantili I. Schachner 2009a: 26 attributes at least the consolidation and the preservation of this system to Telipinu. 
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of the casemates as in the case of the Postern Wall (Mielke apud Müller-Karpe 2001: 238 
Abb. 9; Seeher 2010: 30-32), cf. Fig. 2-3.'° 


The question of absolute chronology must also be addressed in more detail. 
Possible dates for the reign of Hantili I were mentioned above. Though both fit into this 
model, the middle chronology seems to be improbable: in this case (terminus post quem: 
1595) Hantili I would have begun his building project many decades after ascending the 
throne (if Mursili I has been assassinated shortly after his return from Babylon — which is 
possible, cf. Klengel 1999: 64-65, Bryce 2005: 100, both with refs. — then approximately 
after six decades). Whereas the low chronology (terminus post quem: 1531) fits very well: 
in this case he would have begun to build at the beginning of his rule, which is quite 
logical.'’ Since both the technique of posterns and of the casemate wall were already 
well-known in Central Anatolia at that time (Naumann 1971: 249-252, 302; Di Nocera 
2001 with refs.; for the origins of the casemate wall see Seeher 2010: 28-29), such a 
model archaeologically speaking is possible. 


In summary, it has to be emphasized that the lack of a fine chronology of Hattusa 
and texts relating to the history of HattuSa in detail make all hypotheses regarding the 
history of Hattusa somewhat preliminary. According to the traditional views, the 
fortification of the Assyrian Colony Period disappears owing to an unknown event (by 
Anitta’s destruction?) and the first Hittite Great Kings govern from an unfortified capital. 
Only the third king, Hantili I surrounds the city with fortification walls (or rebuilds the 
fortification walls of an earlier period). An unknown ruler builds at an unknown point of 
time a preliminary wall around the recently established Upper City that was rebuilt by an 
unknown ruler at an unknown time into the wall today also visible. Instead, the model 
suggested above seems to be more obvious and perhaps answers more questions: the 
Upper City of Hattusa that overgrew the Postern Walls inherited from the Assyrian 
Colony Period or from an earlier period has been surrounded by Hantili I with the walls 
visible even today in the framework of a larger building programme also known from his 
annals, thus forming the more or less final structure of HattuSa, capital of the Hittites. 
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Fig. 1. The Postern Wall and the Grain Silo (Seeher 2006b, 199. Fig. 1.) 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the city walls of Hattusa: a. North city wall at the northern end of Büyükkaya. b. Postern 
Wall. c. Upper City wall west of Yerkapı. d. North wall at Büyükkaya (Seeher 2006b: 201, Fig. 2) 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the city wall of Kusaklı at the Südspitze (Mielke apud Müller-Karpe 2001: 238, Abb. 9) 
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THE REGULAR ROMAN AUXILIARY REGIMENTS FORMED 
FROM THE PROVINCES OF ASIA MINOR 


Julian Bennett" 
Abstract 


Knowing the recruitment patterns and the areas of service for the auxilia, the auxiliary units of 
the Roman Imperial Army, helps us better understand overall developments in Roman strategic 
thinking. In this regard the establishment of auxiliary units from the provinces of Asia Minor is of 
interest in pointing to Roman military thought and practice with regard to the Eastern provinces as a 
whole. This paper examines the history of those auxiliary units raised from Asia Minor in the light of 
these matters. It shows that until the emperor Trajan made heavy demands on this region for new units 
in connection with his Parthian War, the provinces concerned contributed very few locally raised units 
of Roman auxilia, and explains why this might be so. 


THE ROMAN AUXILIA 


It will be convenient to begin with a summary account of the Roman auxilia, a 
subject that may be unfamiliar to some readers of this journal.' Originating as ad hoc 
units supplied to Rome as ‘contributions’ from her ‘friends and allies’ for specific 
campaigns in the Republican period, the process of recruiting and using such units was 
transformed by Augustus (28 BC-AD 14), who created a series of permanent auxiliary 
formations of 500 or so men. These took one of three forms: as infantry units, the 
cohortes peditatae; as units of combined infantry and cavalry, the cohortes equitatae; or 
as cavalry squadrons, the alae.” The reform itself can be associated with the advice 
allegedly given in 29 BC to Octavian (as Augustus was then known) by Maecenas, one of 
his main counsellors, that a standing army should be formed for the defence of the Roman 
Empire using ‘the citizens, the subject nations, and the allies’ of Rome.’ Whatever the 
truth of this story it seems that regular auxiliary units formed among the ‘subject nations’ 
and ‘allies’ of Rome were in existence before Augustus died in 14, formations of this type, 
for example, being part of the army that Varus took into Germania in the year 9.* 

These new regular auxiliary units were presumably formed initially around a cadre 
of experienced officers and men drawn from existing formations, the raw recruits for the 
initial complement being in most cases probably obtained through the dilectus, a military 
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levy carried out on a localised and territorial basis:? and — as will be shown — the dilectus 
probably accounted for most of the auxiliary regiments raised in Anatolia. However, on 
occasion, the pre-existing militias in certain of the poleis in the Greek-speaking east were 
reconstituted as regular auxiliary units when their home region was annexed by Rome, 
and such was the case at one poleis in Anatolia, namely Trapezus.° 


Sometime around 66, changes in tactical thinking and field operations that are still 
not fully understood led to the creation of several ‘double-size’ auxiliary units, these 
being given the suffix milliaria to denote a complement of (nominally) 1,000 men and so 
distinguish them from any like-numbered and named formations of the usual 500-man 
type, these being at times designated as quingenaria.' Units of all types continued to be 
raised and existing units reinforced by means of the dilectus until at least the time of 
Hadrian (117-139), and perhaps also under Antoninus Pius (138-160),* although either 
Trajan (98-117) or Hadrian created a new type of supplementary formation, the national 
numeri, using recruits from the frontier regions of the Roman Empire.’ It seems that these 
national numeri were mainly used to relieve the regular auxilia of the more mundane 
tasks of internal and external security. 


The usual practice was to name the auxiliary units in the nominative singular and 
in sequential number for the source of the founding complement, whether a community, 
such as an ethnos or polis, or a region. * However, a few units of auxilia have a 
*Kaiserbeiname' derived from an imperial nomen preceding their proper name. Such 
‘Kaiserbeinamen’ are generally believed to indicate that the emperor in question was 
personally responsible for the unit's original creation, as opposed to it having been raised 
by a provincial governor on behalf of the reigning emperor.'' This certainly seems to be 
the case with, for example, many of those alae and cohortes named Aelia, the shared 
nomen of the emperors Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, but most of them being raised under 
the former." Naturally, there are exceptions to test this rule," and it follows that an 
imperial nomen might be assigned to a unit on other occasions, as when it was 
reorganised and so changed in its nature and/or composition." Furthermore, a unit might 
be given an imperial name as a ‘battle’ or other service honour, although it seems that 


5 Cf. Brunt 1974 a= Brunt 1990, 188-214; Isaac 1986. For a dilectus in Galatia and Cappadocia under Nero, cf. Tac. Arn. 
13.35); and for one in Pontus-Bithynia in c. 110, cf. Pliny Ep. 10. 29-30, although it is not clear if these were for the 
legions or the auxilia. 


© Cf. Bennett 2009, 109, and Tac. Hist. 3.47. 
7 Birley 1966, 55 (= Birley 1988, 350); Kennedy 1983. On the use of the term quingenaria see Holder 1980, 6. 


* E.g., the cohors milliaria Maurorum equitata, listed on parallel diplomata for Pannonia Inferior issued on 11-viii-192 
(RMD 5.446 and 447), suggesting it was formed c. 167, perhaps in connection with the Marcomannic Wars of the 
Antonine period: cf. also Isaac 1986. 


? Southern 1989. 

10 For the rare exceptions see, e.g., Cheesman 1914, 47, and 62, n. 6; also Bennett 2009, 110-111. 
!! Cf. Saddington 2009, 84. 

? Holder 1998. 

P? Holder 1980, 14-15. 


V E.g, the cohors I (Aelia) Hispanorum (milliaria) equitata, given the title ‘Aelia’ after being enlarged from a 
quingenary to a milliary unit by Hadrian or Antoninus Pius (who had the same nomen): Spaul 2000, 120-122. 
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when this was the case, the imperial nomen appears after the unit’s normal name." Even 
so, there are yet other cases that are more difficult to explain. ^ That said, whatever the 
origin of an individual unit's ‘Kaiserbeiname’, it was fairly often omitted from private or 
unofficial texts, such as funerary and honorary monuments. But such private inscriptions 
usually abbreviated a unit's name in any case, as brevity saved money, in which case the 
omission of a ‘Kaiserbeiname’ from the title of the described unit on private inscriptions 
has no real significance. 


It is thought that in their early years at least, most if not all of the newly formed 
auxiliary cohortes and alae were maintained at strength with fresh recruits taken from the 
same named place of origin.” Firm evidence is rare, but it is clear that over time the 
primary ethnic or regional quota in any auxiliary unit was inevitably gradually diluted. It 
was a natural result after most of these units began to be located in places far distant from 
their ‘home’ region, and so began to rely on recruits from where they were based rather 
than from their ‘origin’. The practice was certainly underway by the time of Tiberius, * 
and it would seem that by the 2” century AD, a significant number of auxiliary soldiers 
served in locations far from their own place of origin and often in ‘foreign’ regiments 
originally raised from another place altogether.” Yet despite this progressive dilution in 
the nature of their complement, as far as it can be seen, all of Rome's auxiliary units kept 
their original national or other name into at least the later 3'İ century.” 


Inscriptions on stone, such as funerary monuments, but especially those recording 
the cursus honorum or service career of men who served as officers in the auxilia, 
provide us with a significant source of information about these units. However, our 
principal source of data for their origins and their deployment is supplied by those 
epigraphic documents referred to today as diplomata. The diplomata are bronze 
‘booklets’, each of two ‘pages’ on average 16 x 12 cm., representing the personal certified 
copies of those imperial constitutions ‘posted’ at Rome with the names of soldiers 
recently retired or about to retire from military service with an honourable discharge, 
along with certain specific benefits they were now awarded. The majority of diplomata 
are for auxiliarymen, and they first appear during the reign of Claudius, at which time, it 
seems, auxiliarymen first began to serve a specified term of about 25 years, receiving 


15 E.g., the cohors II Flavia Numidarum Antoniniana equitata, where Antoniniana denotes the unit’s loyalty to either 
Caracalla (AD 211-217), who awarded certain units with the title on two occasions, in AD 212 and AD 216; or to 
Elagabalus (AD 218-222), who gave the award in AD 218 (Fitz 1983, 82-83 and 88-89). 

16 Consider the cohors I Flavia Hispanorum: although so-named on most records of its existence, it later took the 
emperor Trajan's nomen of Ulpia before its national name, becoming the cohors I Flavia Ulpia Hispanorum: Spaul 
2000, 118-119. 

17 Saddington 2009, 84-86. 

18 Cf. CIL 16.2, of AD 54, referencing a Pannonian serving with the ‘Spanish’ cohors II Hispanorum, then stationed in 
that province. 

1 E.g. the Pannonian Dassius, who served with the ‘Anatolian’ ala Phrygum at a time when it was stationed in Syria: 
RMD 1.3. 

20 Several are to be found listed in the Notitia Dignitatum, a tedious bureaucratic document originally compiled c. 395 
cataloguing the administrative organisation from the imperial court down to the provincial level of the eastern and 
western provinces of the Roman Empire. 
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Roman citizenship on discharge.”' In addition to the citizenship, the diplomata specify 
that those named in these documents also received the rights to a legal marriage after 
leaving military service, and — until AD 140? — the extension of Roman citizenship to 
any children born before the relevant constitution was issued. The first ‘page’ in a 
complete diploma starts with the full title of the reigning emperor and the number of 
times he held tribunician power, so indicating his regnal year. It continues with phrasing 
along the lines of ‘To the cavalrymen and infantrymen serving in X number alae and Y 
number cohortes named ZZZ’. After the list of units comes the name of the province in 
which they were stationed along with the name of the governor; the calendar date and 
names of the consuls in power at the time the original constitution was ‘posted’; and the 
name of the individual to whom the personal diploma belonged, along with details of his 
unit, and any existing family members. 


Thus, the individual diplomata list inter alia all those auxiliary regiments in a 
province that had men who were listed on the constitution issued at Rome on the 
particular date. In this way they provide a ‘snapshot’ of the auxiliary regiments 
garrisoning a province for the specific day and year the constitution was ‘posted’. 
However, this is not necessarily a complete list of all the auxiliary units in that province at 
that time as not all of them would necessarily have men who had already been discharged 
or who were eligible for discharge at the time the constitution was ‘posted’.”° So, the 
absence of a unit’s name from any given diploma is not decisive evidence that the unit 
was not in that province at the time. Moreover, for reasons that remain unknown, two 
imperial constitutions might be issued on exactly the same day for the same province but 
with different unit listings, these ‘split’ diplomata contain complementary lists for that 
province's garrison.” Even so, the diplomata allow us to trace the movements of those 
individual units that were redeployed from one province to another over their lifetime. 
Moreover, the diplomata also provide a plausible terminus ante quem for a specific unit's 
initial creation: all those regiments listed on a particular diploma should have, in theory, 
been in existence at least 25 years earlier. However, this is not necessarily the case, as on 
its initial commission, each new unit would contain serving soldiers transferred from 
another existing unit to form its founding cadre.” 


Unfortunately, diplomata effectively ceased to be issued after AD 165, perhaps 
because by which time, or so it seems, many auxiliary units contained men who already 
held Roman citizenship. This also means that any entirely new units formed after then are 
unlikely to be recorded on these documents.” That apart, there is also a very uneven 


?! Birley 1986, esp. 256-257. 

? Cf. Roxan 1986; also Pferdehirt 2002, 38-57. 

? Cf. Holder 2003, 101. Compare for example Eck and Pangerl 2005a, reporting a diploma for Galatia-Cappadocia 
issued in 100 which lists exactly two of the approximately 16 or 18 auxiliary regiments known to have been stationed in 
the province at the time from diplomata issued in 94 and 101, as is reported in Pferdehirt 2004, 18. 

24 E.g., CIL 16.44 and 45 for Moesia Inferior, both dated 14-viii-99, the first listing three alae and six cohortes, the 
second with another quite different three alae and seven cohortes. 

> Cf. Bennett 2009, 110. 

°° Cf. Pferdehirt 2002, 247-57. 
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pattern province-wise with regard to the issuing of diplomata. For example, there are 
some 50 diplomata for the province of Raetia, yet only one or two for Mauretania 
Caesariensis, even though both regions had auxiliary garrison of a more or less equal 
strength, at least in the early 2” century.” A similar disparity holds for those provinces 
that had a single auxiliary unit in garrison: while Lycia-Pamphylia has produced a total of 
four diplomata referencing two of the five auxiliary units known to have been deployed 
there in succession," the province of Alpes Maritimae has yet to produce a single 
diploma for any of the five units known to have been stationed there at one time or 
another. Furthermore, while some units well attested from the diplomata have left scant 
evidence for their existence in any other written medium, others certified from epigraphic 
and/or papyrological sources are nowhere mentioned in any of the diplomata recovered to 
date. Last of all, as will be seen, very few diplomata exist for the units formed in the 
provinces of Asia Minor. As it is, the great majority of the recorded diplomata were 
issued to men who originated from the Balkan or Central European provinces or from 
Mauretania Tingitana. Given that other epigraphic evidence reveals how auxiliarymen 
were recruited from throughout the Roman Empire, this suggests that while time-served 
soldiers recruited from these regions were especially desirous of having their military 
service and subsequent privileges documented on bronze tablets, those from other regions 
were content to have such documentation in the form of a written and certified papyrus 
scroll or wax tablet.” As it is, analysis has shown that more than half of the surviving 
diplomata were issued to cavalrymen from the alae and the cohortes equitatae, men who 
were in any case better paid than the auxiliary infantrymen, supporting the conclusion that 
the bronze diplomata were privately purchased by those who wished to have a permanent 
and relatively luxurious record of their status and the privileges they received as 
honourably discharged auxiliarymen.”" 


Let us now go from the general to the particular, namely the evidence for those 
auxiliary units that were raised from the provinces of Asia Minor, beginning with the alae 
and proceeding to the cohortes, each section being in alphabetical order by unit name. 


THE ALAE 


The ala Augusta Gemina Colonorum’' 


The title of this unit needs some deconstruction. The ‘Kaiserbeiname’ Augusta 
indicates a unit that had its origin in the Augustan period, while the suffix Colonorum 
reveals that it was formed using coloni, that is, men who had received land in return for 


?' Cf. Holder 2003, Tables 7 and 10. 

?* Bennett 2008. 

? Cf. Mann and Roxan 1988. Indeed, of the more than 200 auxiliary men known from the diplomata whose origins can 
be determined, a scant nine come from the provinces of Asia Minor. 

?? Roxan 1986, 266. 

3! Spaul 1994, 92-93. 
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military service. As the unit clearly had close connections with Pisidian Antioch, a colony 
certainly founded by Augustus, and also Iconium (Konya), another Augustan foundation 
whose official name may have been Colonia Julia Augusta Equestris, it has been 
speculated that these coloni were the sons of retired legionaries settled in Galatia by 
Augustus after its annexation in 25 BC.” In other words, the ala I Augusta Gemina 
Colonorum may be only the second example that we know of for a cavalry unit created 
from a levy amongst citizens, and so analogous to the citizen cohorts formed by Augustus 
in response to the Pannonian revolt of AD 6.” Alternatively, they may have all been 
peregrines, non-Roman citizens, granted Roman citizenship and perhaps some land, after 
serving a probationary period of service with the unit.” However, the epithet Gemina, or 
*twin', indicates that the unit as we know it was formed by amalgamating two earlier 
units, a practice that became commonplace only after AD 69.? This indicates that the ala 
I Augusta Gemina Colonorum as such was probably formed in the Flavian period from 
two pre-existing units of alae originally constituted in Galatia under Augustus. 


We can go further and suggest that these two original units were also formed in 
connection with the Pannonian revolt. This is because insofar as it is known, when 
Galatia was annexed in 25 BC, the garrison consisted of one legion, the /egio VII, and at 
least three auxiliary regiments, the ala Augusta Germaniciana, the cohors I Apula and the 
cohors I Hispanorum equitata, although it has been suggested that the three cohortes 
Augustae Cyrenaicae may have also formed a part of the original garrison.” Certainly, 
this possible number of six auxiliary units numbering some 3,500 men would come close 
to the manpower of the one legion in the province, a near equalising of the numbers of 
auxiliaries and legionaries implied by Tacitus for at least the Tiberian period." Whatever, 
the original garrison of Galatia seems to have been strong enough to deal with the various 
minor and major episodes of warfare we know of in the province under Augustus, and in 
particular the Homonadensian War, which took place sometime between 6 BC and AD 4, 
although it is possible that the three cohortes Augustae Cyrenaicae were only deployed to 
Galatia at this time.” But in AD 7, the /egio VII left Galatia to help suppress the much 
more serious rebellion in Pannonia," and so we might speculate that two units of alae 
were initially raised from the sons of the original Galatian coloni and/or the indigenous 
population to help make up the loss of the province's single legion, these being 
amalgamated to form the single ala I Augusta Gemina Colonorum in the Flavian period. 


32 Cf. Mitchell 1979, 414, n. 38; Ramsay 1939, 205. 


3 The only certainly identified citizen ala is the ala I Civium Romanorum: Spaul 1994, 85-86. For the citizen cohortes, 
see Brunt 1974b, passim. 


34 Cf., CIL 16.38, of 13-vii-93, confirming the grant of citizenship after a probationary period of service to those 
peregrines who had been enlisted or been conscripted into the cohors VIII Voluntariorum. 


35 Saddington 1982, 195. 
?6 E.g., Mitchell 1993a, 73-74, with Bennett 2009, 118. 
?7 Tac. Ann. 4.5. 


38 Mitchell 1993a, 77-78, for the Homonadensian War; Bennett 2009, 118, and for the possible deployment of the 
cohortes Augustae Cyrenaicae to Galatia at this time. 


?? Mitchell 1993a, 78. 
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Such speculation aside, the earliest record we have for this unit is on a dedicatory 
inscription at Saurae (Sour), in the Hauran in Syria, which appears to be internally dated 
to the 20" year of the reign of the *Great King Agrippa": this has to be M. Julius Agrippa 
IL, then ruler of the Chalcis, and so the year is 68." As the ala I Augusta Gemina 
Colonorum does not appear on any of the known diplomata issued for Syria in the period 
before 94, when — as we will see — the unit certainly formed part of the garrison of 
Galatia-Cappadocia, then it was presumably at Saurae on secondment from another 
province in connection with the First Jewish Rebellion of 66-73, when Agrippa took the 
side of Rome against his co-religionists. Indeed, it is likely that the unit’s ‘home’ 
province at the time was most probably Cappadocia, for Vespasian's field force for the 
Jewish rebellion included units previously assembled in that territory by Corbulo for his 
Armenian campaigns of 56-68.” In which case it is not impossible that the unit formed part 
of the original garrison of Cappadocia after Tiberius provincialised that territory in 17.” 


The unit's name can be restored with a high degree of certainty on a fragmentary 
diploma for Galatia-Cappadocia issued in 94, and it is certainly on a diploma for the same 
province issued in 101," the existence of these diplomata indicating that by the turn of the 
1* century, the unit contained peregrini who had completed 25 years of service with the 
auxilia. The joint province of Galatia-Cappadocia was dissolved between AD 110-114," 
and the unit is next reported among the forces assembled by Flavius Arrianus, governor of 
Cappadocia, for his excursus against the Caucasian Alans in c. 134.” At this time it may 
well have been stationed in the vicinity of or even at Iconium, as it is referred to on two 
funerary texts recording former members of the unit found near there with orthographic 
and other details suggesting a one century date.” On the other hand, these men may well 
have been natives of Iconium who retired to their home-region after completing military 
service. Either way, the unit seems to have remained in Cappadocia for the remainder of 
its existence, being reported in the Notitia Dignitatum as one of the units commanded by 
the Dux Armeniae, in charge of a military region formed between 293 and 371 (perhaps 
by Valens in 364) from the Pontus and eastern Cappadocia, the unit then being based at 
Chiaca (Morhamam) on the Euphrates." 


Several commanders of the unit are known by name, the earliest we know of being 
a Herod, son of Amos, who is recorded on the inscription from Saurae dated to 68 already 
referred to. * Herod is dignified thereon as orparonsdapynoavu innéwv Kolwvenöv kai 
OTPATIWTOVN Kai otparnynoog, that is, ‘stratopedarches of the cavalrymen and soldiers of 


^ AE 1895.78 = IGR 3.1144. 

^! Bennett 2006, 83-88. 

? Cf. Bennett 2006, 81. 

* Pferdehirt 2004, 18. 

^ Mitchell 1993b 155. 

4 Arrian, Ektaxis kat'Alanon 1. 
46 AE 1907.57; and AE 1930.108. 


47 Arrian, Ektaxis kat’Alanon 1; ND. Or. 38.21. For the formation of Armenia Secunda, and with it the creation of the 
post Dux Armeniae, cf. Blockley 1992, 5-6, favouring 293/294, and Kopeček 1974, 320-21, for a date before 371. 


48 AE 1895.78 = IGR 3.1144. 
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the (ala) Colonorum’, and the text goes on the indicate that he was appointed to this 
position by Agrippa himself. The rank of stratopedarches is otherwise attested once only 
in the epigraphic record of the Roman army, on a bilingual text from Amastris (Amasra) 
in the Pontus, where it is used as the Greek equivalent for the legionary rank of praefectus 
castrorum, or ‘camp commander'.^ It is, however, found in written Greek-language 
sources of the late 1 century BC and early 1“ century AD, where it has the implied 
meaning of a military commander equivalent in rank to a senior centurion.” On the other 
hand, by the 4" century, and so possibly earlier, the word stratepedon seems to have been 
used to refer to an imperial campaign headquarters, allowing for a stratopedarches to be 
an officer serving on the personal staff of an emperor or a task-force commander: °' which 
might explain why we have in this case a man with a Jewish name ostensibly in charge of 
a Roman auxiliary unit. 


The next two known commanders of the unit have the regular title of praefectus 
and can all be dated to the Hadrianic period. One was M. Sentius Proculus, a native of 
Berytus (Beirut), in charge of the ala Gemina Colonorum (sic) during a career that saw 
him eventually elevated to the Senate, his cursus honorum being provided by an 
inscription from his hometown.” His command of the unit can be dated to the early 
Hadrianic period, as the inscription shows that he assumed charge of it subsequent to 
service in Trajan's Parthian War of 114-11. Proculus was followed as praefectus but 
probably not immediately after by Sex. Cornelius Dexter, a native of Saldae (Bejaia) in 
Mauretania Caesariensis. Like Proculus he also went on to a distinguished career, 
becoming praefectus of the Classis Syriaca, the Roman fleet patrolling the Levantine and 
Anatolian coasts, a post he held when awarded military decorations by Hadrian for his 
service in the Second Jewish Rebellion of 132-136. 


Texts with epigraphic characteristics of the Antonine period provide the names of 
two other commanders of the unit. Two honouring L. Egnatius Quartus, apparently from 
Phrygian Acmonia (Usak) reveal that after serving as praefectus of the cohors II Claudia, 
he was appointed as “Emiueinmv eiing Leßaorng Aldvuov’, or “epimelete’ of the ala 
Augusta Gemina (Colonorum)’, before going on to command an ala Augusta.” The 
expression 'epimelete' may be broadly defined as meaning ‘the person in care of’, and as 
such, would be equivalent to the Latin ‘curator propraefecto ', or ‘temporary commander’, 
a substantive military rank expressed more usually in Latin as praepositus." The other 
apparently Antonine-period period commander of the ala I Augusta Gemina Colonorum 
is M. Claudius Rutilius Varus, who is described as its ‘praefectus equitum' on an 
inscription from Perge. ^ Varus and his cousin, L. Claudius Propincianus Apellinus, set 


# IGR 3.1432. 

°° E.g., BGU 1822.13, and Dion. Hal. RA. 10.36.6. 
?! Cf. Jul. Ep. 15 (Loeb edition). 

AE 1926.150 = AE 1992.1689, also PME S.25. 
5 CIL 8.8934 = ILS 1400, also PME C.234. 

54 IGR 4.642 = AE 1902.97, and AE 1896.80. 

55 Cf. IGR 4.1213. 

56 IGR 3.797. 
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up this inscription to honour their grandmother, and as Apellinus was then serving with 
the /egio II Traiana Fortis, a legion established by the emperor Trajan in connection with 
the Second Dacian War of 104-106, the text can be no earlier than that. 


The names of a mere two rankers of the ala I Augusta Gemina Colonorum are 
known, these being G. Apponius Firmus, who had served as a decurion; and a kinsman of 
his, G. Aponianus Sopatrus, who also held the rank of decurion.” The use of the regular 
Roman tria nomina by both men and their membership of the gens Aponia, a gens well 
attested at Rome and in parts of Italy, allows for both of them being descended from some 
of the original Augustan colonists in Galatia.” That apart, the general style of both texts, 
along with the names of the deceased being given in the nominative, indicates that they 
are most probably of 2" century date. 


The ala (VII) Phrygum” 


A series of epigraphic references to an ala Phrygum and another series naming an 
ala VII Phrygum convinced earlier scholars that these were two separate regiments. 
However, it now seems likely that they are one and the same, the original a/a Phrygum 
having been redeployed by Vespasian to Judaea after the First Jewish Rebellion, becoming 
the seventh auxiliary unit stationed there and so being assigned the numeral * VID. ^? 


That matter apart, the lack of a number before the unit's title on several early texts 
indicates that it was probably raised before the Flavian period.°' Indeed, this notion finds 
some support from the first appearance of the a/a Phrygum (sic) in the epigraphic record 
on a diploma for Syria issued on 13-v-86: if the man or men in the unit covered by the 
relevant constitution had served all 25 years in the regiment, then this would suggest it 
was already in existence c. 60/61, under Nero. The unit is again listed in the same 
numberless fashion for the same province on four parallel diplomata for 7-xi-88, 
presumably issued for men recruited for Corbulo's Armenian campaigns, 25 years earlier; 
and on a diploma issued between 1-i/13-ix-90.9 It next appears in Syria Palaestina, as the 
province of Judaea was re-named by Hadrian after the Second Jewish Revolt, where it is 
named as the a/a VII Phrygum on a series of diplomata issued between 136/137 and 160, 
the latest of these providing the last record for its existence:° unless, that is, it was 


57 AE 1907.57; and AE 1930.108. 


58 Schulze 1904, 66, indicates that the gentilicum Aponius is widespread in Italy, and Mitchell 1993a, 151, reports 
instances at other locations in central Anatolia. Note that the name of those Aponii in Galatia is less likely to have been 
taken from M. Aponius Saturninus, suffect consul under Nero, and proconsul of Asia under Vespasian: PIR 938. 


5 Spaul 1994, 183-84; also Kennedy 1997a. 

© Kennedy 1997a, 302, with Holder 2002, 292. 

6l Cf. Kennedy 1997a, 301. 

© CIL 16.33 (for 86); RMD 1.3, 5.329 and 5.330 (for 78); and RMD 5.332 (for 90). 


& RMD 3.160 (for 136/137); CIL 16.87 (for 139); CIL 16.103 (for 134/146: cf. RMD 3, p.246); Pferdehirt 2004, no. 29 
(for 15-i-142); RMD 5.421 (for 157/158); Eck and Pangerl 2007 (for 6.ii-158); Eck and Pangerl 2006 (for March 158); 
and RMD 3.173 and Pferdehirt 2004, no. 41, (for 7-iii-160). 
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eventually reformed as a cohort, the cohors IV Frygum recorded in Palaestina Tertia in 
the Notitia Dignitatum, with the number being erroneously cited in that document.‘ 


Several commanders of the unit are known by name, the earliest known to us 
being M. Valerius Propinquus Grattius Cerialis, whose career is provided by an 
inscription found at Tarraco (Tarragona) in Hispania Citerior, presumably his home 
town.” His military career certainly began in the early or mid Flavian period as the text 
honouring him refers to his service with the /egio V Macedonica while this was in the 
undivided province of Moesia, that is, before the province was divided by Domitian 
between 84 and 86, after which he assumed command of the ala Phrygum (sic) at a time 
when - the text informs us — this was in Syria. He was succeeded as commander of the 
ala Phrygum (sic) sometime later in the Flavian or early Trajanic period by M. Helenius 
Priscus, who is named as praefectus of the unit on the diploma for 7-xi-88, Priscus being 
succeeded in turn by C. Nascennius Marcellus, probably from Italy, who after completing 
his military career is known to have held civil office at Ostia in 111.°° Two other 
commanders can also perhaps be dated to the Flavian-early Trajanic period as the inscriptions 
honouring them all name the ala Phrygum (sic), namely: Ti. Claudius Agrippinus from 
Patara in Lycia; and Ti. Claudius Pius, from Pergamom (Bergama) in Asia." 


Inscriptions internally dated to the middle years of Trajan’s reign and others of 
early Hadrianic date, all of which give the unit’s name with the number, as the ala VII 
Phrygum, provide us with two commanders of the early 2” century, namely C. Julius 
Demosthenes, a native of Oinoanda in Lycia-Pamphylia, whose command of the ala VII 
Phrygum can be dated to the period after 102 but before 116, as the inscription honouring 
him names Trajan as Dacicus but not Parthicus; and A. Atinius Paternus, from Rome, 
who commanded the unit immediately after service in Trajan’s Parthian War, for which 
he received military decorations.” 


For later periods we know of only one praefectus of the unit whose period of 
command can be certainly dated, namely Roscius Capitolinus, named on the diplomata of 
158.9 Two other of the unit’s praefecti can only be broadly assigned to the later 1“ or 2" 
century from the naming of the unit on the inscriptions commemorating them as 
commanders of the ala VII Phrygum These were: C. Iulius Serenus, from Lugudunum 


9 ND. Or. 34.41; cf. Kennedy 1997a, 300. Note also Kennedy 1997b, where it is shown that the name of the ala VII 
Phrygum was not included on the mid-Antonine cursus honorum of M. Valerius Lollianus, as previously believed. 

© CIL 2.4251 = ILS 2711. 

$6 Priscus: RMD 1.3, also PME H.3; Marcellus: CIL 14.171, also PME N.6 (where he is confused with the homonym 
named on CIL 14.171 = ILS 1429, an inscription dated to 184: the error is followed by Kennedy 1997a, 303), and 
Holder 2002, 287-289. 

$T Agrippinus: IGR 3.670, 3.671 and 3.672, also PME C.116; Pius: AÉ 1933.270, also PME C.168, where he is dated to 
the Severan period. Kennedy 1997a, 303, also names a Ti. Claudius Helvius Secundus as a commander of the ala 
Phrygum under Trajan, but the reference he gives for this man's career (AE 1925.44), does not name the unit. 

68 Demosthenes: IGR 3.487 with 3.600, also PME 1.55; Paternus: CIL 6.1838 (p 3225, 3818) = CIL 03.*263,02 = 
ILS.2727, also PME A.182. 

® Eck and Pangerl 2006 and 2007. 
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Converarumo (Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges) in Gallia Aquitania; and an ignotus from 
Sagalassos.” 


There are only four references in the epigraphic record to junior members of the unit. 
The carliest known of these was Dassius, son of Dasentis, a Pannonian by origin, who is 
named on the diploma of 7-xi-88.” Two more members are the unit are referenced by the 
diplomata of 158, one being a man whose name is lost but who was the son of a Densala, a 
Thracian name; and Alutralis, son of Rebocthenus, whose origin is uncertain.” As both of 
these men joined the auxilia in c. 133 they are likely to have been recruited or conscripted 
in response to the outbreak of the Second Jewish Rebellion 25 years earlier in 132.” The 
fourth known ranker with the unit is L. Anton[i]us Valens, recorded on a funerary text in 
Latin from Hefa, in Syria Palaestina, which describes him as an eques or cavalryman with 
the ‘al(a)e septu(ma) [P]hrgu|ı ml: given the inscription’s provenance and the spelling out 
in full of the soldier’s name it is probably of mid or late 2" century date. 


THE COHORTES 
The cohors (1) Cilicum equitata (sagittaria milliaria) ^ 


The cohors (I) Cilicum, whose equitate status is indicated by two inscriptions (see 
below), was certainly in existence by the late Augustan period, as is shown by the cursus 
honorum of one of its former commanders, M. Magius Antiquus, naming the unit without 
the number ‘I’ before its title.” It is registered in the same way on four parallel diplomata 
issued for the province of Moesia on 24-iv-75, and likewise on three parallel diplomata 
for that province on 7-ii-78.’’ Sometime between 84 and 86, Domitian divided Moesia to 
form two provinces, and the unit, which is henceforth always listed with the number ‘T 
before its title, is next reported in Moesia Superior on two parallel diplomata issued 16 ix- 
94; one of 12-vii-96; and two more of 8-v-100. “ It was then probably stationed at Naissus 
(Nis), as the tombstone of a serving soldier of the unit has been found there.” 


” Serenus: AE 1938.169 = AE 1941.153 = AE 1951.150 = AE 1997.1093, and AE 1938.171 = AE 1945.127 = AE 
1945.128, and AE 1997.1094, 1095 and 1096, also PME 1.123; ignotus: AE 1997.1492. 


™ RMD 1.3. 

” Eck and Pangerl 2006 and 2007. 

® Cf. the 126 recruits or conscripts from the province of Asia sent in 117 to fill the ranks of the cohors I Augusta 
Lusitanorum, evidently to replace losses incurred during the Jewish revolt in Egypt of 116-117: RMR no. 74. 

“AE 1905.55. The spelling out of the unit’s number is not common in military inscriptions written in Latin, although 
the practice is frequently found on those written in Greek. 

75 Spaul 2000, 397-398; also Devijver 1982, 176-83 = Devijver 1989, 212-219. 

26 Equitate status: cf. AÉ 1957.193; for the career of Antiquus, see PME M.9, with Devijver 1982, 213-14. 

™ RMD 1.2, Pferdehirt 2004, 3-8, and Eck and Pangerl 2009, 505 (for 24-iv-75: the fourth is as yet unpublished); CIL 
16.22, RMD 4.208, and Eck and Pangerl 2010 (for 7-ii-78). 

78 CIL 16.39 and RMD 5.335 (for 16-ix-94); RMD 1.6 (for 12-vii-96); and CIL 16.46, and Eck and Pangerl 2009 (for 8- 
v-100). There is no satisfactory explanation as to why the unit was regularly listed without the number ‘I’ in its title 
until the mid-Flavian period or why it was regularly used thereafter. It cannot be a copyist's mistake on the early 
Flavian diplomata as these list a series of other units by ethnic only. Generally speaking, the absence of the number ‘I’ 
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As the unit is absent from a diploma for Moesia Superior issued between 
103/107,” then it may have been seconded for service in one or both of Trajan’s Dacian 
Wars. If so, it had returned to Moesia Superior sometime before May-August 115, when it 
is listed on a diploma for that province as ‘translatis in expeditione’, that is, it was ‘absent 
[from the province] on expedition’ at the time the constitution was ‘posted’.*’ This 
absence is evidently in connection with Trajan’s Parthian War, and an honorary 
inscription from Beirut already referred to above reveals that during that campaign a part 
of the unit served in a brigaded force of auxiliaries operating under the command of 
M. Sentius Proculus, then serving as praefectus of the cohors I Thracum Syriaca, and 
later to become praefectus of the ala I Augusta Gemina Colonorum.* 


Following Trajan's death and the end of his Parthian War in 117, his successor, 
Hadrian, evidently redeployed many of the European-based units that had been detached 
for the Parthian campaign, some of them returning to their original provinces, and others 
not.? One of those that did not was the cohors I Cilicum, which is next reported on a 
diploma issued on 2-iv-134 for Moesia Inferior." It is again recorded in the same 
province on a series of diplomata issued between i/v-134 and 157,9 and on an altar 
intrinsically dated to 147 from Montana (Mihailovgrad) in the same province. "^ At that 
time this altar was inscribed, the unit was serving in a brigaded force together with 
detachments drawn from the /egiones I Italica and XI Claudia, and also from the Classis 
Flavia Moesia, the Moesian fleet, presumably in connection with one of the attested 
campaigns under Antoninus Pius against the transdanubian Germans." 


At some point after its arrival in Moesia Inferior, however, the unit seems to have 
been reformed to include a large contingent of archers, for it is named on the diploma of 
145 as the cohors I Cilicum sag(ittariorum)," having the same designation on those 
diplomata issued after that date (the epithet is absent from the altar of 147 from Montana, 
but this has no real significance). It may even have been 'doubled' in size to form a 
milliary unit, as the Montana altar and a later inscription of 177/179 from Tropaeum 
Traiani (Adamklissi) reveal the unit's commander as being ranked as a tribunus, the 
normal title for a person in charge of a milliary unit. The use of this title for the 


from a unit name should mean that there was a second cohort raised from the same area at a later date (cf. Kraft 1951, 
18), but there is no evidence for a cohors II Cilicum. 

” Plato: CIL 3.8250; Valens and Julius: CIL 3.13751b. 
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** RMD 3.165 and Eck and Pangerl 2009, 548 (for i/v-145); RMD 4.270 (for 146); RMD 5.412 (for 148/154); RMD 
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commander of the cohors I Cilicum cannot have been due to the distinction between a 
praefectus (the normal rank of a man commanding a quingenary unit) and a tribune having 
become obsolete as an inscription from Sacidava (Musait-Dunareni) in Moesia Superior, 
where the unit was based by the mid-3" century, refers to a man who was serving as acting 
commander of the cohors I Cilicum with the substantive rank of tribunus while he was 
holding the official rank of praefectus of the cohors I Aquitanorum." 


While in Moesia Inferior the unit evidently sent out detachments for service in the 
‘free’ Hellenic colonies around the Black Sea, as is shown by an inscription from 
Chersonesus Taurica (Kherson).?! Continued service in Moesia Inferior after the last 
reported diploma for that province issued in 157 is indicated by an inscription intrinsically 
dated to 177/9 from Tropaeum Traiani recording the marking of the border between 
civitas Ausdecensium and a Dacian community." A tombstone set up by a member of the 
unit for his wife at Tomi (Constanta) suggests the unit may have been stationed there, 
while another text from the same place, a dedication to an unknown deity, was set up by a 
member of the unit at time when it was formally named the cohors I Cilicum Philippianae, 
in honour of Philip I (244-249). However, it seems to have returned to Moesia Superior 
at a later date in that emperor's reign, as is shown by inscriptions from Sacidava, one of 
them set up to honour M. Julius Philippus, son of the emperor Philip I, in which the son is 
described as nobilissimus Caesar, the title he bore between 244-246.” Indeed, Sacidava 
may be the Castellum Cilicum referenced by Procopius writing in the early 6" century: if 
so then the unit must have left a long-lasting memory, as it is not reported in the Notitia 
Dignitatum of c. 395.” That apart, it seems that while back in Moesia Superior the unit 
continued to send out detachments for service in the ‘free’ Hellenic colonies around the 
Black Sea, as is shown by an inscription from Pontic Olbia (Olvia) that can be dated to 
the reign of Decius (249-251), as the unit's title on this text has his name as a suffix, thus 
cohors I Cilicum Decianae. 


No less than eight and possibly nine commanders of the unit have been recorded. 
The earliest known of these was M. Magius Antiquus, a native of Uxama Argeala (Soria) 
in Hispania Citerior whose cursus honorum indicates that he commanded the cohors 
Cilicum (sic) in the Augustan period." A later successor was P. Seppienus Aelianus, 


* AÉ 1981.741 = AE 1982.850. 
*! CIL 03, 13751b. 
? CIL 3.14438 = AÉ 1957.333. The civitas Ausdecensium is perhaps to be identified with Cetatae in the central Dobruja, 


that northern part of Moesia Inferior which later became known as Scythia Minor: cf. http://www2.rgzm.de 
/Transformation/Poland/IIEN.htm; also Bájenaru 2007, 9; and Suceveanu 1993. 


% AE 1957.193; 1957.192. AE 2004.1252, a fragmentary funerary monument from latrus (Krivinia) refers to the cohors 
I Cilicum but as this seems to have been set up by a veteran whose name is now lost, it has no bearing of the unit's main 
base in Moesia Inferior. 


4 AÉ 1981.741 = AE 1982.850; AE 1981.743. Sacidava has also produced brick-stamps naming the unit: cf. Scorpan 
1981, 98. 
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noted on the diploma for 7-ii-78.°* Other commanders whose period of service can be 
dated were M. Claudius Regulus, reported on the diploma for 16-ix-94; Q. Castricius 
Manilianus, a native of Carthage in Africa Proconsularis, reported on the diploma for 
148/154; Ti. Claudius Ulpianus, who is recorded on the altar from Montana dated to 147; 
and Anternius Antoninus, named on the boundary stone from Adamklissi set up between 
177/179” Commanders whose period of service can only be broadly dated were Titus 
Antonius Claudius Alfenus Arginotus, a native of Thyatira (Akhisar) in Asia province 
who evidently commanded the unit sometime in the late 2" century as he was later 
appointed by Severus to a special command to hunt down the supporters of Pescennius 
Niger in the mid 190's; and a Priscus, who had temporary command of the unit while it 
was at Sacidava, and so during the mid-3™ century." Sacidava has also produced a 
funerary monument set up for the servant of a Julius Faustinus, who gives his rank as 
tribunus, indicating that he probably also commanded the cohors I Cilicum. 


We also have several records of the junior officers and rankers of the unit. Among 
the former were a Valens, who set up a tombstone for his wife at Tomi, the location of the 
text suggesting a date between the 2” and the early 3 century: he describes himself as an 
eques, or cavalryman, indicating the unit was equitate, and gives his rank as vexillarius, a 
junior officer who carried the units vexillium or flag." A junior officer of a later date was 
Julius Julianus, recorded on a text from Sacidava, and so dating to the mid-3" century or 
later: he gives his rank as summus curator, the junior officer responsible for maintaining 
the accounts for the supply of hay for the horses in an ala or a cohors equitata, further 
confirming the equitate nature of this unit. ? Three of the unit’s rankers are known from 
diplomata, namely a Perasis, son of Publius, on the diploma of 16-ix-78, whose place of 
origin recording is abbreviated to AEG, and so either Aegissus in Moesia (near Tulcea), 
the province where the unit was serving, or more probably, given his Hellenic name, 
Cilician Aegae (Yumurtalik: Aegea in Armenia Minor and Aegae in the Aeolis are less 
likely); L. Titius, son of Lucius, on the diploma of 16-ix-94, who came from a 
Philadelphia, perhaps that in Asia province (Alasehir); and Valerius Longus, son of 
Longus, the recipient of the diploma of 148/153, who is described as an Isaurian.'”* Three 
other named rankers were: C. Julius Plato, recorded on a funerary monument at Naissus 
(Nis) in Moesia Superior, and so pre-Hadrianic; a Cornelius Valentinus, recorded with his 
daughter on a dedication from Tomi, intrinsically dated to the reign of Philip I; and an 
Aurelius Valens and an Aelius Julius, who are commemorated on a funerary monument 


°8 CIL 16.22, also PME S.26. 


2 Regulus: RMD.5.335; Manilianus: RMD 5.412, with Weiß 1997, 253; Ulpianus: AE 1987.867, also PME C.190b; 
Antoninus: CIL 3.14438 = AE 1957.333, also PME A.124. 


100 Arginotus: IGR 4.1213, also PME A.132; Antiquus: ILS 8968, also PME M.9; Priscus: Scorpan 1981, 98 = AÉ 
1981.741 = AE 1982.850, also PME P.131b. 


101 AÉ 1981.744, also PME 1.59b, and Scorpan 1981, 101. 
102 AÉ 1957.193. 


103 Valens: AÉ 1957.193; Julianus: Scorpan 1981, 98 = AÉ 1981.742. For the duties of the summus curator, cf. Davies 
1976, 135. 


104 Perasis: CIL 16.22; Titius: CIL 16.39; Longus: RMD 5.412 (as Longus’ origin is given as the ethnic ‘ISAVRVS’ he 
may have been conscripted from what was still effectively a frontier region: cf. Mann 1986). 
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from Chersonesus Taurica (Kherson), a free Hellenic polis on the north coast of the Black 
Sea: these two died at exactly the same age after exactly one year service, although 
their cause of death is not noted on this text. 


The cohors I Flavia Cilicum equitata ^ 


The presence of the ‘Kaiserbeiname’ Flavia in this unit's title indicates that it was 
raised by one of the Flavian emperors. Some 14 units are known with this imperial nomen, 
and their creation has often been attributed to Vespasian:'*” this could indeed be the case 
here, as Vespasian provincialised the former client state of Cilicia Tracheia in 74.99 
However, the majority if not all are more likely to have been formed under Domitian in 
connection with his Danubian campaigns, when he needed to replace those units 
transferred to that region from other parts of the Empire. That said, this particular unit 
first appears in the epigraphic record on a diploma for Egypt issued on 8-vi-83, indicating 
that a man or men in the unit must have enlisted in about 58. This can be explained by the 
cohors I Flavia Cilicum having been formed around a cadre of experienced men transferred 
from other regiments for the purpose and who were now eligible for discharge. ^? 


It seems likely that at least a part of the unit was initially stationed at or near Wadi 
Hammamat in the Egyptian eastern desert on the road between Koptos (Qift) and Myos 
Hormos (Quseir al-Quadim), where a funerary inscription recording a serving member of 
the unit has been found.'!° The unit may still have been at that place when it is reported in 
Egypt on a diplomata for that province under Trajan, one issued between 98 and 105, the 
other on 24-ix-105.''' However, it or a part thereof was certainly stationed at the Imperial 
granite quarries at Mons Claudianus by the early Hadrianic period, being recorded there 
on two inscriptions, one, a building inscription, intrinsically dated to 23-iv-118, also 
indicating that it was a cohors equitata.''” In 124, the unit's prefect acted as a judge in a 
court case at Arsinoite nome, but by 140, the unit had been redeployed to Syene, 
presumably to help supervise the Imperial quarries at that place. It remained at Syene 
throughout the Antonine period, as is shown by a series of dateable inscriptions from 
there, one of them, naming Antoninus Pius (138-160), recording the building of a basilica, 
the others being a dedication to Verus (160-166) precisely dated to 162; and dedication of 
two obelisks in honour of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and so dateable to between 


105 Plato: CIL 3.8250; Cornelius Valentinus: AE 1957.192; Valens and Julius: CIL 3.13751. 

16 Spaul 2000, 399-400; also Daris 1982, and Devijver 1982, 175-76 = Devijver 1989, 209-212; 

107 E.g., Spaul 2000, 506, who lists 14 units with *F/avia' in their title. 

108 Suet. Vesp. 8.4. 

109 CIL 16.29; for other cases of men who transferred from one auxiliary regiment to another see below. 
110 SB 5.8587: Maxfield 2000, 429, suggests that the unit’s main base at this time was Thebes. 

11 RMD 3.341 and 1.9. 


1? SB 8324 = CIG 3.4713f (intrinsically dated to 118: the work was supervised by a centurion, suggesting that perhaps 


only a part of the unit was there — but see below, for legionary centurions who commanded the unit at times); and AÉ 
1956.84. 


13 Arsinoite: CPR. 1.18; Syene: CIL 3.14147,3 = ILS 8910 = AE 1896.41. 
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161-166.''* It is also mentioned as being among the garrison of Egypt on a diploma dated 
to between 156-161.'? However, while based at Syene it evidently saw a brief period of 
detached service at Alexandria, where it is recorded on a building dedication of 158, 
perhaps having been seconded there during one of the Moorish Wars of the Antonine 
period.''° It remained in Egypt for the remainder of its known existence, being recorded 
there on a diploma of 23-iii-179, and on a dedication to the emperor Macrinus (217/218) 
from Elephantine, presumably its base at the time. 


Nine commanders of the unit are known to us, four with the regular rank of 
praefectus, as was usual for a quingenary cohors equitata. The earliest known of these is 
Blaesius Marianus, in charge of the unit in 124; and a Celer, who can be dated to 
148/149. ''® Ti. Julius Alexander, is recorded on the inscription from Alexandria, 
internally dated to 158, and a Balbianus, is named on a papyrus letter from Oxyryhnchus 
of 3" century date as being a former praefectus of the unit, described therein as the 
creipnc npóotye DAavıac inrıcnc, that is, the cohors prima Flavia equitata.''? However, 
while at Syene and later at Elephantine, legionary centurions seconded on a temporary 
basis from the /egio II Traiana Fortis regularly commanded the unit. With regard to this 
practice at Syene, this was apparently because the powers-that-be were content to have 
the regular praefectus of one of the three auxiliary units regularly stationed there serving 
as the overall station commander for all three. Either way, the known legionary centurions 
who commanded the unit at Syene were: T. Aridius Marcellinus, Statilius Taurus, Valerius 
Cordus, and T. Aurelius Restitutus, the one at Elephantine being Furnius Diabus.'” 


We also have the names of a few rankers who served with the unit, two of them 
recorded on the Domitianic period funerary text at Wadi Hammamat, namely G. Benius 
Celer, the deceased, who belonged to the century of Julius.'*’ Another junior officer, 
Aunitus, is named on a dedication set up at Mons Claudianus, and the same place has 
produced a funerary text for C. Luconius, an eques or cavalryman, who served in the 
turma or troop commanded by the decurion Scaevius, the text ending with the formulae 
H.S//E.S.T[T.L.], for h(ic) s(itus) e(st) s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) l(evis), or “He lies here: may the 
earth lie lightly on you’, a formula commonly used in the 1“ century and into the very 
early years of the 25. ? These men apart, a papyrus dated to August 155 refers to a 


114 Antoninus Pius: CIL 3.6025 = ILS 2625; Verus: AE 1896.42; Aurelius and Verus: AE 1974.664. 
15 CIL 16.184. 
116 SB 5.8911 = IGR 1.104. 


17 RMD 3.185; ILS 8919 = AE 1905.54. Elephantine has also produced a papyrus active strength report of 213-216 for 
an unknown unit, quite possibly the cohors I Flavia Cilicum equitata, the only auxiliary unit known to have been 
stationed there, which lists camel-riders as being included among the unit's mounted element — but whether for patrol or 
transport use is uncertain: cf. Maxfield 2000, 412-13. 


118 Marianus: CPR 1.18, also PME B.24; Celer: AE 1982.909, also PME C.272.b, and Devijver 1981, 210-18 = 
Devijver 1989, 201-208. 


1? Alexander: IGR 1.1044, also PME 1.16; Balbianus: P. Oxy. 41.2978, also PME B.36. 


12 Marcellinus: CIL 3.14147,3 = ILS 8910 = AE 1896.41; Taurus: CIL 3.6025 = ILS 2625; Cordus: CIL 3.14147,4 = 
AE 1896.42; Restitutus: AE 1974.664; Diabus: ILS 8919 = AE 1905.4. 


121 SB 8587. 
122 Aunitus: SB 8324; Luconius: AE 1956.4. 
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Maevius Margellus, who had enlisted in the auxilia in 136, and was serving in the century 
of Candidus in the cohors I Flavia Cilicum until his transfer, in 155, to the cohors I 
Augusta Lusitanorum, another unit stationed in Egypt.” Finally, mention must be made 
of a veteran who is recorded on a papyrus from Philadelphia dated to 161.2 


The cohors I Ulpia Galatarum 


The emperor Trajan raised at least 16 auxiliary units bearing the imperial nomen 
Ulpia before their main title, several of these being constituted in connection with his 
Parthian War, some to act as replacement units, for others taken from Asia Minor and/or 
Syria for the campaign, and some perhaps for the campaign itself. It would seem likely 
that the cohors 1 Ulpia Galatarum and its sister regiment, the cohors II Galatarum, were 
among those formed in connection with the Parthian War as both appear for the first time 
in the epigraphic record on a diploma issued for Syria Palaestina in 136 or 137: this 
suggests they were raised in 112/113, and so during the preparation for the Parthian 
campaign, planning for which was apparently in progress by the end of 111." The unit is 
recorded as being in the same province from 139 until 186," but by 238 it was at Aquileia 
in Italy, at the head of the Adriatic Sea, presumably as part of the exercitus Aquilensis.'** 


Exactly two members of the unit are known by name, both former praefecti, 
namely M. Ulpius (Zenonis filius) Tryphon Megas Antoninianus, recorded on a text from 
Themisonion in Phrygia; and T. Statiius Frontonianus, whose cursus honorum is 
provided by inscriptions found at Heraclea Salbake and the nearby Apollonia Salbake in 
Caria. "^ Of the two, only the first can be securely dated, as Antoninianus’ praenomen and 
nomen, along with the indigenous name of his father, Zenonis, indicates that he himself 
was a first generation Roman citizen enfranchised under Trajan. 


75 RMR 64 = CPL 118 = BGU 11.696: the papyrus contains the names of two other men who may also have 
transferred from the cohors I Flavia Cilicum, but the name of their original unit is unfortunately lost. For the cohors I 
Augusta Lusitanorum, see Spaul 2000, 56-58. 

124 p. Phil. 16. 

125 Spaul 2000, 395. 

126 Although the diploma is in a fragmentary condition, with only the second ‘a’ of the entry 7 et II GalJa[tarum 
surviving, what is left of it can be restored with confidence from other diplomata for Syria Palaestina: cf. RMD 3.160, n. 
3. On the preparations for Trajan's Parthian War, cf. Bennett 2001, 183-184. 

127 CIL 16.87 (for 139, but without the ‘Kaiserbeiname’ Ulpia); Pferdehirt 2004, no. 29 (for [15-i-]142); RMD 1.60 (for 
149/160, although the names of the units are restored on this by analogy with other diplomata from Syria Palaestina); 
Eck and Pangerl 2009 (for 158); and RMD 3.173, Pferdehirt 2004, no. 41, and AE 2005.1730 (all for 7-iii-160); and 
RMD 1.69 (for 24/27-xi-186). 

28 AF 1934.230; cf. Speidel 1990. 


7? Antonianus: CIG 3953/1 = IGR 4.882, also PME U.18; Frontonianus: SEG 30.1264, also PME S.65b, with 
Holtheide 1980. 
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The cohors II Ulpia Galatarum'** 


As already indicated, the cohors II Ulpia Galatarum was raised in connection with 
Trajan's Parthian War, and first appears on a diploma issued for Syria Palaestina in 136 
or 137,'*' being listed with its sister regiment on diplomata for the same province issued 
between from 139 until the time of Commodus." 


One praefectus and one ranker of the unit are known from the epigraphic record, 
both being named on the diploma for Syria Palaestina issued 22-xi-39.? Q. Flavius 
Amantianus, of Capua was the praefectus at the time, his Italian origin suggesting that he 
commanded the unit at an early date, "^ the diploma having been issued to a Gaius, son of 
Lucius, from Nicaea (Iznik) in Pontus-Bithynia. Gaius' date of entry into the auxilia (and 
probably this unit), in c. 114, allows for him having been recruited or conscripted to help 
make campaign losses suffered by the cohors II Ulpia Galatarum in the Parthian War.'”° 


The cohors I Ulpia Paphlagonum (?equitata) ^ 


As there are two equitate cohorts named // Ulpia Paphlagonum and III Ulpia 
Paphlagonum (see the next entries), then logically there was a cohors I Ulpia 
Paphlagonum, perhaps an equitate unit also, and yet no evidence for its existence has 
come down to us. ” It was presumably formed as the first of a series of three 
Paphlagonian units for Trajan's Parthian War, but was evidently a short-lived unit, 
suggesting it may have even be destroyed in that campaign. Alternatively, 1f we assume 
that it was stationed in Syria, like its sister regiments, then it may have succumbed during 
the Second Jewish Rebellion of 132-136. 


The cohors II Ulpia Paphlagonum equitata 


This unit is first recorded on a diploma for Syria issued in the latter part of 153, 
and appears again in the same province on a diploma of 28-ix-157.' It served in the 
Mesopotamian campaign of Lucius Verus of 162-166, at which time it formed part of a 
brigaded force led by M. Valerianus Lollianus during the campaigns of Lucius Verus in 


130 Spaul 2000, 396. 

P?! C£ RMD 3.160, n. 3. 

132 As note 127 above. 

133 CIL 16.87. 

134 Cf. Devijver 1989, where it is shown how after the end of the 1* century, increasingly few Italian-born men served 
as officers in the auxilia. 

135 Note also CIL 10.3889 from Capua, which names a P. Rapellius Kalendinus who commanded a coh(ors) II Gal(...) 
(sic), which could be either the cohors II Ulpia Galatarum or the cohors II Gallorum. 

36 Spaul 200, 392. 

137 The unit’s name was restored as [... COH I ULPIA PAPHLJAG on the cursus honorum of P. Valerius Priscus when 
the first part of this was reported (CIL 06, 03654), but discovery of the missing part of this text shows that the unit 
named here was the cohors I Apamenorum: cf. AE 1974.226 with AE 1977.183. 

138 Spaul 2000, 393. 

139 Weiß 2006, 265-289 (for 153); CIL 16.106 (for 28-ix-157). 
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Parthia in 162-166:'*° as this force was composed of detachments of cavalry supplied by 
the alae and cohortes equitatae in Syria, then the unit must have been equitate. 


The unit was still in existence in the late 3" century, as is shown by an altar in the 
Greek language from Dura-Europos honouring Jupiter Dolichenus, this having been set 
up by a vexillation or detachment of the // Paphlagonum Volusiana (sic), the additional 
‘Kaiserbeiname’ being taken in honour of the emperor Volusian (251-253).'*' The text 
also informs us that this vexillation was under the command of a centurion, Ulpius 
Julianus, with the assistance of a Marinus, whose rank is indecipherable; a Zeno, who was 
an optio or junior staff officer; and a Faustianus, whose rank also cannot be read. ^? 


The cohors III Ulpia Paphlagonum equitata ^ 


The cohors III Ulpia Paphlagonum equitata is recorded on exactly three 
epigraphic texts, one being the diploma for Syria of 28-ix-157; the second being the 
inscription recording the brigaded force led by M. Valerius Lollianus in Verus' 
Mesopotamian campaign, revealing that this was also an equitate unit; the third being a 
dedication from lol Caesarea (Cherchel), in Mauretania Caesariensis, which preserves 
part of a former prefect's name, a Julius, presumably a native of that place." 


The cohors IV Phrygum 


As noted above, a cohors IV Frygum (sic) 1s recorded as being stationed in 
Palaestina Tertia in the Notitia Dignitatum, and it has been suggested that this may 
represent the re-establishment of the a/a VII Phrygum as an infantry unit, with the number 
being erroneously cited in that document? — unless, that is, it had become the fourth 
auxiliary cohort stationed within that province. Otherwise we have to suppose the former 
existence of at least three other cohortes that were raised from Phrygia, none of which 
have left any evidence for their existence. If such had existed, however, then their absence 
from the known diplomata would indicate that they were raised after the late Antonine 
period, when these documents effectively ceased to be issued. 


The ‘cohors Trapezuntiorum’ 


The former existence of a unit that was presumably named the cohors 
Trapezuntiorum is indicated by Tacitus, who informs us that a regular auxiliary cohort 


19 CIL 3.600 = ILS 2724, with Kennedy 19975, and Weiß 2006, 273-276. 

141 Rostovtzeff 1952, 110-12 = AB 1954.265 = Gilliam 1986, 76-78. 

' A second altar from Dura was erected by a cohors II Ulpia (sic), which may be the cohors II Ulpia Paphlagonum, 
but is perhaps more likely to be the cohors II Ulpia Equitata, a unit stationed at Dura in the late 2'* century: cf. 
Rostovtzeff 1952, 112-114 = AE 1954.266 = Gilliam 1986, 78-80. For the rank of optio cf. Breeze 1976, 132, and for 
the auxiliary career structure, Breeze 1974, 278-286. 

143 Spaul 2000, 394. 

144 CIL 16.106 (for 28-ix-157); CIL 3.600 = ILS 2724, with Kennedy 1997b; CIL 8.21037, also PME 1.7. 

145 ND. Or. 34.41; cf. Kennedy 1997a, 300. 
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was formed out of the royal militia of Trapezus after Pontus Polemoniacus was annexed 
to Galatia-Cappadocia in 63-64.'“ He adds that the men in this unit received Roman 
citizenship at the time it was re-constituted as a regular auxiliary unit, and that it ‘carried 
arms and banners in the Roman fashion’ — but then goes on to imply that it was of little 
value in military terms as it ‘still retained the indolence and licence of the Greeks’. 
Whatever, it was destroyed in 69 during a local revolt. 


DISCUSSION 


If we exclude the anomalous ‘cohors IV Frygum’, this study has identified some 
ten but initially eleven regular units of auxilia raised from the provinces of Asia Minor, 
two but originally three of them being alae and the remainder cohortes, of which four 
were certainly cohortes equitatae, one, the cohors (I) Cilicum equitata, being reformed in 
the Antonine period as a milliary unit with a complement of archers. Of these units, it 
seems that three were probably formed under Augustus, namely the two that provided the 
men for the establishment (probably under a Flavian emperor) of the ala I Gemina 
Colonorum, and the cohors I Cilicum. The ala (I) Phrygum may also be an Augustan 
foundation, although the evidence we have allows only for its existence in the Julio- 
Claudian period. As it is, that same period certainly saw the formation, under Nero, of the 
short-lived ‘cohors Trapezuntiorum’, while during the Flavian period, not only was the 
ala I Augusta Gemina Colonorum established, but also the cohors I Flavia Cilicum. The 
remainder of the auxiliary regiments constituted from among the provinces of Asia Minor, 
five cohortes in all were clearly raised by Trajan in connection with his Parthian War. 


Given the geographical area covered by the provinces of Asia Minor, the region 
contributed less than its fair share, as it were, of the auxiliary units of the Roman army. 
Consider, for example, Thrace, which provided some eight a/ae and perhaps 30 or so 
cohortes. As it is, the overwhelming majority of the Roman auxiliary regiments were 
initially raised in the European provinces, with Gallia Narbonensis and Hispania Baetica 
being notable exceptions to the rule, although the provinces in the Levant and in Africa 
also made substantial contributions. The reason or reasons for this inequality in the 
contributions made by the individual provinces to the auxilia are not entirely clear. 
However, it was noted more than a century ago that those provinces — such as 
Narbonensis and Baetica — that were already largely urbanised by the end of the 1“ 
century BC, along with those regions and territories that were likewise essentially 
urbanised at the time of or soon after their annexation as provinces, may have contained 
greater numbers of men eligible for citizenship, and so service in the better-paid 
legions. ^" This certainly seems to be the case with Noricum, which had several 
enfranchised communities, and which contributed large numbers of men to the legions, 
but only one a/a and one cohors. 


146 Tac. Hist. 3.47 


147 Cheesman 1914, 64-65, where it is also somewhat glibly noted that ‘the Greek of the period was not rated highly as a 
fighting man', a reference presumably to Tac. Hist. 3.47. 
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And it so happens that several men from the provinces of Asia and Galatia are also 
known to have served in the legions from at the time of Augustus onwards.'“* In other 
words, it does seem possible that few auxiliary regiments were raised in the provinces of 
Asia Minor under the early empire simply because many of their menfolk were eligible 
for service with the legions. This is not to say, however, that men from Asia Minor were 
not recruited or conscripted for auxiliary service in that timeframe. The Ancyran Lucius 
Valerius Pudentius, for example, who served with the cohors I Aquitanorum, and is named 
on a diploma of 20-ix-82, must have joined the auxilia in c. 57, while it is probable that the 
majority if not all of the men conscripted in Galatia-Cappadocia for Corbulo’s Armenian 
campaigns — Pudentius among them? — were also destined for the auxilia.'” 


Alternatively or additionally, it might simply be the case that few auxiliary 
regiments were raised from the provinces of Asia Minor for two other reasons. That is to 
say on the one hand, that already by the Augustan period and continuing into Julio- 
Claudian times, the Roman army was guaranteed of sufficient numbers of recruits from 
other regions for what was considered the required number of auxiliary regiments; and on 
the other, that these regions, in particular the northern parts of Gaul and, from the time of 
Claudius, Thrace, continued to be places where men were prepared to volunteer or be 
conscripted without fuss for newly formed regiments when the need arose, thus 
effectively eliminating the need for major province-wide dilecti and the raising of new 
units in other areas. All that can be said for certain is that although the provinces of Asia 
Minor were certainly subject to dilecti in cases of emergency or dire need, as with the 
men conscripted by Corbulo, it was not until the time of Vespasian or — more probably — 
Domitian that thought was given to raising an entire new unit of auxilia from the region: 
evidently until then other regions could be relied upon to supply what was needed to bring 
the number of auxiliary regiments up to the required total. 


However, it seems to have been the case that the regular sources of supply for new 
auxiliary regiments was running dry at the time when Trajan began his preparations for 
his Parthian War. He was evidently prepared to commit vast military resources to that 
campaign, using seven or perhaps nine legions at or near full strength, all but two of them 
drawn from the eastern provinces, with detachments from another eight European 
legions.'*° Unfortunately, we do not know the number of auxiliary units that took part in 
the Parthian War. But it is clear that the Eastern provinces must have supplied large 
numbers, while the European provinces of Moesia Superior and Inferior, Pannonia 
Inferior and (probably) Thrace certainly provided at least another 13 cavalry and infantry 
units.'”' But whatever the number of existing auxiliary regiments that Trajan decided was 


148 Cf., for example, CIL 3.6627 = ILS 2483, an inscription of Augustan date from Koptos recording building works 
supervised by men from two legions, with 16 of the 36 legionaries named on the text being from Galatia, and six others 
from Asia province or Pontus-Bithynia. 

1# CIL 16.28; Tac. Ann. 13.35. 

'° Bennett 2001, 192. 

P! Bennett 2010, 424 with 445. 
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necessary for the campaign and its ancillary logistical operations," he found himself short 
of his required number, and so decided upon a dilectus in the province of Galatia, allowing 
him to create five entirely new units, two from Galatia proper, and three from Paphalogonia. 
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